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Tue Encyclopédie forms an era in the history of infidelity. It was 
announced in 1745, and the first volumes were published in 1751. 
Its opinions were avowedly those of Voltaire. D’Alembert and 
Diderot, by whom it was conducted, were both his friends; the one 
already celebrated for his scientific attainments, the other for his in- 
genuity and various knowledge. They were assisted by a numerous 
body of contributors, all equally anxious to write with purity and 
elegance, and to make the undertaking a vehicle for inculcating their 
peculiar views of politics, religion, and metaphysics. The object 
which they had in view was scarcely dissembled ; they set them- 
selves to exhibit the whole circle of human knowledge in the light of 
the new philosophy. The age of priestcraft and despotism had run 
its course ; literature was now to emancipate the world, They had 
little sympathy with the past. They magnified the present, and 
pointed with lively hope to the future. They could already boast of 
a decay of the influence of Christianity ; they ventured to anticipate 
its extinction ; and they did what they could to verify their predic- 
tions, by means of a literary tyranny. ‘The world looked on in 
amazement or admiration, while they coolly and deliberately em- 
ployed themselves in taking down everything that had hitherto served 
for ornament and shelter, and in erecting a structure of their own. 
What they gave was a sorry substitute for what they took away. 
With all their boasted contempt for prejudices, they were miserable 
formalists, without feeling for art, without originality, without ima- 
gination. While they loudly boasted of their liberty, they were them- 
selves in an ignoble bondage. The slaves of a dull criticism, they 
could see no beauty or merit in anything which was not constructed 
in accordance with received rules. ‘They were insensible alike to 
enthusiasm and simplicity. No excellences charmed them which 
Were not admitted by society or the schools. In matters of taste they 
exhibited the dotage of the age of Louis XIV. But what they 
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618 VOLTAIRE. 


wanted in learning and originality, they supplied by violence and 
paradox. They retailed the bad principles which they had. learned 
from Voltaire, with less reserve, and more show of learning, than 
their master. Their work gained immediate attention, and produced 
the most memorable consequences. It was at once denounced* by 
the clergy. Its publication had no sooner commenced than it was 
interrupted by the French government; but it was continued in 
Holland, and the volumes so easily found their way into France 
that, for the sake of the Parisian booksellers, the prohibition was soon 
withdrawn. 

But we return to Voltaire. ‘Though he was not directly concerned 
in the management of the Encyclopédie, he contributed several 
articles, and supported it with all the weight of his influence. He 
was already in the decline of life; but increasing years did not di- 
minish his activity. He had yet to appear before the world with 
greater splendour. In 1748 he resided, for a short time, at the court 
of Stanislaus, the ex-king of Poland, at Luneville; and after the death 
of Madame de Chatelet, in the following year, he visited Paris. He 
had hitherto declined the offers of Frederic of Prussia; but he now 
resolved to accept the invitation of his royal friend, and in the sammer 
of 1750 he arrived at Potsdam. 

Frederic II., so conspicuous in the history of the eighteenth century 
as a politician and a warrior, has a still greater claim upon the atten- 
tion of posterity, on account of the influence which he exercised on 
the moral and intellectual movements of his time. The part which 
he took with respect to the new philosophy contributed in no small 
degree to its success. He was in every way a remarkable man. 
He was trained in the school of adversity. A severe education, and 
a dislike for those about him, gave him an early disgust for what 
others regarded with affection and respect. In the retirement to 
which he was condemned by the harshness of his father, his only 
solace was in literary pursuits. At home he found nothing to gratify 
his inclination. The language of Germany was uncultivated ; its 
learned men were divines, entirely engaged in controversial theology, 
or pedants of other professions : it did not possess a national literature. 
It was therefore to France only that he could look for gratification. 
He perused with eagerness the early works of Voltaire, and con- 
ceived the greatest regard for his person and character. He solicited, 
as we have already seen, his acquaintance and correspondence. 
When called to the throne, upon the death of his father, in 1740, 


* J. J. Rousseau thus forcibly describes the storm which followed its publi- 
cation :—*' L’orage excité par I'Encyclopédie, loin de se calmer, étoit alors dans sa 
plus grande force. Les deux partis déchainés l'un contre l'autre avec la derniére 
fureur, ressembloient plus a des loups enragés, acharnés 4 s’entredéchirer, qu’a des 
chrétiens et des philosophes qui veulent s’éclairer, se convaincre mutuellement, et se 
ramener dans la voie de la vérité. I] ne manquoit peutétre 4 l'un et a l'autre que des 
chefs remuants qui eussent du crédit, pour dégénérer en guerre civile ; et Dieu sait ce 
qu'eit produit une guerre civile de religion, ot l'intolerance la plus cruelle étoit au 
fond la méme des deux cétés! The French revolution, of which this is a singular 


anticipation, at all events shewed the extent of the intolerance on one side.”— Les 
Confessions, Tom ii. p. 149. Edit. 1819. 
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though almost immediately involved in wars and complicated public 
business, he still retained his love of literature. Amid the labours of 
the camp and the cabinet he found leisure for composition and study. 
A circle of French men of letters, most of them connected with the 
new school, formed his favourite society. With regard to religion, he 
did not affect to dissemble his scepticism or indifference. Voltaire 
was the object of his veneration; he regarded him with the feelings 
which the grateful pupil entertains towards his master. 

But though Voltaire was received by Frederic with a lively wel- 
come, and was treated with respect and liberality, it soon appeared 
that their friendship was not compatible with familiarity. The poet 
was expected to examine and correct the compositions of his royal 
pupil. ‘This was a dangerous office. He took part in the squabbles 
of the court, became involved in dishonourable transactions, and lam- 
pooned Maupertius, who stood high in the king’s favour, An open 
rupture was the consequence; and he was dismissed in disgrace, 

Though this honourable intercourse was so speedily terminated, 
and Voltaire was not able to make it a source of gain, it served greatly 
to extend his fame, and had some influence on his future writings. 
The quarrel excited universal attention. His opponents were glad to 
avail themselves of an affair which could so easily be represented to 
his disadvantage; his admirers were not unwilling that the public 
attention should be directed to a transaction which was so plainly 
calculated to give them importance. Men of letters might encourage 
the most ambitious hopes, if they were to be deemed fit antagonists 
for princes. Poets and scholars had often enjoyed the patronage of 
sovereigns, It was reserved for Voltaire to quarrel with the most 
celebrated monarch of the age in the sight of all Kurope. 

Voltaire was too sagacious an observer to visit Prussia in vain. 
In his intercourse with Frederic he picked up a new topic, which he 
henceforth set in the front of his battle against Christianity. During 
the remainder of his life he never ceased to declaim on toleration. 
This was an amiable and popular principle under which he might 
easily conceal what was most startling and repulsive in his designs. 
It was calculated to gain those with whom coarse jeers and vulgar 
caricature would be less acceptable. Frederic, who felt too much 
contempt for every form of religion to deem it worth while to per- 
secute, had made universal and complete toleration a maxim of his 
government. With him it was the natural offspring of cold indifference, 
and was suitable with his heartless, phlegmatic character. It was 
natural, and therefore not ungraceful. With Voltaire it became a 
mere instrument Of sophistry. He disingenuously exhibited the in- 
tolerance of Romanism, as he had already exhibited its corruptions, as 
arguments against the pretensions of the gospel. His enmity towards 
the believers in revealed religion was manifest in hiswarmest panegyrics 
upon liberty of conscience. [t was always evident that all he meant 
was, that every opinion should be tolerated, except those entertained 
by the Jew and the Christian. 

Voltaire was now anxious to revisit Paris; but the recent publica- 
tion of the most licentious of his works had excited the just indignatior 
























































































620 VOLTAIRE. 


of all the friends of decency, and placed an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of his return. For some years he resided chiefly.at Colmar ; 
after that at Lausanne and in the neighbourhood of Geneva. But 
the simplicity which yet distinguished that republic was intolerable to 
so profligate a worldling ; and in 1759 he passed into the I’rench ter- 
ritory, and fixed his permanent abode at Ferney. The discontented 
Genevese crowded around him; his chateau was soon surrounded 
by a considerable village, and his vanity was amused by the oppor- 
tunity of mimicking the duties of the legislator and the sovereign. 

During the twenty years which Voltaire spent at Ferney, his 
activity continued unabated, and it was chiefly exercised against re- 
ligion. With unceasing assiduity he rang the changes on the common- 
place objections to Christianity, and inculcated universal scepticism. 
It is not easy to discover the actual extent of his own unbelief. With 
the gospel, however, he certainly rejected the most important points of 
what is called natural religion. He altogether denied the doctrine 
of a future life; he laboured to confound the distinction between vice 
and virtue; and though he always professed to acknowledge a Crea- 
tor, he was ever willing to raise a laugh by the most fearful blas- 
phemies. But his attacks on Christianity, powerful as they were at 
the time for evil, were little calculated to add permanently to his re- 
putation, They exposed his weakest points. His hostility to religion 
was not the result of thought or learning; it was the offspring of a 
corrupt heart. He prosecuted it in a way which plainly shewed how 
ill he reasoned, and how little he knew. It may be remarked with 
regard to all the infidel writers of modern times, that it is no easy 
matter to get an accurate notion of their real views till they arrive at 
absolute atheism. But in Voltaire this indistinctness was so remark- 
able as to amount to an intellectual deficiency. He had nothing posi- 
tive or substantial about him—it was “vox et preeterea nihil;’’ or 
rather a charming tongue expressing only low thoughts and base 
passions, The fecundity of his mind bore no proportion to his mar- 
vellous facility in composition; but he was not ashamed to repeat 
himself; and the principles and objections which he had broached 
forty years before, and which had over and over again been exposed 
and answered, were put forth from Ferney with as much complacency 
as if they had been irrefragable, and new. 

Accustomed as we have been in England to see infidelity met in all 
its attempts by our ablest scholars, and enriched as our literature is 
with the apologetic writings of such men as Bentley, Chandler, Butler, 
and a host of others, many of them of scarcely inferior name, we 
naturally feel some surprise that the works of Voltaire and his asso- 
ciates did not excite in a higher degree the literary efforts of the French 
clergy ; and that, of the pieces which were published in defence of the 
Christian Evidences, one only (the “ Lettres de quelques Juifs,’”* of 
Guenee,) obtained any considerable celebrity. The clergy were 
more disposed to solicit the interference of the government for the 
suppression of free discussion than to undertake the defence of truth 








* A Paris, 1769, 
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upon terms of equal warfare. The fact must be attributed in some 
degree to the genius of the Romish system, but still more to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the church of France at that period. The 
means of resistance are not easily supplied by an effete and corrupted 
body. It was then with the Gallican church as it has often been 
with degenerate states. The empire in its decline patiently submitted 
to the injuries of the foes whom it had been the glory of the Romans 
of better days to resist and conquer. 

In the meantime, Voltaire received the most flattering homage. 
l'rederic resumed his correspondence with him, and sent him a bust 
of himself, inscribed, “ Viro immortali;” Catherine of Russia courted 
his friendship; one of the German princes caused a medal to be 
struck in his honour, bearing as an inscription a verse of the Henriade, 
“|| Ote aux nations le bandeau de l’erreur;’’ and his statue* was 
erected in Paris. Ferney was a place of pilgrimage. Enlightened 
persons of all nations were proud to bow before the patriarch of 
modern wisdom, Yet he had to endure various circumstances of 
annoyance and mortification. ‘Though he still affected to take the 
lead in the crusade against Christianity, and spoke of our Lord in 
language which breathed the virulence of personal enmity, he found 
his disciples most of them stepping before him in the march of im- 
piety, and despising him for his lingering prejudices. The tranquil- 
lity of Ferney, sweetened as it was by attentions and flattery, could 
not satisfy the cravings of his vanity. At the age of eighty-four he 
determined again to shew himself in Paris. His reception was a 
triumph. His presence was acknowledged with more than royal 
honours. But the excitement was too great for his remaining strength. 
He felt that his days were numbered, and declared that he had come 
to Paris to find glory and a tomb. Amid the most flattering marks of 
the public admiration, he died a miserable death, on the 20th of May, 
1778. 

Such was Voltaire; such the origin of French infidelity. The 
“ Economistes’’ completed the work of the “ Encyclopédistes,’”” and 
ten years more brought about the Revolution. <A bolder generation 
put in practice the theories of their speculative predecessors, and the 
throne and the altar were supplanted by the rights of man, and the 
worship of the goddess of reason. 

Illa propago 
Contemptrix superim, sevaque avidissima cedis 
Et violenta fuit: scires e sanguine natos, 

The first result of the experiment was an explosion which shook 
the world—an eruption which caused a wide-spread desolation. 
Some regions still feel the consequences in an uniform barrenness, 
others have begun to wear a partial vegetation, others again exhibit a 
productiveness which they did not possess before. It effected per- 
manent organic changes. The aspect of the social system testifies to 
the violence of the mighty agencies which shook down mountains, and 


* With the inscription, “ Statue érig¢e a Voltaire par les hommes de lettres ses 
cowpatriotes.” 
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elevated valleys, and gave admission to a flood of waters which 
affected the very structure of the moral world. 

The principles and maxims evolved in this great convulsion, the 
modifications which it brought about in the constitution of society, the 
direction which it communicated to inquiry, the influence which it 
exercised upon the various branches of literature, and, above all, the 
effects which it produced upon the general state of morality and reli- 
gion, are subjects of absorbing interest. Perhaps we are yet too near 
to appreciate them fairly. We must stand at a greater distance before 
we can take in the whole landscape; we cannot see it clearly till the 
mists of passion and party-spirit have been blown away. The writer 
of these papers has endeavoured to speak of the remarkable man who 
has been the subject of his memoir with moderation. He has been 
willing to ascribe as much of what he found most painful in his his- 
tory as he fairly might to the circumstances of his life, and the natural 
infirmities of his character. ‘The naturalist who examines the struc- 
ture of the fallen monster is not under the influence of the feelings 
which inspired the bosoms of those who pursued him in the eagerness 
of the chase as a beast of prey. 


TEWKESBURY CHURCH. 


Iv can scarcely be matter of doubt whether the architects of our chief 


ecclesiastical edifices improved in style as they deviated from the 
romanesque of their fathers. Yet few who are not most classic ally 
prejudiced will deny that there is an air of rude genius and originality 
in that modification of Italian forms which prevails in the finest Anglo- 
Norman churches. 
The abbey of ‘Tewkesbury is exceeded by few remains in England, 
as illustrative of those principles of beauty to which artists of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries trusted for effect. Drawing 
their ground plan in the form of an elongated Roman theatre, they 
placed the altar at the semicircular end. Small clerestory w inilows 
admitted a dim religious light upon it, as it closed an avenue of simple 
massive columns. Gi: ass, especially the stained glass which so richly 
decorates later churches, was scarce sly introduced ‘until Norman archi- 
tecture grew obsolete, but often, when returning from vespers, the old 
Benedictines must have seen what compensated for its absence ; a vast 
circular-headed arch, extending the whole width and height of the 
middle aisle, gave entrance to a tide of light from the setting sun; no 
tracery impeded a single ray ; every column caught its share of splen- 
dour. Behind that grand proscenium they beheld, as in a glass, the 
death of every heir of immortality, the 
‘‘ grave where the sunbeams rest 
When they promise a glorivus morrow.” 
This arch is now glazed and filled up with bad tracery of the latest 
style, and, viewed from within, conveys but a faint idea of its original 
condition. The circular head, spaced out to inseribe a pointed areh 
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within its span, no longer harmonizes with the perspective of the aisles ; 
and itis only from without, where the grand simplicity of its form 
arrests the most inexperienced eye, that its interior beauty can be 
imagined, ‘There is something, how ever, so true to human perverse- 
ness in the whole contrivance, that, could the designer return to life, 
he might smile in the midst of his vexation. He would see in the 
best Gothic churches evidence that the architects who built them so 
much admired the effect of his invention, that, regardless of distracting 
the mind from those solemnities in which man draws nearest to his 
Maker, they determined to procure at both extremities of their build- 
ings the brilliance he was contented with at one; and again he would 
see their imitators (A.D. 1656), incapable of feeling their principles, 
but doggedly faithful to their details, imagining they improved his 
window by setting it at variance with the adjacent forms, and contract- 
ing its noble aperture, 

Peace to his ashes; for his memory has perished, like that of most 
of his brethren, whose genius adorned Kngland with structures which 
modern parsimony and utilitarianism forbid us to think will soon be 
rivalled. Of his lite, therefore, nothing can be said; and his times 
must be conjectured from such data as these. The + abbey of ‘Tewkes- 
bury was founded by Dukes of Mercia, for three or four Pharr je 
monks, in 715. The first building is said to have commemorated :¢ 
spot where ‘Theok, a hermit, had acquired the fame of nmatiie 
Brictrie, king of the West Saxons, was buried within its walls in 799, 
In 980 it was subjected as a cell to the abbey of Cranburn by Aylward, 
a knight templar, founder of the latter, and patron of the former. 

jut in 1102, Robert Fitz Haimon, a Norman to whom Brictric’s 

estates had been granted, enlarged and endowed ‘Tewkesbury so 
amply that the monks removed from Cranburn thither, which thence- 
forth sunk into a cell to Tewkesbury. ‘The old buildings, however, 
do not seem to have been destroyed, and it is probable that he merely 
extended in length the walls that he found standing; few churches of 
any size having been erected in the life time of an individual; most 
being the venerable accumulation of centuries. Hence it is doubtful 
whether the antique capitals and shafts entombed in situ in the choir 
wall belong to a Norman or a Saxon period. A fire in 1177 con- 
sumed great part of Fitz Haimon’s work, and it would now require 
much study to discriminate between the Saxon and early and later 
Norman masonry. 

This conflagration the Martyrologist informs us was a divine judg- 
ment brought down by the deprave ed inmates upon the building which 
gave them shelter; but as a new church resembling, yet far more 
splendid than the old, rose rapidly from its ashes, the monks, no doubt, 
took to themselves the consolation of Asturius— 

** Ardet adhue, et jam occurrit qui marmora donet 

Hic libros dabit et forulos mediamque Minervam 

Hic modium argenti ; meliora ac plura reponit ;” 
while Christians of a less prejudiced school, remembering the tower in 
Siloam, can account for the burning of a church without the perdition 
of its priests, and feel grateful to that Providence which thus led to 








































































































































624 TEWKESBURY CHURCH. 


the erection of a fane where many generations have worshipped, with 
whatever mixture of ignorance and frailty, the same God through the 
same Redeemer. _ 

No very important change (raising the choir in the fourteenth century 
ae can have taken place in the interior of the church from this 
time to the present; most of the windows were indeed altered, and 
tombs were gradually added, but these occupy too subordinate places 
to impair or improve such a temple as that which contains them. The 
monuments are numerous and curious, One of the earliest (figured 
in Gough’s Sep. Mon.) is Abbot Alan’s. He had been prior of Canter- 
bury, the friend and biographer of Thomas 4 Becket. Interred in a 
cofiin of Purbeck marble, under a plain semi-quatrefoil arch in the 
southern wall, his ashes maintain a repose denied to him whose fame 
he celebrated, (a.v. — Another, once adorned with gold and pre- 
cious stones, is remarkable for an epitaph more full of classical allu- 
sion than might be expected from its date, (1262.) It commemorates 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, in the following lines :— 

“ Hic pudor Hippoliti, Paridis gena, sensus Ulissis, 
JEnee pietas, Hectoris ira jacet.” 

Beneath a gray marble slab at the entrance of the choir it is said 
that the remains of Prince Edward, murdered after the battle of 
‘Tewkesbury, are deposited. Recently the stone was broken, and dis- 
covered a small coffin and the skeleton of a youth. Beneath an arch 
in the chancel, north of the high altar, the Duke of Clarance has been 
thought to lie. This tradition is by no means undoubted, but if 
Shakspeare held it, and drew not from a still higher source, it pro- 
bably suggested one of his finest and most terrible pictures.* 





* Not having any commentary on Shakspeare accessible, I cannot tell whether 
the subjoined parallel has been noticed. The dramatist does little more than sub- 
stitute perjury for pride. 


ISAIAH, XIV. 9, &€.—VIDE LOWTH AND HOUBIGANT. 
Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming, 
It stirreth up for thee the chief ones of the earth. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee...... 
How art thou fallen from heaven, Oh Lucifer, son of the morning. 
For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend the heavens, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God...... 
But thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit ; 
They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, 
Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, 
That did shake the kingdoms...... 
Prepare slaughter for his children ? 


RICHARD III., ACT I., SCENE 4. 


The first that there did meet my stranger soul 

Was, my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who spake aloud—What scourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 

And so he vanished. Then came wandering by, 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood, and he shrieked out aloud, 
Clarence is come! false, fleeting, perjured Clarence ! 
That stabbed me on the field at Tewkesbury. 

Seize on him, furies—take him into torment. 
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While these memorials of the dead were multiplying, the liberality 
of patrons fostered those vices and augmented that wealth which led 
to the dissolution of monasteries. Nothing came amiss to the omni- 
yorous appetites of the monks. Impropriations of rectories, estates, 
gold, jewels, plate, even ladies’ wedding-gowns, swelled this church’s 
treasures; and although at the last no jewels were “ reserved for the 
use of his majesty,’ except “two mitres garnished with gilt, rugged 
pearls, and counterfeit stones,” when it is remembered that this abbey 
was one of the longest spared, the wonder is, that it should have con- 
tained so much, rather than so little, moveable wealth. One thousand 
four hundred and thirteen ounces of plate were confiscated, beside copes 
of gold and silver tissue, tunicles, and cleribles of the same. Estates 
to the value of £1595 annually, and the patronage, which meant the 
power to plunder forty-eight livings, the leads (proh pudor), and the 
bells, passed into the same hands, 

No great difficulty was experienced by the king’s commissioners 
in gaining possession of all these treasures. The abbot was not made 
of martyr’s material, like him of Glastonbury, nor was he inclined for 
unpensioned poverty, like his neighbour, Parker, of Gloucester. Wake- 
man was a right courteous royal chaplain; a man of sufficient talents 
to amuse the king, and probably of more than common learning, since 
he was selected to bear an important part in Henry’s meditated 
revision or translation of the scriptures. So loyal, moreover, was he 
that his religious opinions instantly sympathized with every variation 
in his master’s, and so well appreciated that his name was entered 
opposite St. Peter's, Gloucester, in the king’s first draught of a project 
lor erecting that abbey into a see. ‘The redeeming feature in Henry's 
reformation was not, however, improved by his choice of a bishop. 
Little cared Wakeman for the flock while he got the wool; and when 
he was called to render an account of his bishoprick, he left priests 
oliciating in his churches who could neither repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
nor tell why it was so called ! 

Such was the man that surrendered his interests in the monastic 
property to commissioners, who variously appreciated its value. Under 
the head of “deemed superfluous,” they entered “THE CHURCH with 
chappels, cloister, chapter-house, miserecord, infirmary, and LIBRARY, 
vc.; but the abbot’s lodging, with BUTTERY, PANTERY, CELLAR, 
KITCHING, LARDER, STABLE, BAKEHOUSE, BREWHOUSE, SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE, DAIRY-HOUSE, AND BARN,’ were committed to the custody 
of John Whittenton, Knight, to remain undefaced in the general ruin. 
Surely, this looks like a portrait “in little” of the fathers’ reform, to 
say nothing of the children’s. 

Happily, the sacred structure was preserved, if not “ undefaced,” 
as they called it, still available for the purpose of divine worship, 
The body of the abbey had been employed, previous to the disso- 
lution, as a parish church, and although stripped of its endowments, 
probably continued to be so without intermission. Four years after- 
wards, the corporation of the town purchased from Henry the tower, 
& very curious Norman work, the fine, and recently-embellished 
chancel, the bells and leads, the clock and chimes, for €483. A 
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small portion, indeed, of the whole buildings, since, two years after 
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wards, the remainder realized £2283; yet enough, exclusive of the 
now ruined lady-chapel, to constitute one of the finest Norman monu- 
ments in the kingdom. 

It should encourage those who are endeavouring to buiid new 
churches to reflect that wherever an old one has been preserved 
entire, means have almost invariably been found for continuing in it the 
worship of God. Doubtless, the good men who rescued this church 
provided, however humbly, for the minister; and, as time rolled on, 
an endowment gradually gathered itself together. Of course, nothing 
could be expected from the youth of I dward and the rapacity of his 
advisers. Had Mary settle d the monks there to say mass, Klizabeth 
would have reclaimed the fund, instead of applying it to more legi- 
timate purposes. But James, though inferior to either of the three in 
moral character, restored some portion of the confiscations, by charging 
the rectory first with a payment of ten pounds, and afterw- ards of five 
pounds fifteen shillings, to the incumbent and assistant curate. In 
1629, Lord C amden endowed it with half the tithes of a rectory in 
Pembrokeshire ; and in 1687, ‘Thomas Geers raised the living to the 
dignity of a vicarage, by settling on it the small tithes of the town and 
borough. Many subsequent benefactions have rendered it a living ol 
some value. 

The sacred edifice has been cared for still better than the vicar 
The choir was fitted up at an expense of £2000 in 1796, and later 
repairs have been conducted in the purest taste. Long may its walls 
continue to echo that worship which portions of them, at least, have 
heard for nearly a thousand years. If they see it shorn of the 
splendor it once affected, they have seen it also in far meaner cruise 
than it wears at present ; and let them console eve ry Christian anti- 
quary who sighs over the ruined carved work, by reminding him that 
if our church tore off too rudely the garments which she had been 
taught to consider meretricious, it was in her shame for abandoned 
errors, and in longing after purity. Ss. lL. kK 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
Continued from p. 387. 


Tue following brief extracts complete the history of Archbishop 
Juxon’s primacy. The period to which they refer is one of such 
critical interest in the annals of the English church that it seemed 
desirable to enter as fully as the materials which remain to us would 
allow, into the state of parties at the time, and the different influence- 
at work in the several appointments. A complete list has, therefore, 
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been given of the consecrations under Arch bishop Juxon, as we find 
them recorded by Le Neve; with such notices as could be collected 
of those whose names are less commonly known. These have been 
the rather brought out, because, in looking back to times when the 
real interests of the church were consulted, in that the spiritual heads 
of the church were taken into counsel, or rather their counsel followed, 

in the appointment to its vacant dignities, we constantly find indica- 
tions of the wisdom and care with which persons were chosen out, not 
only for merits of the highest order, but also for qualifications of an 
inferior kind (such even as that of private property in the case of poorer 
sees) which fitted them in an especial manner for particular places. And 
with regard to those endowments which would be primarily looked to 
in the choice of men for bishopries, it is most interesting, amidst the 
scanty records which we possess of past times, to discover glimpses of 
characters and qualities which were not the less fitted to be a source of 
blessing to the flocks over whom they were severally placed, and to 
the chureh in general, because they were not of a kind to leave a 
lasting memory, such as those great theologians have left, of whom our 
revered sovereign, King George IIL, used to say, ‘ There were giants 
in the earth in those days.”’ It was not only in learned theology that 
there were giants in those days; “some there be which have left no 
memorial, and are perished,” out of common fame at least, “even as 
though they had not been,’’ who yet were men of high stature in 
Christian holiness, in love, and faith, and patience severely tried, in 
pious care for the sacred interests committed to their charge, in wisdom 
to govern the church, firmness to check disorder, yet meekness withal 
to temper firmness, and in all the qualities which statesmen may over- 
look in their partial favour to political adherents, but which elder 

bishops and chief pastors would naturally seek in those who are to 
share with them in taking the oversight of the church. In speaking 
thus of statesmen as a class, it is not intended to imply that there 
never have been men like Clarendon, who, in appointments such as 
that of Seth Ward, though polities had some influenc e, conscientiously 
and wisely sought the especi al benefit of the church; much less in 
forgetfulness of that gracious overruling Providence which we can 
scarcely fail, in so many instances, to trace, shaping to its gracious 
purposes instruments that seemed forged by merely human politics, 

(K. Cuarves II. Arncusisnop Juxon.} 1662. ‘ July 20. Seth Ward, D.D. 
Was consecrated bishop of Hereford.” * 

“Ward was a man of great reach, went deep in mathematical studies, and 
Was a very dexterous man, if not too dexterous, for his sincerity was much 
questioned. He had complied during the late times, and held in by taking the 
covenant ; so he was hated by the high men as a time server. But the Lord 
( larendon saw that most of the bishops were men of merit by their sufferings, 
ut of no great capacity for business. He brought Ward in as a man fit to 


govern the church; for Ward, to get his former errors to be forgot, went into 
the high notions of a severe conformity, and became the most considerable 


man on the bishops’ bench.” . . 


* Le Neve'’s Protestant Archbishops of Canterbury. 


+ 


Pr Burnet’s Own Time, vol. 1. p. 215, ed, TSL8, 
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“In 1656, or thereabouts, he obtained of Dr. Brownrigg, the silenced 
bishop of Exeter, the chantorship of that church, then void; and, in the year 
following, gaining an interest among the fellows of Jesus College, he was 
elected by them to be their principal, upon the resignation of Dr. Michael 
Roberts. But Francis Howell, of Exeter College, an independent, got it from 
him by his interest used to Oliver the Protector. In 1659 he was elected 
president of Trinity College by a majority of fellows, made by the interest of 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst; but being soon after forced to leave that place, to make 
room for the right owner, Dr. Han. Potter, who had in a most wonderful 
manner endured great hardship, from the time of his ejection in 1648, the 
politician retired to the great city, where he became minister of St. Laurence 
in the Jewry, upon the promotion of Reynolds to Norwich; and in the same 
year (1660), he was installed in the place of chantor of Exeter. At that time 
it was his endeavours to make his loyalty known, by being imprisoned at 
Cambridge, by his ejection, his writing against the covenant, and I know not 
what. About that time he became a member of the Royal Society, and soon 
after Dean of Exeter ; where being settled, he wound himself, in a short time, 
by his smooth language and behaviour, into the favour of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. In 1662 Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter, being translated to 
Worcester, he was, by the endeavours of a considerable party of the gentry of 
Devonshire, who were of the House of Commons,* advanced to that see; and 
being consecrated thereunto 20th July, 1662, sate there but few years ; for, on 
the death of Dr. Hyde, he was translated to Salisbury 12th September, 1667 , 

[1662.} “Nov. 30 following . . . John Earle, D.D. [was consecrated] 
Bishop of Worcester.” } 

‘* He was a person very notable for his elegance in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, being fellow of Merton College, in Oxford, and having been proctor 
of the University; and, some very witty and sharp discourses being published 
in print without his consent, though known to be his, he grew suddenly into 
a very general esteem with all men; being a man of great piety and devotion, 
a most eloquent and powerful preacher, and of a conversation so pleasant and 
delightful, so very innocent and so very facetious, that no man’s company was 
more desired and more loved. No man was more negligent in his dress, and 
habit, and mien; no man more wary and cultivated in his behaviour and 
discourse ; insomuch as he had the greater advantage when he was known, 
by promising so little before he was known . . . . He was amongst the 
few excellent men who never had, nor ever could have an enemy, but such an 
one who was an enemy to all learning and virtue, and therefore would never 
make himself known.” § 

‘* After the king’s return, he was made dean of Westminster . . . was con- 
secrated bishop of Worcester, after the death of Dr. Gauden, on the last of Nov., 
(St. Andrew’s day) 1662; and at length was translated to the see of Salisbury, 
28th Sept., 1663, void by the translation thence to London of Dr. Humphrey 
Henchman. This Dr. Earle was a very genteel man, a contemner of the 
world, religious, and most worthy of the office of abishop. He was ‘a person 
also of the sweetest and most obliging nature (as one | that knew him well, 
though of another persuasion, saith) that lived in our age ;’ and since Mr.Richard 
Hooker died, none hath lived, ‘ whom God hath blest with more innocent wis- 





° Dalinare Dr. Pope's Life of Bishop Ward, p. 54.‘ Upon the translation of 
Bishop Gauden to Worcester, Dr. Ward, without knowing anything of it, by the 
interest of the Duke of Albermarle and Sir Hugh Pollard, their comptroller, and some 
other of his western friends, whom he had obliged during his residence at Exeter, was 
nominated the bishop thereof, An. Dom. 1662.» —pp. d2—54. 


t Wood's Athenw Oxonienses, vol. ii. pp. 827, 828. (fol. ed.) 
I Le Neve, sup. cit. 


§ Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 27. (fol. ed.) 


«/- 


|| See Cressy, in his Epist. Apologetical, pp. 46, 47. 
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dom, more sanctified learning, or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper,’ 
than he :* so that this excellent person seemed to be only like himself and 
venerable Mr. Hooker, and only the fit man to make the learned of all nations 
happy in knowing what hath been too long confined to the language of our 
little island, [ mean, by his translat on of the said Mr. Hooker’s book called, 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.” "+ .... 

(1663.] “May 10, Joseph Henshaw, D.D., was consecrated bishop of 
Peterborough.”{ .... 

“ He was chaplain to George Duke of Buckingham when he was murdered, 
who procured for him, while a junior master, a prebendship in the cathedral 
church of Peterborough. .... In 1639 he proceeded doctor of divinity, 
being then prebendary of Chichester, and much in renown for his admirable 
way of preaching; but when the nation was turned topsy-turvy by the 
iniquity of the presbyterians, he was despoiled ofall, suffered much for the royal 
cause, was a brand snatched out of the fire, and lived for some time at Chis- 
wick in the house of the Lady Paulet. At length, after his majesty’s restora- 
tion, he was made Dean of Chichester in Sept., 1660, upon the promotion 
of Dr. Rogers to the deanery of Windsor; and, by virtue of the king’s 
congé-d’élire, being elected to the see of Peterborough, 15 April, 1663, upon 
the removal of Dr. Laney to Lincoln, was soon after consecrated, and on the 
28th of May (Ascension day) installed.” § 

[1663.] “Dr. William Juxon, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, died in his 
palace of Lambeth on June 4... .. His best character was that which his 
royal master, King Charles [., gave him, ‘that good man.’ ”’|| 

“These were all the consecrations . . . . 1 meet with in his time.” 

“On Archbishop Juxon’s death, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Lord Bishop of 
London, who (by reason of the good archbishop’s age and infirmities) had 
managed the affairs of the whole province ever since the king’s happy return, 
was now translated to the see of Canterbury with great solemnity and general 
satisfaction.” ** 

“Of Doctor Sheldon there needs no more be said in this place, than that his 
learning, and gravity, and prudence, had in that time raised him to such a re- 
putation, when he was chaplain in the house to the Lord Keeper Coventry, 
(who exceedingly esteemed him, and used his service not only in all matters 
relating to the church, but in many other businesses of importance, and in 
which that great and good lord was nearly concerned,) and when he was 
afterwards warden of All Souls’ college in Oxford, that he then was looked 
upon as very equal to any preferment the church could yield, or hath since 
vielded unto him; and Sir Francis Wenman would often say, when the 
doctor resorted to the conversation at the Lord Falkland’s house, as he fre- 
quently did, that Dr. Sheldon * was born and bred to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.’ "tt 


—_ 
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* See in the Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, London, 1670, p. 95, written by Is, 
Walton. 


t Wood's Athena, vol. ii. po. 365, 6. (ed. folio. ) t Le Neve, sup. cit. 
§ Wood’s Athena, vol. ii. pp. 634, 5. 


|| Kennett’s Complete History, vol. iii. p. 248. € Le Neve, p. 158. 
** Ibid. tt Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 25. 
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‘* And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a city of habitation,” — 
Psalm evii. 7. See also Exodus, xiii, 17. 


WueEn Israel came from Egypt forth, 
And Canaan now in prospect lay, 
Not by the borders of the north, 
(Though slight the toil and brief the way,) 
Did God direct them; but, far round, 
To the Red Sea his people led ; 
Then to the desert’s utmost bound ; 
A toilsome march, and full of dread. 





To cross that gulf no means were nigh, 
Should they by Pharaoh be pursued ; 
No fruits that desert could supply, 
To feed so vast a multitude. 
Seem’d it unwise so wide to roam, 
And thus that wav’ring race to train ; 
Nor lead them to their promis’d home, 
With least of circuit, toil, or pain ? 


ne ad 





Theirs if the power to choose had been, , 
Nor God their guardian still in sight, 
The shortest, easiest path, I ween, 
Had to their blindness seem’d the right ; 
: Man’s passion still, if left to choose, 
Seeketh but smoothness, haste, and ease ; 
K’en as the self-will’d child pursues 
J The toys that for the present please. 


‘The Lord, who saw both way and end, 
Their weakness and their powerful foes, 
Still near to guide them and defend, 
Their path in mercy for them chose. 
He knew that they would backward turn, i 
(Should war arise,) and Canaan lose ; 
Faith’s lesson they had yet to learn, 
Her sword and shield untaught to use. 


And well their wants He understood! 
Shrank not those coward hearts dismay’d, 
When the spies told, ‘* The land is good, 
But cities fene’d, and hosts array’d’’? 
Not all the signs their eyes had seen, 
God’s mighty hand and stretch’d-out arm, 
Their walk, those watery walls between, 
All could not quell their base alarm. 


‘Two years had fail’d their hearts to train ; 
Full forty must those wastes be trod 
Ere they on Canaan stand again, 
By trials nerv'd to follow God. 









SACRED POETRY. 


And if that way be right alone 
Which brings us to the wish’d-for end, 

Then let us God’s high wisdom own, 

Our safest guide, our wisest friend. 


Seems it to us a weary road 
By which he leads to joys above? 
Seems his light yoke a heavy load, 
Without which we could freely move ! 
Seems it that heav’n we could attain, 
Granted this wish, that trial spar'd ? 
Know we, O foolish hearts and vain, 
Ilow soon we then might be ensnar’d ! 


Know we our hearts as God doth know? 
See we our path as God doth see? 

He knows where lurks the ambush’d foe, 
Before what perils we should flee. 

That chastisement, at which we fret, 
Screens us from strife too great to bear ; 

That joy, on which our heart is set, 
If ours, might prove a fatal snare. 


In mercy he withholds that joy, 
In mercy doth that pain prolong, 
Still doth his gentle force employ, 
Nor lets us, at our will, go wrong. 
By toils proportioned to our strength 
(Knowing and furthering our weal), 
He trains and nerves us, till at length 
Our arm may break a bow of steel. 


When Israel reached their home at last, 
And ‘neath their vines and fig-trees lay, 
How sweetly, all their perils past, 
Must they have mus’d upon God's way! 
What at the time seemed hard to bear, 
Then could they clearly understand ; 
And how a Father’s love and care 
Each portion of their wanderings plann’d. 


Thus, if we reach that heavenly place, 
No snares to fear, no wars to wage ; 
Thus shall we see how heav’nly grace 
Led us throughout our pilgrimage. 
How needful was each care and cross ; 
How wisely our own way denied ; 
How mercy shielded us from loss ; 
How right the way; how true the Guide! 


How sweet to understand his ways; 
What now we know not, then to know; 
And yield the tribute of our praise 
For what mysterious seem’d below. 
Lord, lead us to that place of rest, 
And from our own fond will defend ; 
Thou knowest what for us is best, 
Who knowest both the way and end. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


RAILWAY SONNETS, 


“Sune scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not. 
He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain.” 
Did wanton life bid him her goblet drain? 

’*Mid courtly halls and banquets was his lot 
Appointed, that he weighed the world so well, 
And found it wanting? No—the man whose days 
Were crowned with bliss, and with the poet’s praise, 
Was such an one as he with whom I dwell. 

From earliest life him Wisdom for her own, 

With calm tranquillity, designed, Beneath 

A holy parent’s roof, by court or town 

Inviolate, and in deep seclusion laid, 

He twined of amaranthine flowers a wreath, 

And here he wears it in life’s stillest shade. 


Spirits of Stephenson and Watt away ! 
Your mighty triumphs of the grassy mound, 
Along whose even surface, iron-bound, 
The thundering car, with all its vast array, 
Rolls on resistless, through a cloudy spray 
Of mingled vapours, rapid as the steed 
In swiftest course; or more like monster breed 
Of ocean depths, where huge behemoth play— 
Your triumphs please him not. The peaceful nook, 
The quiet vale’s seclusion, are but ill 
Exchanged for restless scenes of busy life. 
Unhappy they whose minds are never still, 
Save in perpetual din and worldly strife! 
On these shall Wisdom ever deign to look? 
IC, 


ee 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 
‘¢}Tow shall they hear without a preacher?” 


‘‘ Let there be light !"—’twas the Word’s first command ; 
Forth from the source eternal flash’d the beam 

In floods, pervading air, and sea, and land— 
The heav'n-born figure of a brighter stream. 


“Go teach all nations !"—(’twas the parting word 
Of Him—the Source, the Preacher, and the Way); 
Go tell the heathen, ye have found the Lord ; 
And teach the famished wanderers to pray. 


Tell them of sin,—of judgment,—and of Him 
Who knew no sin. Loud in their ears proclaim 
The God that sits between the cherubim, 
Upon the seat of Mercy, robed in flame. 


The tidings that have gladdened you repeat, 
In charity to those who walk in night! 
Oh, send the message! Give ye them to eat! 
Oh, love your brethren! and there shall be light ! 


W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





MR. CROSTHWAITE’S REPLY TO MR. FABER ON PRESBYTERIAN 
ORDINATION. 


Dear Sirn,—In replying to the observations which Mr. Faber has 
made on my letter, I shall examine first his theory, and secondly his 
authorities. 

I, Mr. Faber holds, 1, that bishops have jurisdiction over pres- 
byters by apostolical institution. ‘This he considers— 


“ So clear, both from scripture and from ecclesiastical history, that no sane person would 
ever think of disputing it.” 


2. Mr. Faber also believes, that this superiority of bishops is con- 
fined to jurisdiction; in other words, that bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, constitute but two orders, bishops and priests being not two orders, 
but two degrees or classes of the same order. In his letter Mr. l’aber 
has put this, in the first instance, in the form of a question :— 


‘But, while all must admit the apostolical institution of governing bishops, a question 
forthwith arises touching the aspect under which the apostles thought it good to institute 
governing bishops in the church, 

‘*(1.) Did they institute bishops, as a new and distinct order in the ministry, with cer- 
rs privileges, such as that of ordination, EXCLUSIVELY INHERENT in them quoad or- 
adinem ! 

“Or did they, under the official name of bishops, institute certain ‘ere fear to preside 
over other presbyters, only as the first among equals, with certain privileges, such as that of 
ordination, WISELY INTR.USTED to them quoad disciplinam ?” 


He further says (p. 534)— 


‘So far as I can understand the drift of Mr. Crosthwaite’s letter, his real business was 
this—to establish, upon adequate historical testimony, the alleged ract, (for this, I suppose, 
is the Fact which he would allege, ) that governing bishops were appointed by the apostles, 
as a new and distinct order, in the strict technical sense of the word order, with the power 
of ordaining others, EXCLUSIVELY INHERENT in them quoad ordinem, and not SIMPLY IN- 
TRUSTED to them quoad disciplinam, 

‘<The impossibility of establishing this alleged ract I was very far from asserting. I 
merely intimated, that I would not rashly venture to deny the validity of presbyteral ordina- 
tion, as it occurs in the established church of Scotland, until the alleged ract was established. 
| hope there is neither harm nor disgrace, as I claim not to be a pantologist, in confessing 
my own inability to establish it; but I have not the vanity to say, that it is therefore in- 
capable of establishment.” 


But in other places Mr. Faber speaks without hesitation. In his 
letter (pp. 533, 534) he says— 


‘*Clement tells us that, in his time, there were in the church three ranks or gradations of 
clergy analogous to the high-priest and the priests and the Levites of the Mosaical dispensa- 
tion; but then, by the very necessity of his application of a prophecy of Isaiah, he alsv tells 
us, that these three ranks of clergy constiteted no more than two orders; for, through the 
medium of the prophecy, he declares, that there were only two orders in the church, that of 
bishops and that of deacons, thus sub-including (as J suppose it must be allowed) the class 
of presbyters in the class of bishops. 


1 Such is the testimony of Clement ; and in words, at least, that of Jerome exactly agrecs 
With it,” 


ees 








« British Magazine, p. 532. 


Vou, XIV.— Dec. 1838. 
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In the note* which occasioned my letter, he expressly states this to 
be the meaning of St. Clement :— 


‘¢ The statement of Jerome seems to be confirmed by the very early testimony of Clement 
of Rome. This father, who flourished in the first century, incidentally gives us a very dis- 
tinct account of the ecclesiastical polity which had then been established. In each church 
there was a presiding bishop, with his subordinate presbyters and deacons, after the model o! 
the high-priest and the priests and the Levites of the Hebrew church. This arrangement 
was of apostolical institution. But still, while in the church catholic there were thus three 
divinely appointed classes of spiritual officers ; Clement, ina mode which cannot be misunder- 
stood, intimates that there were only two orders.” 

He then quotes the translation of the passage of St. Clement, to 
which we shall return hereafter, and proceeds :— 

‘“« Here, we may observe, no more than two orders are specified, the word bishops being 
plainly used as equipollent to the word presbyters ; and all possibility of misapprehension is 
avoided by the circumstance of Clement's affirmation, that the appointment of these two 
orders was foretold in a prophecy which announced the appointment of exactly two deserip- 
tions of spiritual officers. f will appoint their OVERSEERS (’Emoxdérovs) in righteousness, 
and their MINISTERS (Acaxdvors) in faith. In point of evidence it matters nothing, whether 
Clement applied the prophecy itse/f correctly or incorrectly. Under the simple aspect of tes- 
timony to a fact, had the church in Clement’s time universally understood and believed that 
three distinct orders of clergy had been appointed, that father could never have asserted such 
a form of ecclesiastical polity to be foretold in a prophecy which announced the appointment 
of no more than two sorts of officers described as being overseers and ministers. Hence 
Clement seems to confirm the statement of Jerome—that the creation of superintending 
bishops did not introduce a third and additional order into the church.” t 


Now to this I reply, that this theory of three ranks or classes of 
clergy constituting no more than ¢wo orders is neither more nor less 
than one of the peculiar doctrines of modern popery. The catechism 
of the council of Trent requires the clergy to teach, that there are 
seven orders, and that this has always been the tradition of the catholic 
church. The names of the seven orders are these, “ Ostiary, Reader, 
Exorcist, Acolyte, Subdeacon, Deacon, Priest.”{ It thus makes the 
priesthood to be the highest order in the church. In a subsequent 
chapter, the seven orders are divided into greater and lesser, or, as 
they are technically called, major and minor. The major being those 
of priest, deacon, and subdeacon; and the minor, the remaining fours 
It is needless to inform you, that the object of the court of Rome in 
all this is not merely to magnify the dignity of the priesthood, whose 
office it is to consecrate the eucharist, (the power of transubstantiation 
being put forward rather as the ground of making the priesthood the 
highest order,) but that the great object of this, and of many more of 
the contrivances of the court of Rome, is to depreciate the episcopacy. 
But, as the episcopal order is not to be got rid of altogether, they have 
invented the distinction of ecclesiastical power, which Mr, Faber has 
adopted, into order and jurisdiction. |] 


* Inquiry into the History and Theology of the Ancient Vallenses and Albigenses, p. 505. 
+ Ibid. pp. 558, 559. 
+ * Docendum igitur erit, hosce omnes ordines septenario numero contineri, semperque it 
a Catholica ecclesia traditum esse, quorum nomina hwe sunt, Ostiarius, Lector, Exorcist, 
Acolytus, Subdiaconus, Diaconus, Sacerdos.”—Cat. Cone. Trid. Pars I]. De Orduus 
Sacramento, cap. xxui. p. 222. Colon. 1689. 
Ibid. cap. xxv. 

|| ** Ea [potestas, sc. ] autem duplex est, ordinis et jurisdictionis. Ordinis potestas ad verum 
Christi Domini corpus in Sacrosancta Eucharistia refertur. Jurisdictionis vero potestas tol 
in Christi corpore mystico versatur ; ad eam enim spectat Christianum populum gubernare, 
et moderari, et ad weternam colestemque beatitudinem dirigere.”’—Ibid. cap. x. p. 220. 
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Having, therefore, declared the priesthood to be “the highest de- 
gree of all holy orders,* and having observed that priests are some- 
times called by the fathers “ presbyteri,’’ and sometimes “ sacerdotes” 
or priests,t the Roman catechism states, that although the order of 
priesthood (sacerdotalis ordo) is but one, yet it has various degrees of 
dignity and power, “qui tametsi unus est, varios tamen dignitatis et 
potestatis gradus habet.’’{ It then enumerates the five degrees of the 
priesthood, namely, priests, bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, and lastly, 
the pope himself. ‘Thus also Bellarmine says, that although bishops 
and presbyters are distinguished, yet as far as relates to sacrifice they 
perform altogether the same ministry, and therefore make one order 
and not two, as the reader and chantor, or psalmist.|j 

This doctrine of popery, that priests and bishops are but different 
classes or ranks of presbyters, and not two distinct orders, was very 
fur from being universally received at the time of the Reformation. 
Any one who refers to the seventh book of Father Paul's History of 
the Council of ‘Trent will see how strenuously it was opposed by 
many of the prelates and divines of the Spanish and other churches. 
It has always, and most naturally, found its warmest advocates among 
the Jesuits. In the “ Kxamen Confessariorum,” compiled by Escobar 
and Mendoza, the Jesuits, from the writings of twenty-four of their 
most eminent writers, the doctrine is thus laid down :—* In the serip- 
tures are reckoned presbyters and deacons; by the fathers, subdeacons, 
acolytes, exorcists, readers, and ostiarii;” adding that, though the 
episcopate is usually reckoned an order in itself, in addition to the 
seven, yet it is really contained under that of presbyters.4 

This, then, is the doctrine of the council of ‘Trent and the Jesuits— 
that, as Mr. Faber would express it, bishops and presbyters are not 
two orders, but two classes or ranks of the same order of presbyter. 

Now this doctrine is not only popish, but it is formally and ex- 
pressly contradicted by the church of England. The preface to the 
Book of Ordination commences thus— It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading holy scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers in Christ's 
church, bishops, priests, and deacons.” And I have no doubt it is to 
meet this notion of the Romanists and puritans, that in a subsequent 
paragraph the word “ ordained,” which was not in the original edition 
of 1549, was afterwards added, at the last review, in 1661.“ And 


—_— _—-—_ 
SS 
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* « Tertius, omniumque sacrorum ordinum summus gradus est sacerdotium.’’—Ibid. 
cap. xh. p. 227. 

* Ibid. cap. xli.—xliii. t Ibid. cap. xlix. p. 229. § Ibid. 

| “*Etsi enim episcopus et presbyter distinguuntur, tamen quantum ad sacrificium, idem 
omnino ministerio sore a proinde unum ordinem, non duos faciunt, sient etiam Lector et 
Cantor, seu Psalmista.”*—— Rob. Bellarmini Secunda Controv. Generalis, liber. I. cap. xi. 
p- 4. Disputat. tom. ii. p. 152. Pragw, 1721. 

§ ‘In scripturis numerantur Presby teri, Diaconi; a Patribus Subdiaconi, Acolythi, Iix- 
orcistee, Lectores, et Ostiarii.... Profecto episcopalis ordo preter septem solet annumerart 5 at 
sub presbyterio tanquam perfectum sacerdotium continetur. ’— Liber Theologiw Moralis, 
Viginti quatuor societatis Jesu Doctoribus reseratus. CQuem R. P. Antonius De Escobar, et 
Mendoza Vallisoletanus, ejusdem Societatis Theologus, in Examen Confessariorum digessit. 
Post 32 Editiones Hispanicas et 3 Lugdunienses, editio novissima, auctior et correctior, addi- 
tionibus illustrata. Tract. vii. Sacramenta. Examen viii. Circa materiam de Sacramento 
Ordinis, pp. 883, 834. Bruxelle, 1651. 
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every man which is to be ordained or consecrated bishop shall be fully 
thirty years ofage.’”” The service itself is also now called, “ The form 
of ordaining or consecrating of an archbishop or bishop.” The word 
vrdaining not having been in the edition of 1549. 

In like manner, the word “ ordained’’ was added in the form of 
presentation—** Most reverend father in God, we present unto you 
this godly and well-learned man to be ordained and consecrated 
bishop.”’ 

In the language of the prayer at the end of the Litany likewise this 
same distinction of orders is plainly intended,—* Almighty God, giver 
of all good things, who by thy Holy Spirit has appointed divers orders 
of ministers in thy church,” &c. 

I am so clearly of opinion that this notion of bishops being a class 
or rank and not a distinct order is in direct contradiction to the doc- 
trine of the church of England, that I believe the maintenance of it is 
an offence against the Act of Uniformity, and punishable accordingly. 
The interpretation which I have given to the language in the book of 
ordination is supported by the highest authorities. In the index to 
Bishop Gibson’s Codex, under the word bishop, I find, “ Bishops— 
order of—distinct from priest. 5 Edw. VI. 13, 14, Car.11.  P. to Form 
of Consecration, p. 99.’’ On referring to page 99 of the Codex, we 
find the first chapter of the fourth title. The heading is, “ The three 
ORDERS of ministers in the church ;’’ for which he adduces the preface 
to the Ordination Services. In like manner, Bishop Taylor, in his 
Discourse on Episcopacy, having undertaken to prove (Sect. xxviii.) 
from a variety of authorities, that, by the faith and practice of Chris- 
tendom, bishops have ever been “a distinct order from the rest ;” he 
concludes his argument thus :— 


“* But it were infinite to reckon authorities, and clauses of exclusion, for the three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons; we cannot almost dip in any tome of the councils but we 
shall find it recorded, and all the martyr bishops of Rome iid onet acknowledge and publish 
it, that episcopacy is a peculiar office and order in the church of God ; as is to be seen in their 
decretal epistles in the first tome of the councils. I only sum this up with the attestation of 
the church of England in the preface to the Book of Ordination—‘ It is evident to all men, 
diligently reading holy scripture and ancient authors, that from the apostles’ time there have 
been these orders of ministers in Christ's church, bishops, priests, and deacons.’ The same 
thing exactly that was said in the second council of Carthage—-xpeir Ba®uois rovrous, pnpi de 
émiaxdmous, wpe Butépous, xai dcaxdévous.”°— Works, vol, ii. p- 190. ed, 1836. 


Bishop Hall says :— 


‘¢ As for the further subdivision of this quarrel, whether episcopacy must be accounted 4 
distinct order, or but a several degree in the same order, there is here no need for the present to 
enter into the discussion of it ; especially since I observe, that the wiser sort of our opposites are 
indifferent to both ; so that whichsoever you take may be granted to them to be but juris humani. 
And I cannot but wonder at the toughness of those other opposites which stand so highly upon 
this difference, to have it merely but a degree ; in the meanwhile, never considering that those, 
among the pontifical divines, which in this point are the greatest patrons of this their fancy, £0 
all upon the ground of the mass; according to which they regulate and conform their opinions 
therein, first making all ecclesiastical power to have reference to the body of Christ, as 
Bellarmin fully : then every priest, being able with them to make his maker, what possible 
power can be imagined, say they, to be above that? The presbyter therefore consecrating, 
well as the bishop, the order, in their conceit, upon this ground, can be but one. 50, then, 
these doughty champions among us do indeed but plead for Baal, while they would be taken 
for the only pullers of him down. But, for ourselves, taking order in that sense, in which 
our oracle of learning, Bishop Andrews, cites it out of the school, qud potestas est ad actum 
specialem, there can be no reason to deny episcopacy to be a distinct order, since the greatest 
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detractors from it have granted the er of ordination of priests and deacons, and of impo- 
sition of hands for confirmation, to bishops only. They are Chamier’s own words,—accipere 
episcopum novam potestatem et jurisdictionem, non iverim inficias,—‘ I cannot deny that a 
bishop’ as such ‘ receiveth a new power and jurisdiction.’ Moreover, in the church of Eng- 
land every bishop receives a new ordination, by way of eminence commonly called his conse- 
cration, Which cannot be a void act, I trow, and must needs give more than a degree. And 
why should that great and ancient council define it to be no se than sacrilege to put down 
a bishop into the place of a presbyter, if it were only an abatement of a degree ?’"* 


On the words of the council of Chalcedon here alluded to by Bishop 
Hall, let me subjoin the observations of Bishop Taylor, in*his Conse- 
cration Sermon :— 


“1 am entered into a sea of matters, but I will break it off abruptly, and sum up this in- 
quiry with the words of the council of Chalcedon, which is one of the four generals by our 
laws made the measures of judging heresies,—’Ericxowoy tis mpeaBvtépov ipo davapépery, 
iepoovAia tariv,—* It is sacrilege to bring back a bishop to the degree and order of a pres- 
byter.’ It is indeed a rifling the order, and entangling the gifts, and confounding the me- 
thod of the Holy Ghost; it 1s a pa er, pee whom God would honour, and a robbing 
them of those spiritual eminences with which the Spirit of God does anoint the consecrated 
heads of bishops. And I shall say one thing more, which indeed is a great truth, that the 
diminution of episcopacy was first introduced by popery, and the popes of Rome by commu- 
nicating to abbots, and other mere priests, _ graces to exercise some essential offices of 
episcopacy, have made this sacred order to be cheap, and apt to be invaded. But then add 
this: if Simon Magus was in so damnable a condition for offering to buy the gifts and powers 
of the apostolical order, what shall we think of them that snatch them away, and pretend to 
wear them, whether the apostles and their successors will or no? = This is WevwacOac 1d liryeov 
Ilvevua, ‘to belie the Holy Ghost,’ that is the least of it; it is rapine and sacrilege, besides 
the heresy and schism, and the spiritual lie. For the government episcopal, as it was exem- 
plified in the synagogue and practised by the same measures in the temple, so it was tran- 
scribed by the eternal Son of God, who translated it into a gospel ordinance ; it was sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit, who named some of the persons, and gave to them all power and graces 
from above ; it was subjected in the apostles first, and by them transmitted to a distinct order 
of ecclesiastics ; it was received into all churches, consigned in the records of the holy scrip- 
tures, preached by the universal voice of all the Christian world, delivered by notorious and 
uninterrupted practice, and derived to further and unquestionable issue by perpetual suc- 
cession.” ’t 


I confess, Sir, that I have no words to express the feelings with 
which I have read the passage in Mr. Faber’s letter in which he 
asserts, that the question he has proposed—namely, whether bishops 
differ from presbyters in order and not in degree only, “ is altogether 
of a different character’ from that discussed by the great writers in 
our church, (of whom I had named, at the moment, Hooker, Bing- 
ham, and Potter,) and that “it may be doubted whether these emi- 
nent writers either answer it or even attempt to answer it.”"} Whether 
they have answered it, may indeed and will be doubted by those who 
are unable or unwilling to understand their arguments. But that 
they gttempt to answer it cannot be doubted by any one who has 
taken the trouble to read what they have written. If Bingham had 
seen Mr. laber'’s letter he could not have more distinctly expressed 
himself to the point. The first chapter of his second book is intitled, 
“Of the original of Bishops, and that they were a distinct Order from 
Presbyters in the Primitive Church.” The second paragraph of 
section I. runs in these words :— 


“But before I proceed to the proof of these things, I must premise one particular to avoid 
all ambiguity, that I take the word order in that sense as the ancients use it, and not as many 


* Episcopacy by Divine Right, part II. sect. iv. Works, vol. x. p. 192. Oxford, 1837. 
Sermons preached at the consecration of two archbishops and ten bishops in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Patrick, in Dublin, January 27, 1660. Works, vol. ii, p. 33. 
t British Magazine, p. 534. 
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of the schoolmen do ; who, for reasons of their own, distinguish between order and jurisdic- 
tion, and make bishops and presbyters to be one and the same order, only differing in power 
and jurisdiction. This distinction was unknown to the ancients ; among whom, the words 
order, degree, office, power, and jurisdiction, when they s of the superiority of bishops 
above presbyters, mean but one and the same thing—viz., the power of the supreme governors 
of the church, conferred upon them in their ordination, over presbyters, who are to do no- 
thing but in subordination to them, St. Jerome, who will be allowed to speak the sense of 
the ancients, makes no difference in these words,—ordo, gradus, officitum,—but uses them 


ent 


: — 


promiscuously, to signify the power and jurisdiction of bishops above presbyters and the whole i 
church ; which is, properly speaking, the very essence of their order. Therefore, sometimes q 
he calls them different orders, as in his book against Jovian, where he says, ‘ that both in the 4 


Old and New Testament, the high ote are one order, the priests another, and the Levites 
another.’ So, in his Epistles to Rusticus and Fabiola, where he joins ordo and gradus 


together. In other places he uses the word gradus only : as, in his Epistle to Eustochium, if 
he calls presbyters, priests of the inferior degree ; and in his Epistle to Heliodore, deacons the z 
third degree ; and, in his Comment upon Micah, bishops, priests, and deacons, the degrees 
in the church. At other times, he expresses his meaning by the word offices; as where he i 
says, that bishop, presbyter, and deacon, are not names of men’s merits, but of their offices. | 


So that it is all one, according to St. Jerome, whether we say the order, or the degree, or the 
office, or the power and jurisdiction of a bishop ; for all these are intended to express the same 
thing—viz., the authority of bishops over their presbyters and the whole church. And in 
this sense | use the waa order in this discourse, to express the opinion of the ancierts con- 
cerning the different powers of bishops and presbyters in the church." 


In the tenth chapter of the same book (sect. 5—7), Bingham proves, 
that so far from bishops being a degree of the presbyterate, there are 
instances of men ordained bishops who had never been priests, such as 
deacons, subdeacons, readers, and even laymen. I shall use no seve- 
rity of language. I do not choose to allow the question to be per- 
plexed by the worn-out art of diverting the reader’s attention from the 
subject to the writer. I deliberately assert, that no one in the least 
degree acquainted with the opinions of Bingham, Potter, Hooker, 
Taylor, Hall, Hammond, Beveridge, Durell, Bilson, or Pearson, can 
by possibility be ignorant that the foundation of all their arguments is 
this, that scripture and antiquity concur in proving that the apostolical 
order was instituted by Christ ; that it is utterly distinct from the order 
of presbyters; that bishops are successors of the apostles in this dis- 
tinction of order from the order of presbyters; and that the distinction ) 
consists, not only in jurisdiction, which may be delegated, but chiefly f3 
in the power of ordaining, which at no period of the church was ever 
permitted to presbyters, except by the papists and by those sects 
which, as I have shewn elsewhere, were introduced into the church 
by the intrigues and artifices of the Roman court.+ 

But Mr. Faber conceives that he has discovered in our form of or- 
daining priests a proof that presbyters have ordaining power. His 
words are :— 






irae. Sag 





‘In our own church the concurrence of presbyters with the presiding bishop, in laying hands 
upon those who are themselves about to be ordained presbytefs, is familiar and notorious. 
Now, here again, the very same reasoning palpably applies. Presbyters either have or have 
not a power of transmitting the presbyterate. If they have, then the point is coneeded. If 
they have not, then their joint imposition of hands is an unmeaning and nugatory ceremonial. 
The whole transaction is hed still more striking by the ciréumstance, that in the ordi- 
nation of deacons there is no concurrence of the presbyters. Whence the inference seems 


i eR Sich ince NR Nai nace se 





* Vol. i. p-. 40. 
t See the Appendix to the Sermon on the Christian Ministry, where also the arguments of : 
several of our great writers are extracted. 
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to be, that, in the judgment of the Anglican church, a single bishop, without the concurrence 
of presbyters, cannot legitimately transmit the higher order of presbyterate ; but that no such 
concurrence Is necessary in conferring the very inferior order of deacon.”’ * 

Now to this I reply, that if by the word “ legitimately” Mr. Faber 
means canonically, or according to law, his reasoning is nothing to the 
purpose. Ifhe means “ validly,” which is the only sense that touches 
the argument, it is not true, A bishop, in a church where this rule ob- 
tains, would of course act irregularly, who should, without great and 
urgent necessity, ordain a priest without the presence and concurrence 
of priests. But if he should do so, still his sole ordination would confer 
priesthood on the ordained person. All through Mr. Faber seems to 
confound these two essentially different questions—what constitutes a 
canonical ordination, and what a valid ordination. Nor has the An- 
glican church exercised any “judgment” (in his sense of the word 
judgment) in the matter. It has merely continued to be governed in 
this matter by the third canon of the fourth Council of Carthage, 
which had been received by this and the rest of the western churches 
many ages before the Reformation. No man ever understood the 
sense of antiquity, or of our own church, on such matters better than 
our greatly learned Bishop Beveridge. In his ordination sermon on 
Acts, i. 26, having observed, by a comparison of 1 Tim. iv. 14, 
with 2 Tim. i. 6,+ that although some of the elders of the church 
may have joined with St. Paul in ordaining Timothy, yet it was 
St. Paul alone by the imposition of whose hands the Holy Ghost was 
transmitted, the bishop goes on to observe :— 


“ As it is in our church at this time, and so hath been in the Latin for many , in the 
ordination of a priest, the priests there Pa join with the bishop in their layiing their hands 
upon him, and yet he is ordained only by the 5 I laying on his hands. For how many 
priests soever lay their hands upon an other’s head, they can never make him a real priest 
unless there be a bishop with them ; but a bishop, by the imposition of his hands, can make 
a priest, although there be never another one with him. Neither doth the law require that 
any priests should be present at such ordination, but only that the bishop, with the priests 
present (if there happen to be any), shall lay their hands upon him that is to be ordained ; 
the imposition of the priests’ hands being only to signify their consent, that such a person 
should be received into their order, and so take off the blame from the bishop, in case he 
should prove to have been unworthy of it. But still, it is only by the imposition of the 
bishop's hands that he is made a priest ; as St. Paul saith, that Timothy received the Spirit, 
by laying on of his hands, notwithstanding the presbytery joined with him in it.” ¢ 


Again, in his ordination sermon on 2 Cor. iv. 1, he comments on 
the words of ordination in these words :— 


“* Where there are several things worthy to be observed: as first, that although the whole 
power of ordination be in the bishop alone, and the ee of his hands for that purpose 
is sufficient to the making of a priest, yet the church hath thought good to order, that the 
priests which are present shall lay on their hands too, in conformity, I suppose, to the ancient 
custom that hath obtained in the Latin church. I say the Latin, because it was never heard 
of in the Greek, or any of the Eastern churches, that any but bishops should lay hands upon 
persons to be pnt oj But in the Latin, there is an ancient canon for it, or decree of a 
council held at Carthage, Anno Dom. 398, which saith, ‘ Presbyter cum ordinatur episcopo 
eum benedicente, et manum super caput ejus tenente, etiam omnes presbyteri, qui preesentes 
sunt, Manus suas juxta manus episcopi super a 2 illius teneant.’—* When a priest is or- 
dained, the bishop blessing him, and laying the hand upon his head, let all the priests also 





* The Vallenses and Albigenses, pp. 555-6. Note. 
* The reader will find the argument from this passage fully discussed in Archbishop 
Potter's Discourse on Church Government. 
t Works, vol. ii. pp, 121-2. Horne's Edition. 
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that are present hold their bands 2 his head, by the hands of the bishop.’ And fiom 
hence, | suppose, it was that our rubric was taken, that it agrees so exactly with it in every 
partic ular. And the reason of it seems to be the same with that of the fourth canon of th 
Council of Nice, that three bishops shall be always present at the ordination of a bishop 
Not but that the ordination is valid, and was always reputed so, although performed only by 
one bishop; but this was done to prevent clandestine ordination, to make the work more 
public and sole ‘mn, and to signalize it by the concurrent testimony and consent of several per- 
sons joining together in it. "s 

Bishop Taylor, from the canon of the Council of Hispalis, in 657, 
shews that even then the canon of the Council of Carthage had not 
been received in the western church; “ but for almost three hundred 
years after, ordinations were made by bishops alone.” + 

The rubric of our church was not designed to pronounce ordination 
of a priest by a bishop alone to be absolutely irregular ; for we do 
uot refuse the orders of the eastern church. Nor would the irre- 
gularity of an English bishop, should he ordain alone, fall on the 
ordained, but on the orduiner,; the orders being still valid, and the 
priest capable of being ordained bishop the next “day, if of the legal 
ace. ‘The rubric merely receives a provincial canon of the African 
chureh, which our church rightly Judges to be useful in guarding 
against several inconveniences, 

| repeat that 1 studiously avoid severity of language. But I have 
no words to express my opinion of a writer possessing so very little 
information as Mr. Faber regarding the constitution of the chureh 
(for L should be sorry to put a harsher construction on his argume nt) 
rashly and pere mptorily deciding on the rubric of the chure h, that, if 
presbyters have not the power of transmitting the presbyterate, “ then 
their joint imposition of hands is an unmeaning and nugatory cere- 
monial.” After this was I not fully warranted in asking, whether 
Mr. Faber meant to join the presbyterians ? Not that I had any ap- 
prehension of his giving up his preterment and his episcopalian orders. 
I contemplated what I conceive the far more mischievous conjuncture 
ofa clergyman, whose name may possibly, in some quarters, carry 
some weight as an author, adopting arguments which the enemies of 
our church have a Honea times brought forward, and which our 
illustrious champions have a thousand times refuted. Mr. Faber may 
quote Bishop Hall; but ona he know, that the reason that the bis shop 
spoke of the orders of the foreign churches at all was, because he had 
already proved presbyterian orders to be invalid ; and was, for that 
reason, taunted, as our church always is, (for this arguinent, also, 
Mr. Faber has borrowed from our enemies,) with the case of the 
foreign churches? Does Mr. aber know that Bishop Hall (whatever 
necessity he may have talked of in the passage quoted by Mr, Faber) 
had already stated his deliberate sentence, that ordination and confir- 
mation “have been ever held so intrinsical to episcopacy that I 
would fain see where it can be shewed that any extremity of necessily 
was, by the catholic church of Christ, ever yet acknowledged for a 
warrant sufficient to diffuse them into other hands’? Were not the 





* Ihid. pp. 137, 138. See also Hooker, book vii. chap. vi. 3. 
} L.piscopacy Asserted, sec. xxxii. Works, vol, i. p- 19s. 
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arguments of Hall, and of all our writers, expressly intended to over- 
turn the foundations on which the presbyterians of Scotland and 
England supported the validity of their orders? The church of 
England has long since simply denied their validity; for if a priest 
of the Roman, Greek, or Oriental church, join our communion, he 
needs and can receive no new ordination ; whereas, a presbyter of the 
Scotch church must receive deacon’s orders from a bishop before he 
can officiate amongst us. And therefore, the opinions of private and 
particular persons do not affect the question one way or other. But 
Mr. Faber is “disinclined, without evidence, to unchurch the pres- 
byterial church of Scotland.” * 

| suppose, however, that it was not without evidence he had said a 
little before, that 


‘The apostolical institution of bishops, with the power of governing superintendence over 
the clergy, is so clear, both from scripture and from ecclesiasticul history, that no sane person 
would ever think of disputing it.” t 


From which I apprehend we may fairly infer, either that Mr, Faber 
believes that “ the presbyterial church of Scotland” have neverthought 
of disputing the apostolical institution of episcopacy, or else that he 
believes it to be composed ofinsane persons. But, after all, what will 
Mr. Faber’s arguments in favour of presbyterianism- advantage “ the 
two churches of history,” when Mr. Faber himself acknowledges that 
he is unable to demonstrate that they derive their orders even “ by 
the simple imposition of the hands of the presbytery” ?~ The simple 
question is this, does Mr. Faber mean, that if three presbyters should 
take it into their heads to consecrate a bishop, whatever irregularity 
they might have committed, their act would be valid, and the ordained 
or consecrated person would be really and bona fide a bishop? If 
Mr. Faber does not mean to say this, I confess I cannot discover what 
he means. And if he does, such an avowal from such a quarter is 
most important. At all events, it is not a new idea, as it seems to 
have been taken up from John Wesley, who being persuaded by Lord 
King’s book that presbyters and bishops are the same, acted on the 
notion, and consecrated Dr, Coke a bishop.§ 

Still I do not perceive how this, even if it were true, could be of any 
service to the two churches of history. 

The examination of Mr. Faber’s authorities I must defer to next 
month; that is, if you think it worth while to trouble your readers 
farther on the subject. If the tone of either this or my former letter 
be such as can give just offence, I am heartily sorry for it. It is my 
earnest wish that truth should suffer nothing by the language or temper 
of its advoeate. Whether what I had already published would warrant 
Mr. Faber in adopting such a tone of levity as may seem to some 
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* British Magazine, p. 536. +t Ibid. p. 532. 
t Vallenses and Albigenses, p. 553. 
§ Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 436. Second Edition. 


Vou. XIV.—Dec. 1838. 40 
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persons rather disgusting, in the treatment of sacred subjects, it is not 
for me to say, I shall certainly not be induced to imitate his example. 
I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITR. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Nov. 13, 1838. 


P.S.—I fear some inaccuracies may have escaped me. I have 
written with great haste, not having received your November Number 
till the latter end of last week, and being prevented by my duties from 
reading Mr. Faber’s letter until Saturday. 


MR. FABER’S POSTSCRIPT ON THE PAULICIANS. 


Sik,—On reperusing Mr. Dowling’s attack last night, I thought it not 
impossible that he might, in a subsequent number of the British 
Magazine, allege my preterition of one part of it as a proof of my con- 
scious culpability. Under this impression, and to save both him, and 
you, and myself to boot, further trouble, I beg the insertion of the 
following postscript to my former communication. 

I. I had said in my work : “ The unsuspecting reader who happens 
not to have particularly studied this part of ecclesiastical history, will 
probably be surprised to learn that the process of reading, with care 
and attention, the four gospels, in connexion with the fourteen epistles 
of St. Paul, actually converted Constantine into a Manichéan.” 

Upon this, Mr. Dowling gravely brings forward, in mood and form, 
the testimony of both Photius and Peter Siculus, or Petrus Siculus, 
(which last is the nomenclature preferred, at my expense, by my 
opponent,) to prove that Constantine was, from the first, a stark 
Manichéan ; and that, upon the receipt of the two books of the gospels 
and St. Paul’s epistles from his friend the deacon, he forthwith rejected 
all the writings of the Manichéans, and admitted (very much like us 
modern protestants) nothing save the deacon’s present, though he 
applied it to the somewhat unexpected purpose of hammering out ot 
it, not sound Christianity, but veritable Manichéism itself,—which 
yet, these very writers assure us, he and his disciples rejected and 
abominated, together with Manes, and Scythianus, and Budda, and the 
whole race of the more ancient heresiarchs, 

1. Now I certainly could never have anticipated that I should 
encounter an opponent so decidedly what we are wont colloquially 
to term matter of fuct, as not to perceive (like the gentleman who 
challenged Sir Walter Scott to demonstrate the existence of the Prin- 
cess Edith Plantagenet) that, in the foregoing extract from my work, 
I was merely using the language of banter, to express my total want 
of reverence for those anile fables which it is the good pleasure o! 
Mr. Dowling to receive as a trustworthy portion of authentic history. 

2. In preferring such a complaint against Mr. Dowling, I can only 
smile; but, as I proceed, I might rather weep, were I, which luckily | 
am not, much given to the melting mood. 
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Adopting, then, the use of plain English, and quitting the language 
of (Lhope) not guéée unpardonable banter, I may well, in Mr. Dowling’s 
own words, ask Mr, Dowling’s own readers, “ Will it be believed” 
that I have actually myself, in all fairness and honesty, quoted, at full 
length, the tdentical passage from Peter Siculus, which my opponent 
has solemnly quoted against me for the avowed purpose of demonstrat 
ing my very culpable “carelessness of mispresentation ?’ 

"The exactly parallel passage from Photius, as given by Mr. Dowling, 
I did not quote; because, as | distinctly stated, I had not read Photius. 

(1.) But Mr. Dowling here will say, that T quoted only the Latin 
version of Peter as it occurs in the Bibliotheca Patrum, not the Greek 
original; and that this said Latin version is no better than it should be, 

It is perfectly true that, because I had no access to the Greek 
original, | quoted only the Latin version: but if any curious individual 
will compare together the Greek, as adduced by Mr. Dowling at 
page 397 of the ‘British Magazine for October, 1838, and the Latin, 
as adduced by myself at page 33 of my own work on the Vallenses 
and Albigenses, he will perceive that they each alike set forth the 
very same alleged fact—namely, that Constantine was originally a 
Manichéan, and that afterward he determined to receive no book save the 
gospel and the Pauline Epistles, (librum deinceps, preter Evangelii et 
Apostoli codices, nullum attingere,) in order that, by their help, (eorum 
ope) he might daub over the injuriousness of his former wickedness, and 
by false interpretations make them speak his own Manichéan sentiments. 

(2.) We find it a somewhat trying piece of business gravely to ex- 
plain a pun to an undiscerning auditor; and perhaps we may find it 
scarcely less trying to undertake the solemn interpretation of a mere 
piece of banter. But most trying of all is it, at least to one’s patience, 
when we have to deal with such treatment as that which I have pub- 
licly experienced from Mr. Dowling. 

He quotes against me a passage to demonstrate what he is pleased 
to represent as my careless inaccuracy, but what the whole world, save 
himself, would instinctively perceive to be nothing more than pure 
banter ; when all the while, ix perfect honesty, the identical demonstra- 
tive passage, which was effec tually to demolish my credit, had actually 
been already cited by myself. 

I regret to say that, even in popish and Socinian writers, I have 
rarely met with a more gross perversion to serve a turn in contro- 
ve rsy. 

Il. Mr, Dowling, however, t talks of my “ attempting to press 
history into the service of a theory.” 

1. It is marvellous that he perceives not my alleged practice to be 
precisely his own actual practice. 

To the great amusement, I doubt not, of the Romish followers of 
Bossuet, who either believe or, for obvious reasons, affect to believe, 
that the Paulicians, and their spiritual descendants the Albigenses, 
were rank Manichéans, Mr. Dowling has resolutely taken up, in 
evident good earnest, the asserted opinion of the re ‘nowned bishop of 
Meaux, ‘and has detereined that the Paulicians (and also, 1 conclude, 

the Albigenses,) shall be all Manicheans of the first water. 
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Under this aspect it is quite in vein, that both Photius and Peter 
Siculus attest their rejection of Manes, and all the writings of the 
Manichéans, their strenuous reception of nothing save the New 
Testament, and their perfect innocence of tampering with the inspired 
text (as the real Manichéans were notoriously wont to do, in order 
that it might thus serve their own purposes), to make it speak the 
language of Manicheism. All this is quite in vein, ‘Those two pre- 
judiced writers, Peter and Photius, assert, with every mark of inconsis- 
tency and falsehood branded upon their assertion, that the Paulicians 
were Manichéans; and forthwith Mr. Dowling, with entire sincerity, 
I doubt not—for we all know how easily the mind may be honestly 
warped by a predetermined theory—professes to believe them ! 


With his ready credulity I have no quarrel. He has an un- | 


doubted right to believe just as much as he pleases; but then I must 
protest against his being out of humour with my thorough incredulity. 
Respecting Peter, whom I have fully examined, and respecting 
Photius, who, from Mr. Dowling’s own account of him, seems to be 
pretty much the mere double of Peter, I am constrained to say, what 
another writer has said of another witness on another occasion : Ego 
huic testi, etiamsi jurato, qui tam manifesto fumos vendit, me non credi- 
turum esse affirmo. 

111. Mr. Dowling apparently triumphs in my full admission, that the 
Albigenses were the spiritual descendants of the Paulicians. 

1. He has small room, I take it, for triumph. While the popish 
priests scattered among the vulgar the same idle tales of the Mani- 
chéism of the Albigenses that their predecessors in the Hast had 
scattered of the Manichéism of the Paulicians, a thoroughly honest 
writer, Roger Hoveden, gives us in full the open religious confession 
of these very Albigenses at Lombers, in the year 1176; a confession 
which at once demolishes the whole Babel of malignant fabrication.— 
See Roger Hoveden, Annal. fol. 319, in my work on the Vallens, and 
Albig., p. 234—236. 

2. What the confession of the Albigenses was, we may justly deem 
the olden confession of the Paulicians, who abhorred Manes and his 
doctrine, and who built their theological creed on the unadulterated 
text of the New Testament; nor can Mr. Dowling legitimately deny 
to me this right of retrospective argumentation, since he triumphs in 
the fact, that the Paulicians were the doctrinal parents of the Albi- 
genses. 

IV. The modern speculatists, whether popish or protestant, of whom 
Mr. Dowling seems so fond, and concerning whom he thinks foul 
scorn of me that I have never consulted them, are little, indeed, 
evidentially speaking, to the purpose. Of the real question, the 
whole pith lies in the two oldest witnesses, Photius and Peter 
Siculus; or rather, I should say, in Peter Siculus alone, for he spent 
nine months among the Paulicians. All that Mr. Dowling’s moderns 
can do is, to read lectures upon the text of Peter, with such comments 
upon it as they can pick up from later and less authoritative 
authors. ‘The matter must finally be settled by Peter himself, Photius, 
if we please, being called in as his companion in the w ‘itness-box. 
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Mr. Dowling’s own lecture has been read; and so has mine. With 
his facility of belief, or with his omnivorous mode of reading what 
asses for history, I have, I repeat it, no sort of quarrel, provided only 
he will allow me to s#ft history as well as to read it, and to plant my 
own belief upon severe examination of evidence, rather than upon mere 
prejudiced and inconsistent assertion. ‘To which side the weight of 
cross-examined testimony inclines, the public, of course, must judge 
for themselves. G. S. FABER. 
Sherburn House, Oct. 25, 1838. 


MR. DOWLING’S REPLY TO MR. FABER ON THE PAULICIANS. 


My pEAR Sir,—I am not less indisposed than Mr, Faber to protract 
our controversy respecting the orthodoxy of the Paulicians. Enough 
has been already written to shew that it is not likely to be continued 
with advantage. In spite of a very sincere desire on my part to 
speak of my antagonist with the respect due to his reputation and sta- 
tion, I fear that an extended discussion might lead to very unedifying 
personalities. Mr. Faber, however, seems to expect a reply. I would 
not be discourteous, and will accordingly make a few remarks on his 
two letters. 

sut 1 beg leave to protest in the outset, that I do not regard myself 
as called upon to answer Mr. Faber at all. My case still remains as 
I stated it in my former letter. After disposing of remarks of a per- 
sonal nature, which, of course, go for nothing, and penetrating the 
serious difficulties presented by Mr. Faber’s affectation of logical rea- 
soning, it will be found that he does but confess what I charged him 
with—namely, (1) that he was acquainted with only a part (a small 
part) of the contemporary evidence, (2) that he does not follow the 
authorities he consulted, and (3) that for what he regards as the most 
important evidence he was content to confide in a translation. To all 
and several of these counts Mr. Faber pleads guilty. Upon the 
ground of his own confession, 1 now crave judgment against his pre- 
tensions to be regarded as an accurate or trustworthy historian. 

It is really amusing to observe Mr. Faber’s anxiety to undervalue 
the work of Photius. As he has not seen it, he feels it necessary to 
disparage it; just as the cunning personage in the fable, when he 
could not get at the grapes, denounced them as sour. It would be 
mere pedantry to insist upon the value of this celebrated piece. And 
if this controversy should ever inspire him with a desire to inspect the 
materials of Paulician history, he will find it amply vindicated in the 
preface to the first volume of Wolf’s Anecdota Greeca. In the mean- 
time, his anti-Photian zeal has been rather unfortunately ardent. He 
tells us, that “Photius never visited the Paulicians;’ that he “ never 
visited them at all; at least, so far as he ever heard.” Has he ever 
heard of the illustrious patriarch’s Bibliotheca?* That noble monu- 
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hy In the letter in which he inscribes it to his brother Tarasius, he describes him- 
self as TW KOLYD THC mpEaEiac, Kai TY Bacrsiw yigw, mpea(severy ix’ Agaupioug 
apeGevrag. It is generally supposed to have been written while he was upon the 
embassy.—Fabr, Bibl. Grac. Tom. ix. p. 374. 
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ment of ancient learning was composed when its accomplished author 
was ambassador from the Emperor to the Caliph. While the Pauli- 
cians were infesting the frontiers of the two empires, and making in- 
cursions into the Roman provinces, it would not have been an easy 
matter for him to go from Constantinople to Bagdad without falling in 
their way, if he did not actually pass through their territory. The 
circumstances of the times render it highly probable that the proceed- 
ings of the warlike heretics formed the subject of his negotiation. And, 
at all events, the most sagacious man of the age, who, before he became 
an ecclesiastic, was notorious for his curiosity about everything con- 
nected with theology, was not likely to see anything of so remarkable 
a people in vain. 

Mr. Faber inquires, whether I venture to impugn the accuracy of 
the “statement that, even according to Photius, the Paulicians ex- 
pressed the utmost abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine ?’’* _ J, too, 
must ask a question. Does Mr. I’aber seriously think that the orthodoxy 
of the Paulicians can be established in this way? No one denies or 
doubts that they expressed their detestation of Manes, and the fables 
which had been adopted by his sect; or that they rejected the old 
Manicheean writings. To do so was the very characteristic of their 
system. All the authorities represent Constantine of Mananalis as a 
bold reformer, who from prudential motives rejected the absurd stuff 
which had hitherto been entertained by his sect. But as he retained 
a belief in dualism, and several other peculiarities common to all the 
dualistic sects, they naturally enough maintained that he was still a 
Manichean ; for though the doctrine of the two principles had 
existed in the east long before Manes was heard of, it had become by 
that time inseparably connected with his name. It is so still. If any 
one were to maintain that doctrine now, we should without hesitation 
call him a Manichean, though he should express his abhorrence of 
Manes and the Gnostic mythology as loudly as Constantine. I repeat, 
therefore, that the reasoning of Mr. Faber “ evidently proves nothing” 
—except a manifest tgnoratio elenchi. 

With regard to Mr. laber’s reply to my exposure of his misrepre- 
sentation of the circumstances under which Constantine adopted his 
new system, I have only to say that 1 am quite unsatisfied, as I 
should think most people must be, with his attempt to explain away 
that misrepresentation as “a mere piece of banter.” I am far from 
being insensible to seasonable mirth; but I readily confess that I see 
no joke here. I am sincerely grieved that a person of Mr. Faber’s 
character should write so. It is lamentable; yea, I must add, pitiful. 

It is an odd way of justifying such a misrepresentation as that 
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* It may be observed by the way that, by slipping the word doctrine into this 
question, Mr. Faber contrives to involve in it a petitio principii. Mosheim cer- 
tainly says, ‘‘ Illi, quod ipse Photius refert, Manetem, ejusque disciplinam detesta- 
bantur.” But he does not mean by the word *‘ disciplina” what is called in common 
parlance Manichaism; i.e., dualism. Mosheim was not the man to assert that. In 
the very first passage cited in the note referred to Mr. Faber, ( Vallenses and Albi- 
genses, p. 54, note,) Photius says, évo piv apydg oporeyovo, we ol Mavtyaio— 
“ they admit two principles, as the Manichaans do.” 
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which I laid to his charge, to allege that he gave the true version of 
the story in a dead language, in a note. This seems to me rather an 
aggravation than an apology, as shewing at least most extraordinary 
carelessness. But this is a delicate point. I will not press it. It has 
already made Mr. Faber very angry. It is in the spirit of a disputant 
of the seventeenth, rather than of the nineteenth century, that he 
describes this part of my letter as a “ gross perversion, to serve a turn 
in controversy.” 

I can assure him, however, very confidently that | have no “ turn’ 
toserve. I have not taken up this subject with a view “to manu- 
facture a community of Manicheens,” or a community of protestants, 
but in the hope of contributing in my poor measure to purify history 
from the mischiefs introduced into it by persons who meddle with it 
for mere party purposes. I certainly sympathize in none of Mr. Faber’s 
terrors with regard to the advantages which my view of the subject 
may afford to the Romanists. I beg leave to inform him most em- 
phatically, that in my historical studies | only inquire for truth ; and 
should feel ashamed to think for a moment that the discovery of truth 
could in any way injure the Anglican church. 

« The modern speculatists,” of whom Mr. Faber speaks so contemp- 
tuously, are, it should be remembered, all the scholars, of every lan- 
guage and every communion, who have during the last century given 
us the result of an examination of the documents which contain the 
history of the Paulicians. My own views were, as | stated in my former 
letter, originally formed upon the study of the sources. But “ a severe 
examination of evidence” has in this instance uniformly had the same 
result, and J was proud to adduce the most illustrious disciples of the 
rival schools of Mosheim and Semler as maintaining substantially the 
same opinion. I gladly embrace the present opportunity of supplying 
an omission, by adding to the list our accomplished countryman, Mr. 
Hallam. Indeed, the orthodoxy of the Paulicians can be maintained 
only by such a writer as Mr. Faber, who does not hesitate to avow 
his “thorough incredulity” with regard to the testimony of the 
authorities, nor scruple to abuse the simplicity of confiding readers by 
serving up “ banter’ and conjecture for authentic history. I am, my 
dear Sir, yours very truly, J. G. DOWLING, 

Gloucester, Nov. 6, 1838. 


RATING TITHES.—MR. METCALFE IN REPLY TO MR. AUSTEN. 


Dear Sir,—Although I entirely concur in the opinion which you 
have expressed respecting the Rev. Mr. Austen’s letter, I cannot 
assent to your decision, that there is no necessity for a reply to appear 
inthe “ British Magazine.” Mr. Jones's valuable pamphlet will be 
read by comparatively few. His views are also assailed in other 
journals ; and Mr. Austen’s are extolled by “A Clergyman and 
Vithe-owner,” in the last number of your own. Most willingly, 


Pent shall I leave the following remarks upon the subject at your 
disposal, 
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Mr. Austen charges the clergy with being “hasty and unguarded 
in complaining of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill, for making the tithe com- 
mutation rent-charge rateable to the net amount ;’’ and asserts, that 
“of the bill itself, as affecting the rating of tithes, the clergy have no 
cause to complain.’’ I heartily adopt one passage in the reverend gen- 
tleman’s letter, that “itis a very important consideration for the clergy 
whether or not their complaints and demands are just and reason- 
able ;”” and I trust that he will agree with me, that they do not gene- 
rally lose sight either of justice or reason when they complain. 
Whether their complaints against Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill be, or be not, 
weil founded is the subject at issue. Mr. Austen views the contem- 
plated measure as just and reasonable, excepting the little bit of 
dishonesty in the title, and declares that he has “ never known tithes 
rated more favourably than upon the net value, as compared with the 
rack-rent of farms.” My own experience—which is pretty extensive 
in the county wherein I reside—would lead me to a directly opposite 
conclusion. The mode, however, of rating tithes and tithe compo- 
sitions has been much too various to afford any criterion of the true 
principle of assessing such property. For that principle we must have 
recourse to the 43d of Elizabeth, and the adjudged cases upon the 
subject. Your “ correspondent’ in July stated the mode of rating 
tithes as settled by the King v. Joddrell, and contended, that if the 
occupier of a farm were exempted from rates upon one-half of the 
whole profits, the tithe-owner should be rated only upon one-half of 
his composition. Mr, Austen, somewhat unceremoniously, says, “ he 
mistakes the matter altogether; it is not the individual that is rated 
or rateable; that “the Joddrell decision was entirely a new thing.” 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that that case was decided on a 
novel principle, it was indisputably the daw of rating at the passing of 
the 6 and 7 William 1V, c. 71, and its continuance pledged to the 
commuting tithe-owner, under the 69th clause of the act, as the rule 
by which his rent-charge should be hereafter assessed. And _ the 
sinister attempt to repeal it, under colour of a declaratory bill, would 
of itself justify the complaints of the clergy against Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
contemplated measure. ‘This ground of justification I shall, however, 
pass over, and enter into the merits of the case, by endeavouring to 
shew that R. v. Joddrell was decided in strict conformity with the 
principle of the law of rating; in perfect harmony with previously 
adjudged cases; and was recognised as sound law, and referred to by 
the Court of King’s Bench in a more recent decision touching the 
rule of rating. 

The only statutory provision which describes the persons and 
property to be included in the poor-rates is the 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2, 
which enacts, that “sums shall be raised by taxation of every inha- 
bitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of every occupier of lands, 
houses, tithes impropriate, propriation of tithes, coal mines, or saleable 
underwoods in the said parish . . . according to the ability of the said 
parish.” Upon this clause Mr. Nolan, no mean authority, observes 
(vol. i. p. 67) :—* The tax is levied upon the person, in respect of some 
particular property possessed or occupied by him.” And if this were 
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otherwise, the tithes of the parson and vicar would escape, as only 
“tithes impropriate, and propriations of tithes,” are mentioned in the 
statute. Kver since the case of Sir Anthony Earby, thirty-three years 
after the passing of the act, not the property, but the occupier, has 
been rated; and whenever there has been no occupier, and the owner 
was not an inhabitant, the property could not be assessed. From the 
words of the statute of Elizabeth, it is evident that every inhabitant 
and occupier in a parish is to be rated, not according to the value of 
his property to let, or to the ren¢ which he pays, but according to his 
“ability ;” in other words, the profits of his farm, or of his trade. In 
Theed v. Starkey and Case v. Stephens, 1 Bott, 118, the poor-rate 
was decided to be a personal charge, and not on the land. And the 
general rateability of stock in trade is confirmed by numerous ad- 
judged cases; and examples of such rating are still to be found. 
Nolan says, “ A clother, a draper, or shopkeeper, and a merchant, are 
rateable for their stock in trade; a butcher and brewer for the capital 
employed in their business; and the owners of ships for their profits.” 
vol. i. p. 144. See R. ». Canterbury, | Bott, pl. 167; R. v. Witney, 
pl. 170; R.w. Mast, pl. 210; R. » Barking, Ld. Ray. 1280; and 
R. v. Ambleside, 16 East. 3880. In which case Lord Kllenborough 
suid— ds to the rateability of stock in trade, that has been decided in 
R. v. Darlington, 6 'T. R. 468, if it be ascertained to be profitable.” In a 
very recent case, the general rateability of stock in trade was also 
fully recognised. In R. v. the Hull Dock Company, Michaelmas 
Term, 1824, 2d D. and R, 464,Chief Justice Abbott laid down the dis- 
tinction of rating such property under the 43rd of Elizabeth; and 
under a local act, the 9 and 10 William, c. 3, for regulating the rating 
in the town of Hull, the words “stocks and estates” are introduced 
into the local act, whilst the word “inhabitant’’ only is found in the 
general statute. “The 43 Elizabeth uses,” says he, “ language appli- 
cable to the kingdom in general; the 9 and 10 William has in its 
view the town of Hull only ;” and the distinction he draws is, that in 
Hull, from the insertion of “stocks and estates,” the profits of trade 
and ships belonging to non-residents, are rateable ; whilst the absence 
of these words from the general act leaves the rating of such profits in 
all other parishes to depend upon the residence of the parties to whom 
they belong. But the necessary stock upon a farm is not rateable. 
The reason for this exemption is given by Mr. Nolan, in his chapter 
on “ double rating.” “ Personal property,” he says, “ is also exempted, 
where it has been taxed in another shape. ‘Thus, the stock necessary 
for cultivating and rendering a farm productive is not rateable, because, 
the annual profits of the land being vated, the profits of the stock are 
assessed in those of the land.’’,—Vol. i. 179. In R.»v. Brown, 8 East. 
928, the farmers let their cows to dairymen, and Brown appealed 
against the rate, because they were not assessed for the profit of the 
milk. Lord Ellenborough said, “The appellant complains of the 
rate without any grievance ; because, the farmer having been rated, 
as we must presume, upon the full profits of the farm, it matters not 
to the appellant whether or not the rate in respect of that farm could 
have been better distributed, by levying one portion of it on the farmer 
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and another of it on the dairyman. . . . . The appellant’s portion of 
the rate would remain the same in either case. . . . . It would be a 
different question, if a farmer derived profit from stock kept on his 
farm, but not connected with the management of it ; as if he kept a 
large stock of cattle there, which he fed with oil-cake, for sale, there 
he would be separately rated for it, not as stock of his farm, but as stock 
generally, from which he derived a separate and distinct profit.” 

Mr. Nolan, in his twelfth chapter, describes the different methods of 
valuation by which the correct proportions for a rate may be ascer- 
tained, and says, “ All these proceed upon the assumption, that the 
rack-rent is the criterion of that actual value upon which the tax is 
laid; but this principle is fallacious, rent being only so much of the 
actual value as the tenant can afford to pay his landlord, deducting 
the expense of cultivation, and a reasonable remuneration for trouble 
and time. The rent, therefore, is the /andlord’s profit; the reasonable 
remuneration is the tenant's profit; both come from the land, and 
form parts of its productive value. .... The net produce, whether 
it goes to the landlord in the shape of rent, or to the tenant as profit, 
or to the occupant proprietor, who stands in the place of both, is the 
legitimate object of tax in the hands of him who occupies the land. If 
no other property but land was rateable, there seems but one objection 
to this mode of fixing the rate by the rack-rent—namely, that the tax 
would fall principally, if not altogether, upon the owner of the inhe- 
ritance. But as most, if not all kinds of real property are rateable, 
some mines excepted, this practice produces great inequality, and 
violates the grand rule of rating, which is, ‘‘ that whatever be the pro- 
portion of rating in a parish, whether to the full value or otherwise, the 
rate must be equally made on all persons.”—Per Lord Kenyon, R. v. 
Mast, 6 T. Rep. 154. “Thus tithes, coal mines, tolls, water-works, 
and saleable underwoods, are assessed according to the net annual 
amount of profits, deducting all expenses, or, in other words, they are 
rated at their full value; but land, when rated upon the rack-rent, is 
only assessed according to the landlord’s profits, or minus the produc- 
tive value, by whatever the farmer's profit amounts to.”—Vol. i. 
p. 197-199. 

Such was Mr. Nolan’s view of the law and principle of rating, up- 
wards of twenty years before R. v. Joddrell was decided. Mr. Austen 
says, that decision was “entirely a new thing.” If he means that 
it was decided upon a novel principle, many of the older cases, and 
those of R. v. Oxford Canal Company, in 1825, and R. v. Trustees 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, in 1829, are right in the teeth of his 
assertion. In the former case, Chief Justice Abbott said—*“ Then 
comes the question as to the amount of the rate, whether the company 
are to be rated at the full value of these tolls, or duties, or only in 
such proportion as lands are rateable in the parish. It appears that, 
in this parish, land is rated according to the rent that may be obtained 
for it ; and I think as this canal is rateable, on the principle of being 9 
much land covered with water, it ought to be rated as other lund.” — 
3 D. and R. 68. In R.v. the same Company, 1829, a similar decision 

was given by the court ; and as the /and was only rated upon the rent 
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the company, after the amount of the poor-rate and all expenses of 
collection was deducted, had a further deduction adjudged of 20 per 
cent. as “ the reasonable profit of a supposed lessee.’’—2 M. and R. 599. 
In R. v. Trustees of Duke of B., Judge Bailey said—“A rule of 
rating is to be laid down applicable to every description of occupiers, 
otherwise you do not rate all persons equally. Ifa party occupy as 
farmer, he pays a rent for the privilege of occupying. ‘This rent is 
not supposed to be the ful/ amount of the profits of the farm, nor of 
the profits after deducting expenses. The trustees here are owners 
and occupiers.. .. We are not to look to the profits of trade, but to the 
occupation of land by the trustees. If rent be the criterion of value in 
other cases, it ought to be so in this.’"—2 M. and R. 143. The year 
after came R. v. Joddrell, Michaelmas Term, 1830; and in 1833, 
R. v. Adams, 4 B. and Ad. 6], wherein Judge Parke, in giving 
judgment, said—“It is not material whether the whole or a certain 
aliquot part of the net profit is rated, provided all lands of the same de- 
scription be rated equally upon the whole, or upon that aliquot pro- 
portion of the profit; and in practice it is usual (and it is most con- 
venient) to rate lands at the rack-rent which they would pay to a 
landlord, or some certain portion of it, the tenant paying all rates, 
charges, and outgoings, which is in effect rating according to a part 
of the net profit only ; but provided it be the same aliquot part in all 
cases, it makes no difference.” “ight decisions, of which R. v. Joddrell 
is the last named, are then referred to, as establishing the true prin- 
ciple of rating, and the whole judgment was delivered with the con- 
currence of Judges Littledale, Patterson, and Taunton. I have 
searched in vain among the adjudged cases since 1833 for one over- 
ruling the “entirely new thing,” as Mr. Austen calls the decision in 
R. v. Joddrell ; and I think I have sufficiently proved that it is not 
entitled to his appellation, but is in strict conformity with the statute 
of Elizabeth, and many previous decisions of the Court of King’s Bench. 
It seems, however, that the assumption of a farmer making any profit 
beyond the rent is ridiculous. Mr. Austen tells us flatly, that * the 
fact is, there are no such profits arising from the land!” If this be so, it 
is much to be regretted that Lord Ellenborough, Lord Tenterden, 
Mr. Justice Parke, and others of the judges, and Mr. Nolan, should 
have been ignorant of this fact. It would have spared them the re- 
proach of making decisions, and writing arguments, on the absurd 
supposition that a farmer received some reasonable remuneration for 
his trouble—some profit from his occupation, when, if Mr. Austen 
be correct, no profit beyond the rent can accrue. 

That lawyers should now and then be mistaken in practical matters 
is not surprising; but that land-agents, land-valuers, and farmers, 
should have been ignorant also of Mr. Austen’s fact is astounding. 1 
find Mr. Bayldon, an eminent land-surveyor, in his “ ‘Treatise on 
Valuation for Poor Rates,” just in the same error, if it be one, as Mr. 
Nolan and the judges, and “assuming” that the tenant of a farm 
makes a rateable profit beyond his rent. In laying a rate upon land, 
he says, according to the average value of the rent, only about ha/f its 
profits are rated—namely, that part paid to the landlord. Land 
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should yield a profit of two rents—one for the landlord, and the other 
for the maintenance of the tenant’s family, and rewarding his industry.” 
(p- 45) And in p. 69, “If it be not usual to rate personal property in 
the district, the profit which the tenant makes more than the rent is no 
more rateable than the profits of a tradesman from the sale of his 
goods,” I could easily furnish your readers with many other 
authorities in opposition to Mr. Austen, but I imagine I have offered 
already quite sufficient to shew both the existence and the rateability 
of the farmer’s share of the profits of his occupation, before the passing 
of the parochial assessment act. By that statute the rateability of such 
profits was taken away, but a provision was introduced in the first 
section for the indemnity of other persons, and for preserving the 
relative liabilities which heretofore existed. “The proviso,” say the 
poor-law commissioners, “at the end of the Ist section of the Paro- 
chial Assessment Act is intended to preserve to the tithe-owner the 
benefit of the decision in the case of the King v. Joddrell.”” They 
then describe the effect of that decision, and add, “ but if, after the 
estimate is made of rateable hereditaments (including the tithe accord- 
ing to the Parochial Assessment Act), there should appear to be a 
profit accruing to the occupier of the kind described in the case, as that 
profit will not be rated under the Parochial Assessment Act, the tithe 
owner would appear to be entitled to a deduction proportionate to that 
profit.” (Inst. Letter on Rating, Third Annual P. L. Rep. p. 315.) 
‘These gentlemen therefore assume, that there may be a profit beyond 
the rent; and that where it exists, a proportionate reduction must be 
allowed to the tithe-owner to preserve the grand rule of equitable 
rating. That Mr. 8S. Lefevre’s declaratory bill aimed to repeal the 
proviso is admitted by Mr. Austen; that it aimed also to do much 
more,—to repeal the principle of the statute of Elizabeth, the 69th 
sec. of the Commutation Tithe Act, and every clause in every other 
statute which interfered with the contemplated object,—must have 
escaped the reverend gentleman’s observation, or he would never 
have told the clergy that, “of the bill itself” they “had no cause to 
complain,” but were “ hasty and unguarded” in petitioning against it. 
If the bill had received the sanction of the legislature, the public faith 
would have been violated with all who had commuted their tithes 
under the G6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 71; the equitable principle of rating 
would have been destroyed; and the land-owners and tithe-owners 
would have been made to sustain nearly the whole burden of the 
poor and county rates, which the 43rd of Elizabeth and other statutes 
had much chargeable on the whole “ ability’? of the country. This last 
consideration might be most profitably worked out ; but I have already 
encroached too much upon your pages now to attempt it, especially 
as I must make one other remark. Mr. Austen says, “the rent- 
charge would be rateable at what it would let for, subject to the pay- 
ment of rates,” &c. This was the principle adopted in Rex v. Oxford 
Canal Company, where twenty per cent. was deducted as the supposed 
hirers’ profits; but would be at utter variance with Mr. S. Lefevre’s 
enacting clause, which states, “that nothing in the said act, or In 
any other act, contained, shall have, or be deemed to have, the effect 
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of rendering any hereditaments liable to be rated for any occupier’s 
profits, in addition to the net annual value of such hereditaments; or, 
of entitling any hereditaments not producing an-occupier’s profit in addi- 
tion to the net annual value to any deduction in or from rate, on the 
ground that other hereditaments producing an occupier's profit are rated 
only on the net annual value thereof.”’ 

Having thus ventured to oppose the views of so eminently distin- 
guished a person as Mr. Austen, who, if I mistake not, was the senior 
wrangler in 1817, and having fully stated the grounds of my opposi- 
tion, I can only hope that the reverend gentleman will either point 
out the fallacy in my statement or allow me, by his silence, to con- 
clude, that the opposition to Mr. S. Lefevre’s bill admitted of a much 
more complete justification than he anticipated could be urged in its 
behalf; and that the clergy have been neither hasty, unreasonable, 
or unjust, in their opposition to the contemplated measure. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Wo. METCALFE. 

Rectory House, Foulmire, Oct. 12, 1838. 


P.S.—Mr. Metcalfe sees no necessity for altering his former commu- 
nication, but embraces the opportunity of offering one or two remarks 
upon Mr. Austen’s last letter. 

Mr. Nolan is therein quoted as saying, p. 165, “It was unusual to 
assess personal property for near two centuries subsequent to the 
statute.” Mr. Metcalfe considers that Mr. Austen should have added 
Mr. Nolan’s conclusion—* but it was at length held to be clearly rateable 
for its profits where they can be ascertained ;’’ because these words ex- 
hibit the view which the learned author took of the law, as the 
cases which he refers to prove the practice. By ‘“ unusual,” he 
simply means, not general, as is manifested by his own references 
—see Rex v. Rodd, 1 Bott, 22 Geo. II1., where it is stated, that at 
Bridgewater, where Rodd carried on the trade of a butcher, * it had been 
usual and customary from the 43 Eliz., and ever since the existence 
of rates for the relief of the poor, to rate and assess the inhabitants of 
the said borough for and in respect of their personal property, or stock 
in trade.”’ From Mr. Austen’s observations upon “ wages,’’ and the 
salaries paid to clerks, and the profits which arise from the trade of 
“the innkeeper, butcher, baker, shoemaker, shopkeeper, carpenter,” 
it would seem that he is not aware of the legal distinction between the 
two classes. The Court of King’s Bench long ago decided against the 
rateability of the former, whilst the rateability of the profits of trade is 
recognised by the same court to this day, and is virtually practised. If the 
profits of trade be rated, the profits of the farmer as occupier must be 
rated ; if both be left unassessed, the tithe-owner and canal company 
are allowed a proportionate reduction; and this is the general mode 
of rating in my neighbourhood, the tithes being assessed at about 
one-fifth of the farm rental, which Mr. Austen will find is about the 
proportion ruled in that case which he ventures to pronounce is a bad 
decision, and which he would set aside without troubling again her 
majesty’s judges, 

FPoulmire, Nov, 6, 1838. 
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Sir,—Neither I nor any person who calmly reflects on the subject 
can say or think hard things of the clergy for having contended 
for rating tithes according to the decision in the Joddrell case ; who is 
to blame for thinking that to be fair and just which the judges have 
decided to be law ? Ifthe principle be just, of course, it ought to be 
adopted ; and no one, more than myself, would rejoice to see it main- 
tained. I have, however, been convinced that the principle cannot 
be maintained in the working, and will be found to be unfair. | 
threw out some remarks in order to call attention to certain points in 
the case, feeling that my brethren, just as much as myself, would be 
sorry to prosecute a demand, even in ignorance, which should prove 
to be unfair; I will trouble you with two remarks more. Under the 
old assessment law, a rate was good which was equally made; by the 
late act, a rate to be good must be made on the full annual value of 
all rateable property ; therefore hereafter, under the Joddrell decision, 
farms must be rated upon their productiveness, which is governed by 
the amount of capital employed and the skill of the occupier: a farm 
may on this principle one time be rateable at two rents, and another 
at only half a rent, according to the capital of the occupier. 

Again, on this two-rent notion, the tithe-owner would be assessed 
upon the net value of his tithe; the farmer upon a value which would 
include the net rent of his farm, the interest of his capital, and com- 
pensation to himself; which latter item I will call a bailiff’s wages. 
Now the tithe is the tenth of the produce when received, and its net 
value is what that tenth produces after payment of the expenses of 
collecting, threshing, selling, and so forth. Suppose the tithe-owner 
to take his tithe in kind, he would be obliged to be provided with 
waggons and horses; that is, to employ a capital, the same as the 
farmer does, and a bailiff to manage his business ; his net profit would 
be the same as before, but he would be rateable on the produce of his 
tithe without deducting the interest of his capital—i.e., the expenses of 
his waggons and horses, or his bailiffs wages, just like the farmer: but 
more than this, if the farmer is rated on the two rents, and the tithe- 
owner on the net value of his tithe, not only is the deduction for in- 
terest of capital &c. allowed to the tithe-owner which is not allowed 
to the farmer, but the farmer is actually rated on the interest of that 
capital which is necessary to render the tithe productive ; he finds the 
waggons and horses, &c., they are a part of his capital on which he is 
rated. I am not aware of any fallacy in the statement I have now 
made; if any of your correspondents can discover one, I shall be very 
glad for it to be exposed ; and if Mr. Jones, or any one else, can pull 
my arguments to pieces, I shall not defend them. I promise, how- 
ever, that if I am shewn to be wrong, I will acknowledge the error. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JounN Tuomas AUSTEN. 
Aldworth, Nov. 5th, 1838, 
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MR. SWAN ON CHURCH RATES. 


Sir,—Having observed, and been much struck with, the conflicting 
decisions between the court of king’s bench and court of arches on 
the one side, and the consistory of London and the judicial committee 
of the privy council on the other, relating to retrospective church rates, 
I have carefully examined all the authorities on the subject, and take 
the liberty of sending you the result, with a request that you will do 
me the favour of inserting my observations in your Magazine: and 
finding, in the investigation of the cases, that part of them have a 
strong bearing on the right of the churchwarden to make a rate, I have 
been induced to draw attention to them, and to add other authorities 
confirmatory of that right. 


On the conflicting decisions of the Court of King’s Bench and Court of Arches on 
the one hand, and the Consistory Court of London and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council on the other, relating to retrospective church-rates. 


Tue court of king’s bench in the case of R. v. Sillifant* has decided that a 
church-rate, good on the face of it, that is to say, appearing on the face of it 
to be made “ for the repairs of the church,” is a valid rate, notwithstanding 
that it was intended to apply a great part of it in discharge of expenses pre- 
viously incurred. The consistory court of London has in Chesterton v. Far- 
lart determined such a rate to be invalid. The decision of the consistory 
court was, on appeal,} in May, 1837, reversed by the court of arches; 
and the judicial committee of the privy council, in June, 1838, on appeal,§ 
reversed the judgment of the court of arches, and confirmed that of the con- 
sistory court. 

These conflicting decisions, at any time perplexing, are the more so at the 
present moment, on account of the anxious state of the public mind on the 
subject of church-rates. 

A general inquiry into the law on the subject of these conflicting judgments 
will enable the public to form their opinion as to the judgment to be most 
relied upon. The prepossession in favour of the common-law courts is always 
great, but in this case the decision of the court of king’s bench coincides with 
that of the court of arches, the chief ecclesiastical court. 

The chief and earliest cases decided, upon parochial rates, relate to the relief 
of the poor, and these having been considered and quoted, as the leading 
authorities, in the decisions on all other rates, the examination of them will 
first be entered upon, and afterwards of those affecting church-rates. 

No lengthened report of the judgment of the judicial committee of the privy 
council having been published, and, from the brief report which has been given, 
it being evident that the same arguments influenced their decision which led 
to the judgment in the consistory court, the examination of the question at 
issue will be made with reference to the opinion given by Dr. Lushington in 
the consistory court of London, as reported in the pamphlet of the attorney- 
general on church-rates. 

The question to be kept in view in this examination is strictly between the 
consistory court of London and the court of king’s bench: the judge of the 
consistory court acknowledges the practice of the ecclesiastical court to have 





* 4 Adol. and Ellis, 354; Mich. T., 6 Wm. IV. 
; Attorney General’s Letter on Church-rates, 24—28th April, 1856. 

+ Is not yet reported ; but the Times of 3lst May, 1837, contains a full report. 
§ A very abridged report only of this case has yet appeared. 
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been, to confirm a rate made for the express purpose of paying a debt pre- 
viously incurred ; and the judge of the court of arches expressly, and by his 
reversal of the judgment of the consistory court, maintains that to be practice; 
and the judge of the consistory court decided against that practice, on the 
asserted ground, that the principle upon which the cases have been decided by 
the court of king’s bench on the subject is against it. The court of king’s 
bench having, in the case of R. v. Sillifant, come to the same decision as the 
dean of the arches did in Chesterton v. Farlar, and consequently in direct 
opposition to the judgment of the consistory court in the same cases, the 
question at issue is strictly between the judge of the consistory court, who 
asserted that the principles of the case in the king’s bench were in conformity 
with his decision, and the judges of the court of king’s bench, who by their 
judgment in R. v. Sillifant have affirmed the law of that court, relating to re- 
trospective church-rates, to be in direct opposition to that held by the judge of 
the consistory. And it must also be borne in mind, that the judgment by the 
court of king’s bench was given in November, 1835; whilst that given in the 
consistory court of London was on 28th April, 1836. The assertion, there- 
fore, by the judge of the consistory of London, that he was deciding his case 
in conformity with the principles laid down by the court of king’s bench, is 
most extraordinary and unaccountable, whilst the court of king’s bench had, 
about five months before, decided directly to the contrary. 

The court of king’s bench seems to have laid down one general rule relating 
to parochial rates, whether they concern the repairs of churches, the relief of 
the poor, or the repairs of highways. In R. v. Dursley,* where the question 
was, whether the expenses incurred in the repairs of the church, in 1823, 
1824, and 1825, were in 1832 legally charged on the church-rates, Lord 
Denman said that, “ It is a general rule with respect to parish rates, founded 
on obvious principles of policy and justice, that they are not to be made re- 
trospectively ; the payers being a fluctuating body, nothing, generally speaking, 
is more just, or more likely to conduce to economy, than to hold, that they 
who create the charge shall themselves bear it.” A general rule as to retro- 
spective rates has been applied to poor-rates,t to church-rates,} and to high- 
way-rates,§ and has likewise been extended to rates for building bridges.| 
The foundation of the principle thus laid down for all these matters is easily 
ascertained by the reference which has been made, in all of the earlier decided 
cases, to the opinion of the court of king’s bench in Tawney’s case; and al- 
though this case relates solely to poor-rates, yet in deciding the cases relating 
to church-rates and highway-rates reference has been made to Tawney’s case 
as the authority for considering that a rate, on the face of it retrospective, 
cannot be supported. On reference to Tawney’s case, it will be found, that a 
poor-rate to reiuaburse an overseer is invalid, because the statute of 43 Eliz. 
authorizes only a rate for the relief of the poor, and gives no authority for 
making a rate to reimburse an overseer; and as that statute contained the 
only authority for making a rate relating to the poor, and as no rate could be 
made but what that statute gave the authority for, arate could only be made in 
form for the relief of the poor; and there being no authority for a rate for re- 
imbursing an overseer, no rate in that form can be valid. Tawney had gone 
out of office, and the court could not, and consequently would not, grant a 
mandamus to the existing overseer, to make a rate to reimburse him for money 
expended by him whilst he was in office ; and so far it was determined that 
an existing overseer could not be compelled to make a rate to reimburse the 











—— 


* 5 Adol. and E., 10; East. T., 6 Wm. IV., K.B. 
+ Tawney’s case, 2 Lord Raymond, 1009, Hil. T., 2 Anne, K.B. 
a Dawson v. Wilkinson, Cases tem. Hardwicke, 381; 10 and 11 Geo. IJ., Trin.T., 
.. B. 
, Sprott ve. Powell, 3 Bingham, 478; Easter T., 7 Geo. 1V., C.P. 
| R. v. Justices of York, 2 Lord Raymond, 1252, 5 Anne, East. T., K.B. 
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late overseers. But Sir John Holt strongly stated the opinion of the court, 
that Tawney during his year of office might have made a rate in form for the 
relief of the poor, and out of it have repaid himself the money he had pre- 
viously expended; and further intimated, that if the justices of the peace 
would not have allowed and signed such rate, the court would by mandamus 
have compelled them to do so; and that learned judge further stated, that it 
is not material whether the money be expended before or after the making of 
the rate. The law laid down by this case is, that although a rate could not be 
made by an existing overseer to reimburse a preceding overseer, yet that an 
overseer may, during his office, make a rate for the relief of the poor, and re- 
imburse himself. ; 

In Rex v. Peterborough,* the court of king’s bench directed a mandamus to 
the justices, to allow and sign a rate which had been made by the overseers, 
the object of which was to reimburse them for the expenses paid by them in 
relieving the poor during the plague, coinciding in the principle laid down in 
Tawney’s case, that the overseer was entitled to apply any rate, made and re- 
ceived by him, in repaying himself past expenses. 

In Rex v. Rotherhithe, the court refused a mandamus to an overseer to 
make a rate to reimburse a late overseer, it ‘‘ having been already resolved in 
Tawney’s case, that a mandamus cannot be granted to the new overseers to 
make a rate to raise money to reimburse the old overseers, but only to raise 
money for the relief of the poor, according to the statute of 41 Eliz., ch. 2. ex- 
pressly, which must be pursued: and an overseer is not bound to lay out 
money until he has it; if he do, he must make a new rate for the relief of the 
poor, out of which he may retain so much as will repay himself.” 

In Gloucester, the raising of rates was regulated by a local act; and Lord 
Kenyon, in the case of R. v. Gloucester, decided in favour of the legality of the 
rate, in making which the parish officers had complied precisely with the 
terms of the act, and had transcribed the material words of the act into the 
rate; his lordship said, ‘‘ How is it possible for us, after comparing the rate 
with the act, and seeing that they correspond, to say that the rate is illegal?” 
the main objection made to the rate being, that it was intended to be applied 
by the overseers in discharge of a debt incurred in a previous year. Lord 
Kenyon further observed, “that this question might be agitated on appeal 
against the allowance of the overseer’s accounts.” And by Mr. J. Ashurst, 
“The court are now desired to quash a rate which appears on the face of it 
to be made for the purpose of raising money for the relief of the poor, and for 
defraying the just and reasonable expenses which the parish officers shall be 
put to in the execution of their respective offices. But the act of parliament 
expressly gives them power to make a rate for these purposes. Then if it be 
legal on the face of it, as being warranted by the act, we cannot quash it on 
account of any possible future misapplication of the money raised under it; 
the parties objecting to this supposed misapplication of the money may resort 
to another remedy hereafter, on appeal against the allowance of the overseer’s 
accounts.” This case, with those of Tawney and R.v. Rotherhithe, establish 
the principle, that if a rate is good on the face of it, it cannot be set aside by 
reason of any intended retrospective application of the money to arise from 
the rate; and that if there be any objection as to the application, that objec- 
tion can only be made against the allowance of the overseer’s accounts. 

In the case of Rex v. Goodcheap,{ the defendant had been appointed over- 
seer of the poor at Easter, 1788, and again in 1789, 1790, 1791, and 1792; 
and he made a rate in the last year to cover the expenditure of the four former 
years, as well as of the last year. Lord Kenyon, chief justice, said, “ When 
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* Siderfin, 377; Mich. T., 20 Ch, II. _ ‘ 
t R. v. Gloucester, 5. Term R. 346; 33 Geo. III., East. T,; K. B. 
t6 Term R. 159, K.B., Hil. T., 35 Geo, ILL. 
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the case was first brought before the court, we thought it too clear for discus- 
sion, and wished that the parish should agree to settle the account, as it 
would otherwise bear hard upon the defendant. For as to the question of law, 
it is impossible to raise a doubt about it. Overseers ought not to include in 
their accounts charges for several years, but all the items of the accounts 
should be confined to that year when the accounts are directed by the act to 
be passed ; otherwise, as the inhabitants are a fluctuating body, the present in- 
habitants would be burdened with the expenses of their predecessors,” The 
ints settled in this case are, Ist, that an overseer out of office cannot be re- 
imbursed by his successor; 2ndly, the right of the overseer to reimburse him- 
self during his office for previously incurred expenses ; 3rdly, that the reim- 
bursement must be confined to the expenses incurred during the year; 4thly, 
the right of the parishioners voluntarily to pay expenses of preceding years. 

The following case is cited to shew that the court of king’s bench applied 
the rules as to retrospective poor-rates to rates laid by justices for the build- 
ing of bridges. In the Queen v. the Justices of Saint Peter at York,* the 
chief justice said, ‘‘ that the persons who were to be charged to the repair of 
the bridge ought to be made privy to the laying out of the money; and that 
the rate to be made ought to be for the repairing of the bridge; and that, in 
the case of an overseer of the poor, the justices might order a rate to be made 
for the relief of the poor, and out of that the overseer might be reimbursed the 
money he had laid out, and that that was the regular way, and the rate must 
not be made for reimbursing the overseer.” 

And in the court of common pleas, in the case of Sprott v. Powell,t where 
the surveyor of the highways had been ordered by the vestry to defend an in- 
dictment, and he had paid the expenses, the court held the surveyor to be per- 
sonally responsible for the expenses, on the ground that he had it in his power 
during his office to reimburse himself; and that he was to carry on the pro- 
ceedings, to incur the expense, to charge it to the parish account,—after it had 
been agreed to at a public meeting, or allowed by the magistrates,—and to be 
paid out of the fines, payments, and assessments, raised by virtue of the act. 

Having seen that the same rule has been applied to poor-rates, highway- 
rates, and rates for building bridges, it remains for inquiry, how far the same 
rule has been adopted with respect to church-rates. In Bishop v. Eagle,} 
where an account was brought by the then existing churchwardens against 
the former ones, the court were of opinion that the old churchwardens were 
entitled to be allowed their expenses, in case their expenses outbalanced their 
receipts. 

The case of Dawson v. Wilkinson § is relied upon as an authority that a 
church-rate good on the face of it, but intended to be applied to repay past 
expenses, is invalid. In this case the court of the archdeacon of 
had, on an allowance of the churchwarden’s accounts, ordered the existing 
churchwardens to reimburse the former, for money by him expended for the 
parish, and not paid. An application was made to the court of king’s bench 
for a prohibition to the archdeacon’s court, which was granted, and the fol- 
lowing are the observations of the judges :—Lord Hardwick, chief justice, 
being absent, Page, justice, said, ‘‘ The ecclesiastical court has no power but 
to decree an account, and then to order a rate; the account must be audited, 
but they have no power to order a rate to be niade to reimburse. So, in 
Tawney's case, the overseer had disbursed money out of his own pocket, 
upon a sudden emergency of great sickness in the town, and yet the court 
would not help him.” Probyn, justice, held, “ that there appeared a want of 





* 2 Lord Raymond, 1252 ; Easter T., 5 Anne, K.B. 
* 3 Bingham, 478; East. T., 7 Geo. IV., C.P. 
t 10 Mod. 22; East. T., 10 Anne, K.B. 
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jurisdiction on the face of the proceedings below ; the churchwardens are 
always supposed to have raised money enough to pay themselves, and there- 
fore can in no case be ordered a reimbursement.” And Chapple, justice, said, 
«It is very clear from Tawney’s case that there cannot be a rate to reimburse 
the churchwardens, and the reason is, because they are not obliged to lay any 
money out of their own pockets.” This case relates solely to that part of 
Tawney’s case where the judges refused to order a rate to be made to reim- 
burse him after he was out of office; it leaves entirely untouched the rules 
laid down by Sir John Holt in Tawney’s case, as to the power of the overseer, 
during his year of office, to make a rate in the common form, and to reimburse 
himself out of the money to arise from it. It is decided professedly on the 
principle laid down in Tawney’s case, and cannot be otherwise construed than 
as a confirmation of it. The use of this case of Dawson and Wilkinson as an 
authority for considering a rate illegal, though good on the face of it, by 
reason of its being intended to be applied in payment of past expenses, cannot 
be supported ; it contains no decision to that effect, and any inference drawn 
from it with that view is altogether opposed to the authority upon which it 
is decided—viz., Tawney’s case, 

In the case of R. v. Haworth,* it appeared that the parish of Bradford com- 
prises Haworth and other hamlets, and that the hamlet of Haworth by custom 
pays a certain portion of the expenses of the repairs of the church; the vestry 
at Bradford made a rate upon the parish for reimbursing the churchwardens 
of Bradford such sums as they had expended, or might thereafter expend, on 
the parish church of Bradford; and the parishioners of Haworth having refused 
to pay the sum of 50/., their proportion of the rate, an application was made 
to the court of king’s bench for a mandamus to compel them to do so, Lord 
Ellenborough, chief justice, said, ‘‘ The regular way is, for the churchwardens 
to raise the money beforehand by a rate made in the regular form, for the 
repairs of the church, in order that the money may be paid by the existing in- 
habitants at the time, on whom the burden ought to fall. It will indeed 
sometimes happen that more may be required to be expended at the time than 
the sum actually collected will cover; but still it is admitted that the incon- 
venience has been got rid of, in such cases, by an evasion; for the rate has 
been made in the common form, and when the churchwardens have collected 
the money, they have repaid themselves what they have disbursed for the 
parish. But we cannot now grant the mandamus to make a rate in the com- 
mon form ; for the demand made upon the defendants was, to make a rate in 
the form in which the rule was drawn up, to reimburse the churchwardens of 
Bradford for money which they had expended, as well as for what they 
might expend, and the refusal of the defendants to make such a rate applies to 
the form of the demand, and we cannot qualify their refusal. At present it 
appears that the rate prayed for in this form would be bad, and therefore we 
cannot enforce it by mandamus,” 

The decision of the court in this case is, that they would not enforce the 
rate, because in the form in which it was prayed for, it would be bad, and that 
they did not consider themselves justified in altering the form of the rate, or 
of the rule upon which the mandamus was applied for; and there is in this 
case a complete recognition by the court of the power to make a rate in com- 
mon form, and for the churchwardens after they have collected the money to 
repay themselves what they have disbursed for the parish, thus confining 
the time of reimbursement to the year of office of the churchwarden, inasrouch 
as the churchwarden must repay himself out of the rate which he receives as 
churchwarden. 

In the case of R. v. Sillifant,t+ the rate was made “ for and towards the re- 





* 12 East. 556; Tr. Term, 50 Geo. IIT., K.B. 
t 4 Adol, and Ellis, 354; Mich. T., 1835, K.B. 
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pairs of the church of the parish, and for such other purposes as a church-rate 
is by law applicable to.”” It was admitted by the churchwarden that the re- 
solution of the parishioners in vestry for making the rate was passed upon an 
account, laid before the vestry by the churchwarden, of disbursements by him 
in that capacity, between Ladyday, 1834, and Ladyday, 1835, including the 
sum of 19/. 10s., for an instalment and interest on a sum borrowed, under 
59 Geo. III., on the credit of the church-rates; and that the said rate was 
applied for and granted for the raising of the money, to be placed in the 
churchwarden’s hands, to pay the said interest and instalment, and to meet 
his other disbursements, as churchwarden, during the year ended at Ladyday, 
1835. It was objected, that the rate was not lawful, because the money was 
expended first, and at the end of the year the rate had been made. Lord 
Denman, chief justice, said, ‘‘ I believe we are all satisfied that there is nothing 
in the objection that the purposes of this rate are retrospective, the rate being 
correct on the face of it. That point could be raised only in objecting to the 
accounts,” 

This is a most important decision, and the points settled by it are— 

First, That a church-rate may be made to a churchwarden at any period of 
his year of office, for the purpose of repaying him the disbursements made by 
him during his year on behalf of the parish. But this rate was correct in 
form, it being made ‘‘for the repairs of the church, and for such other pur- 
poses as a church-rate is by law applicable to.” This is in conformity with 
Tawney’s case, and other cases relating to poor-rates, 

Secondly, That a church-rate, if good in form, cannot be set aside by reason 
that the purposes for which such rate is made are retrospective. This prin- 
ciple was established by Tawney’s case, R. v. Peterborough, R. v. Rother- 
hithe, R.v. Gloucester, R. v. Goodcheap, R. v. Haworth, Lanchester v. Frewer, 
and Sprott v. Powell. 

Thirdly, That any objection to a rate, as to its purposes being retrospective 
when it is good in form, must be made against the accounts of the church- 
warden. The same principle is laid down in R. v. Gloucester and R. v. 
Goodcheap. 

The principle laid down in the cases of R. v. Gloucester and R. v. Good- 
cheap are very strong authorities in favour of that in R. v. Sillifant, as to the 
validity of a rate, if good in form, though intended ‘in part to be applied re- 
trospectively, ‘The act of Elizabeth did not allow of any retrospective appli- 
cation of a poor-rate infavour of a late overseer; but still the court deter- 
mined the rates made in conformity with the act to be valid, although it was 
intended to apply them in reimbursing expenses incurred in a previous year. 
But as the ecclesiastical courts have confirmed church-rates, when made for 
the express purpose of repaying expenses incurred during a previous year, the 
reasons fur supporting a retrospective church-rate are stronger than those for 
retrospective poor-rates. ‘The expenses of the poor may be ascertained by the 
overseer from day to day; and those of repairing the highways, whether 
they be ordinary or imposed by judicial proceedings, and extending beyond a 
year, are incurred by the surveyors, and the money raised by rate, from time 
to time, as the occasion arises. But it not unfrequently happens that the 
repairs or rebuilding of a church last beyond the year in which they are com- 
menced. The estimate for the work, made perhaps by the churchwarden, or 
an architect, is submitted to the vestry for their approbation; and after their 
approbation is given, the work is ordered by the vestry to be proceeded with. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for the expenditure to exceed the estimate of 
the architect; and it is the more probable that that should be the case when 
the estimate is made by the churchwarden or the vestry. Suppose the 
churchwarden to depend upon the estimate, and to obtain a rate for the 
amount of it ; and suppose the repairs or rebuilding of the church to be con- 
tinued beyond the churchwarden’s year of office, and that the expenditure ex- 
ceeds the estimate, or that it turns out that the rate cannot be recovered, by 
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reason of some informality: it bas been decided that the churchwarden is 
responsible for the whole ; and is it just that he should pay the excess, or 
whole of it, out of his own pocket? The vestry claim the right of judging of 
the correctness of the estimate, and of the amount to be raised by the rate, 
and yet the churchwarden is liable for the excess of the expenditure above the 
rate, or for the whole, if the rate be defective in form. And the decision in 
Chesterton v. Farlar, given by the consistory court of London, holds, not 
only that he cannot require a reimbursement, but that if the vestry make a 
rate, of which part is to be applied to that purpose, that the rate is illegal, 
and cannot be enforced. The principle laid down in that case being a reversal 
of all the previous rules, practice, and decisions, of the ecclesiastical court, (b 
which an ecclesiastical judge, it is understood, is by his oath bound to decide,) 
without being supported by a direct authority in decisions in any court of 
common law or equity, and resting upon unsupported inferences, is most 
impolitic and unjust. The decisions, rules, and practice, of the ecclesiastical 
courts are best adapted to the administration of the law relating to the 
repairs of churches, and the reversal of that law must operate with great in- 
justice and oppression towards churchwardens, who, as officers of the ordi- 
nary, and likewise burthened with the discharge of difficult duties, are entitled 
to receive the protection and most lenient consideration of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

One inconvenience arising from the decisions of the courts of common law, 
that a rate cannot be made to reimburse a late churchwarden, is, the asserted 
necessity of the churchwardens obtaining the amount of the proposed ex- 
penditure by a rate made and received previously to the commencement of 
the work. Therefore, in the repair or rebuilding of churches, which will cost 
some hundreds, and, in some cases, thousands of pounds, these large sums 
are to be raised by the churchwarden before the commencement of the work, 
and kept in hand by him until the completion of the work, which may be 
delayed for months, or even years ; and it leads to this further absurdity, that 
ifthe repairs or building of the church should occupy any time beyond the 
year, the old churchwarden, who has the money, will be out of office, and 
have no control over the works; and the new churchwarden, who will have 
the control, will have no money; for the old churchwarden, who is re- 
sponsible for the works, cannot give up the possession of the money. 

If, as it will be hereafter seen by the extracts from Lindwood, that the 
parishioners are bound to repair the church, and that each parishioner is 
obliged to contribute in proportion to the quantity of land he occupies, and 
the number of cattle he feeds, (or, according to the present practice, in pro- 
portion to the annual value of such lands,) what reason can be given why the 
proportion thus by the law imposed upon each parishioner should not, at the 
time it became due, be enforced against him by the ecclesiastical court; as 
the other extracts say, it may be by the penalty of excommunication, a moni- 
tion to the party to pay the amount having been previously served upon him? 
The only impediments to this administration of the law arise from such deci- 
sions as that of Chesterton v. Farlar, and from the temporal courts having 
deemed illegal a retrospective church-rate, from no other reason than because 
it was necessary to consider a retrospective poor-rate to be illegal. 

It is of importance to shew the opinion of the court of common pleas on the 
subject of retrospective rates. In Lanchester v. Frewer,* Best, chief justice, 
said, ‘The churchwardens who superintended the repairs would have been 
repaid if they had made a good prospective rate; and whatever they suffer 
has been occasioned by their own negligence.” And Mr. Justice Burrough 
held in the same case: “The affairs of the church are purely ecclesiastical 
cognizance ; and every person in the parish is liable to contribute to the rate 


* 2 Bingham, 361; Michaelmas Term, o George 1V., C. P. 
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which the churchwardens have in their management. As churchwarden, the 
plaintiff had it in his power to indemnify himself by making a proper rate ; but 
having neglected to do so, he cannot recover in this action.” And in the 
case of Sprott v. Powell,* Chief Justice Best held as follows: “In Brook v. 
Guest, and Lanchester v. Frewer, the party charged was a churchwarden, 
and might have reimbursed himself by a rate for the expense he had incurred 
on behalf of the parish.” 

In the court of chancery, in the case of Nicholson v. Masters,t Lord 
Harcourt, C. decided that the executrix of a deceased churchwarden was 
entitled to relief in that court, and ‘ decreed that the parishioners should re- 
imburse the plaintiff the monéy laid out by her testator, together with the 
costs of suit ; and that the money should be raised by a parish rate.”” And in 
an anonymous case, reported in Viner’s Abridgment, the Master of the Rolls 
held: ‘That the churchwardens are trustees for the parish, and that the 
parishioners ought to contribute, and not to lay the burthen on the poor 
churchwardens.” 

The case of Lanchester ve. Thompson? is an authority relied on for con- 
sidering to be illegal a church-rate made for the repairs of the church ; that 
is to say, good in form, but intended to be applied, in any considerable pro- 
portion, for past expenses, as well as a rate made in form for reimbursement. 
In this case, Lanchester, the late churchwarden, filed a bill against several 
of the parishioners, to compel them to reimburse him for money he had dis- 
bursed on behalf of the parish in the repairs of the church, during his year of 
office ; and the vice-chancellor held, that ‘‘in the case before Lord Ellen- 
borough it was established, that no church-rate can legally be made for the 
reimbursement of a churchwarden, because that would be to shift the burthen 
from the parishioners at the time to future parishioners. The law was the 
same with respect to poor-rates until a late statute; and although the spiri- 
tual court may compel a church-rate for the purpose of repair, it must follow 
the law, and cannot compela rate for reimbursement. A court of equity must 
follow the law, and it can be no ground for relief here that the party has not 
used due diligence.” The circumstances of this case are exactly similar to 
those in Tawney’s case, the party in this case being the late churchwarden, and 
the other the late overseer; in both cases an application is made for reim- 
bursement after the expiration of the year of office. In Tawney’s case, the 
court of king’s bench stated, that he ought, during his year of office, to have 
made a rate for the relief of the poor, and to have repaid himself; and in this 
case, the churchwarden is charged with not having used due diligence. What 
omission of due diligence was intended, the vice-chancellor does not explain ; 
and it is reasonable to infer that it was similar to that by Tawney not 
making a rate, and reimbursing himself whilst in office. It is clear that the 
vice-chancellor determined this case upon the principles of the law relating to 
poor-rates, as it stood previous to a late statute (41 Geo. 3), for he expressly 
alludes to it. And it seems equally clear that he considered the law relating 

to poor-rates, previous to the statute, to be the same as that now regulating 
church-rates ; and it could not, therefore, have been intended by the vice- 
chancellor to state the law further than as it regarded the question before 
him,—that is to say, as tothe reimbursement of a late churchwarden, but to 
leave it, on other points, as it had been previously decided in the several 
cases relating to poor and church-rates. 
In the case of Lanchester v. Frewer, in the court of common pleas, before 
referred to, which relates to the same repairs of the same church as Lanchester 
v. Thompson, that court held that the churchwarden might have reimbursed 
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bimself out of a rate made for the repairs of the church. The decisions of the 
judges in the two courts are consistent, if the decision of the vice-chancellor 
applies only to a rate made on the face of it, for the reimbursement of the late 
churchwarden ; but if it refers, likewise, to rates good on the face of them, 
but intended to reimburse past expenses, the judgment of the court of common 
pleas is clearly opposed to it, for that court deemed him entitled to have re- 
imbursed himself out of a rate made by him for the repairs of the church. 

It is now necessary to consider what have been the decisions of the eccle- 
siastical court with respect to a retrospective rate. In the case of Brettell v. 
Wilmot, in the court of arches, it appears, by the judgment of Sir George Lee 
in 1756, that the repairs were completed before the rate was made, and that 
the rate was grounded on the workman’s bills. The rate was opposed as 
well in the consistory court of London as in the court of arches, and no ob- 
jection whatever seems to have been raised against the validity of the rate, by 
reason of its having been made to repay past expenses; so that it may be 
concluded ‘that, at that time, the rate was considered to be legally made. 
According to the judgment in the consistory court of London, in the case of 
Chesterton v. Farlar, a case occurred in the year 1770,* in which the 
decision of Sir George Hay was apparently founded on the principle of 
sanctioning a rate retrospective in form. In that case, Sir George Hay re- 
jected an allegation of a defendant resisting a church-rate on the ground that 
it was retrospective for one year, and that thus the law stood in the eccle- 
siastical courts since 1812, in which Sir Christopher Robinson, in the Spital- 
field’s case, held the same doctrine as Sir George Hay in 1770. 

The statute of 43 Elizabeth having, under the construction given to it by 
the decisions of the courts, been deemed to operate oppressively upon the 
overseers of the poor, the legislature have in two points, and by acts of par- 
liament, mitigated the hardship. The statute of 17 George II. authorizes the 
succeeding overseer to recover arrears of rates made by the preceding overseers, 
and to apply them, when received, to ‘“‘ reimburse their predecessors all sums 
of money which they have expended for the use of the poor, and which are 
allowed to be due to them in their accounts,” But this remedy not having 
extended far enough for the protection of the overseer, the statute of 41 
George III. c. 23, was passed. The preamble (sec. 29) recites, that it has 
happened that the overseers of the poor of some parishes, townships, vills, or 
places, have not been able to collect a sum of money sufficient for the relief 
and maintenance of the poor within or belonging to the same, but they, or the 
guardian or guardians of the poor, have heretofore actually advanced and ex- 
pended considerable sums for that purpose. And it was enacted, that the 
overseers of the poor, out of any money which they or any of them should 
collect or receive out of any rate for the relief of the poor, should repay and 
reimburse the preceding overseers of the poor all such sums of money as they 
or any of them shall have heretofore advanced, or expended, for the relief of 
the poor, during the time no rate for the relief of the poor has been made, or 
that any appeal has been depending, which affected the whole of such rate, o1 
upon the hearing of which the whole rate might be quashed or set aside. 

Therefore, with respect to poor-rates, the principle of not reimbursing over- 
seers, grounded by the decisions of the court of king’s bench upon one of the 
provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, has been wholly set aside by the statute 
of 41 George III., with respect to the reimbursement of overseers after the 
expiration of their year of office, for money expended by them in the main- 
tenance and relief of the poor during the year of office. No such alteration 
Was requisite in regard to church-rates, as there was not, and is not, any law 

in existence which it is necessary to repeal. When the legislature had so 
altered the law as to allow the reimbursement of overseers of the poor who 
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had gone out of office, it would seem to follow as a nec cessary consequence, 
that all those decisions of the courts which have been founded upon the re- 
pealed law, and which have been applied by the courts to church-rates, should 
not be deemed to be binding. 

Although there is no similar provision in the statute book to authorize the 
—- of churchwardens for past expenses, yet the act of 59 Geo. III. 
chap. 134, s. 14, fully sanctions the principle of making a rate for expenses 
previously iota The churchwardens, with the’ consent of the vestry and 
of the bishop and incumbent, are authorized and empowered to raise, upon 
the credit of the church-rates, such sum or sums of money as shall be neces- 

sary for defraying the expense of repairing any church or churches ; and if 
this part of the clause is not deemed a sufficient recognition of the principle of 
reimbursement, that principle is fully sanctioned by that part of the provision 
which authorizes the churchwarden to raise, by a rate, sufficient to pay the 
interest, and ten per cent. of the principal annually ; so that, after the money 
is borrowed, the churchwarden is, for the next ten years, authorized to raise a 
rate for the reimbursement of the expenses incurred, and paid previously to 
the years in which such rates shall be raised. 

The objections to the decision of the consistory court of London in the 
case of Chesterton v. Farlar are— 

First, That it has been the regular practice in the ecclesiastical courts, to 
which the administration of the laws relating to the repairs of churches and 
to church-rates expressly belongs, as appears by the case of Brettell v. 
Wilmot, in the court of arches in 1756, and the cases before Sir George Hay 
in 1770, and Sir Christopher Robinson in 1812, in the consistory court of 
London, to enforce the payment of church-rates, made expressly for the pur- 
pose of repaying past expenses. 

Secondly, That such uniform practice has never been prohibited by the 
temporal courts, on the ground of an excess of jurisdiction in the ecclesiastical 
courts, 

Thirdly, That the principle laid down by the temporal courts for consider- 
ing rates retrospective on the face of them to be itlle gal, which applies solely 
to those made to reimburse a parish officer after the expiration of his year of 
office, has arisen from the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, which 
authorizes only rates to be made for the relief of the poor, but gives no power 
to make rates for reimbursing an overseer; consequently, rates made under 
that statute for reimbursing an overseer ‘would be without authority, and 
illegal. : 

Fourthly, That the provisions of that statute are in no respect applicable to 
church-rates, and that there is not any statute or other law which renders 
it imperative on the ecclesiastical or temporal courts to determine a church- 
rate illegal. 

Fifthly, That inasmuch as the statute of 41 Geo. III. has extended the 
provision of the statute of Elizabeth, by giving the overseer a right to be re- 
imbursed by his successor, anda power to enforce such a reimbursement, it 
seems inconsistent with the due administration of those ecclesiastical laws, 
which require and enforce the repairs of churches, without any necessity 
arising with the view to a more effective administration of those laws for the 
purposes for which they were intended, to reverse the rules and practice of the 
ecclesiastical court, in compliance with dicta of judges founded upon that 
defect in the provision of the statute of Elizabeth, which the legislature has 
thought fit, by the statute of 41 George III., to remedy in favour of the 
overseer of the poor; and more especially that such reversal of the rules and 
practice of the ecclesiastical court should be made after the defect in the 

statute of Elizabeth had been remedied. 

Sixthly, That the adoption of the principle so originating from the de- 
fective provision of the statute of Elizabeth is to impose upon the chureh- 
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warden the hardships, from which the statute of 41 Geor ge III. 
the overseer. 

Seventhly, That the statute of 41st George III. has placed the overseer in 
the same condition of being reimbursed which the churchwarden before pos- 
sessed by the rules and practice of the ecclesiastical courts. 

Eighthly, That it is unintelligible how upon principle the validity 

rate for retros spective purposes should be made to depend upon the 
or smallness of the amount of the sum intended to be so applied; that the un- 
certainty as to the amount must necessarily cause vexatious resistances to 
church-rates, and must render the legality of most churfch-rates doubtful, until 
they have been confirmed by the ecclesiastical court, and must operate to the 
ereat vexation of churchwardens in the discharge of their duty, and be the 
source of constant litigation. , 

Ninthly, That the court of arches and the consistory court of London, and 

that the court of king’s bench, in the case of Rex v, Goodcheap, have directly, 
and that the court of king’s bench, in Rex v. Gloucester, and Rex v, Sillifant 
have indirectly, sanctioned the payment, by the parish, of expenses incurred 
in previous years, and that the statute of 59 Geo. ILI. authorizes a charge 
upon the rates of the e ‘xpenses of repairs, and the repayment of such expenses 
by rates to be made in the ten years sub sequent to such charge, and conse- 
quently thus recognises the principle of paying the expenses of preceding years 
out of the church-rate. 

Tenthly, That although the court of king’s bench has refused to compel by 
mandamus the parishioners to make rates for reimbursing a parish officer, after 
the expire ation of his year of office, and has determined the illegality of a rate 
made in form for the reimbursement of past expenses; yet that court has 
almost universally held, that the illegality of a rate as to reimbursement of 
officers during their office applies only to the form of it; and that court has 
repeatedly decided a rate in common form (or good on the face of it) to be 
valid, although intended to be applied in discharge of expenses previously in. 
curred during the year. 

Eleventhly, That instead of the decision in Chesterton v. Farlar, by the 
consistory court of London, being sanctioned by the princi iples laid down in 
the cases decided by the court of king’s bench, it is opposed in every case, as 
far as relates to the reimbursement of a parish officer during his year of office, 
whenever that question has arisen, and the direct contrary is adjudicated in 
Rex v. Gloucester, Rex v. Goodcheap, and Rex v. Sillifant, as far as relates to 
the expenses of former years, and it is not supported by any direct decision 
whatever, but only by unauthorized inference. 

Twelfthly, That instead of there being no decided case governing that of 
Chesterton v. Farlar, the court of king’s bench, in the case of Rex v. Glou- 
cester, and in November, 1835, in the case of Rex v. Sillifant, did decide a 
rate good on the face of it, but intended to be applied for retrospective pur- 
poses, to be a valid rate, whilst the consistory court of London, in Chesterton 
v. Farlar, in April, 1836, decided a similar rate to be invalid. 

The law relating to retrospective rates is, of necessity, intimately connected 
with the general question of church-rates; and many points decided by the 
judges, relating to retrospective rates, evidently shew the impression on the 
minds of those judges, that churchwardens possess the power to make rates, 
and it therefore seems advisable that attention should be called to them. 

The common-law courts have determined cases on a variety of subjects on 
the same principle, and particularly as to the responsibility of commissioners, 
parish officers, &c. In Horsley v. Bell,* certain commissioners were held 
responsible for contracts made by their engineer, because they possessed the 
power of raising money by rates, for defraying the expenses of the works to 
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be executed under their control. A surveyor of the highways, in Sprott v. 
Powell,* was deemed liable for the expenses of the defence of the parish 
against an indictment which he had given instructions for under an order of 
the vestry, because he could charge the expenses to the parish account, and 
repay himself out of the rate which he had the power to impose upon the 
parishioners ; and an overseer of the poor is personally responsible for orders 
given by him, on behalf of the parish, in providing for the poor. In Lan- 
chester v. Frewer, Chief Justice Best held, ‘‘that the churchwardens who 
superintended the repairs would have been repaid if they had made a good 
prospective rate, and whatever they suffer has been occasioned by their own 
negligence ;”” and Mr. Justice Burrough stated, “‘ As churchwarden, the plain- 
tiff had it in his power to indemnify himself in making a proper rate, but 
having neglected to do so, he cannot recover in this action.’+ In Brooke v, 
Guest, and Lanchester v. Frewer, the party charged was achurchwarden, “ and 
might have reimbursed himself by a rate, for the expenses he had incurred on 
behalf of the parish.”{ The common-law judges, in deciding all cases relat- 
ing to parish rates, appeared to have considered the powers and responsibili- 
ties of the churchwarden, overseer of the poor, and surveyor of the highways, 
to be the same ; and inthe cases above referred to, the judges, under the appa- 
rent impression that the churchwarden possesses the power of making a rate 
to reimburse himself, have adjudged him responsible for repairs of the church 
ordered by the vestry, because he could, by making a rate, raise the money 
necessary to pay for such repairs. If the churchwardens possess the power of 
making a church-rate, then no injustice is done to them by making them 
responsible; as they share the same responsibility as other parish officers 
holding similar offices, who have the power to raise the money by ratez. But 
if the courts adjudge that the vestry only has authority to raise a church-rate, 
the churchwarden is unjustly charged with the responsibility of paying for 
orders given by him under the direction of the vestry; for in all other cases, 
the right to make the rate, and the responsibility for work ordered, devolve 
upon the same persons. In Lanchester v. Thompson, the vice-chancellor 
held, that the plaintiff had no ground for relief, because he had failed to use 
legal diligence ;§ now if the churchwarden possess not the power of making a 
rate, how can he be said to have failed in using legal diligence ? 

The only conclusion to be drawn from these decisions is, that the judges, in 
delivering their judgment, considered the churchwarden to have authority to 
make a church-rate. 

And it is reasonable to conclude, that Lord Ellenborough, in Rex v. Haworth, 
had the same impression whilst using the following sentences—“ The regular 
way Is, for the churchwardens to raise the money beforehand by a rate, made 
in the regular form, for the repairs of the church ;” and again, “ for the rate 
has been made in the common form, and when the churchwardens have col- 
lected the money, they have repaid themselves what they have disbursed for 
the parish.” 

Although these opinions of the judges may not be decisive on the question 
whether a churchwarden may make a rate, yet the circumstance that the re- 
sponsibility has been thrown upon the churchwarden, from the consideration 
that he could make a rate, ought to have great weight in deciding the ques- 
tion in favour of his right to make a rate. <A general discussion of the law of 
church-rates would be out of place, but a brief reference will be made to the 
general law as stated by Linwood, and to the practice connected therewith : 
the following are extracts from Linwood :— 

1, Custom throws the burthen of the repair, at least, of the nave of the 
church, upon the parishioners. —Linwood, 53 n. repar. 


* 3 Bingham, 478. * 2 Bingham, 361. 
t 3 Bingham, 478, § 5 Maddocks, R. 
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2. In cases of such custom, the parishioners are bound to contribute ac- 
cording to the portion of the land they occupy, and the number of animals 
which they possess and feed within the parish.—lbid. 

3. If there be any parishioners who are bound to contribute to such re- 
pairs, and who, possessing the ability, neglect or refuse so to do, the eccle- 
siastical court may compel such persons to such a contribution by the punish- 
ment of excommunication, a monition to pay the contribution having been 
served previously to the sentence of excommunication, that the church may not, 
by their neglect, long remain unrepaired.—I bid. 

These three passages shew, first, that the parishioners are bound to repair 
the nave of the church ; secondly, that each parishioner’s obligation towards 
this general parish burthen is in proportion to the quantity of land he occu- 
pies, and the number of cattle he feeds in the parish; and thirdly, that if 
any parishioner refuse or neglect to contribute towards the reparation of the 
church, the ecclesiastical court may compel him to do so by the punishment 
of excommunication, 

irst, it is unnecéssary to give further authorities as to the obligation of the 
parishioners to repair, as all the highest legal authorities, Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir John Holt, and others, confirmed by the usage of centuries, concur with 
Linwood in the law thus iaid down, 

Secondly, on this point the ancient practice has by usage devolved into a 
rate, ascertained by the annual value of the land occupied by each parishioner. 

The obligation on the parishioners to repair the church being universally 
acknowledged, and the proportion of the obligation of each parishioner being 
equally certain, all that remains to be done, when the church is out of repair, 
is, to ascertain what the repairs will cost, and what is the proportion which 
each parishioner is bound by law to contribute towards them. This has, in 
the first instance, by the indulgence of the ecclesiastical court, devolved upon 
the parishioners in vestry, who, upon the appearance of a necessity for repairs, 
have always complied with the consequent necessity for making a rate; that 
is to say, they have estimated the cost of the repairs, and then have divided it 
amongst the parishioners according to the proportion in which the law throws 
it upon each parishioner. 

That the parishioners have deemed the making a rate for the repairs to be a 
legal obligation on them, whenever the necessity for repairs has arisen, may 
be ascertained from the precedents of libels for church-rates in Oughton’s 
Ordo Judiciorum. These libels are proceedings in the ecclesiastical court, on 
behalf of the parish, to compel refractory parishioners to pay their contribu- 
tion towards the repairs of the church; or, in other words, to pay the rate 
charged upon them. From their being proceedings instituted by the church- 
warden on behalf of the parish, they may be assumed to be the best proof of 
what the parishioners considered to be the nature of a rate, and upon what 
principle they acted in making a rate. Now it will be found that these libels 
state, in the first instance, as the foundation of the rate, that the church is out 
of repair; secondly, that it is consequently necessary to repair the church ; 
thirdly, that such repairs will cost so much money; and lastly, that it is 
necessary to raise, for that purpose, a rate of so much in the pound on the 
annual value of the lands &c. in the parish to defray the expenses. ‘Thus 
the obligation on the parishioners to repair is confessed, and the necessity of 
making a rate as a consequent obligation is likewise acknowledged. 

It is altogether admitted, that if the churchwardens call a vestry, and the 
parishioners do not attend, the churchwardens may make a rate; that is to 
say, the parishioners tacitly allow the churchwardens to ascertain what the 
repairs will cost, and to fix the amount each person ought to pay. 

The obligation on the parishioners to repair the church whenever there 
should be occasion being incontestible, and the proportion to be contributed 
by each parishioner towards the repairs on every such occasion being 

pointed out and clearly defined by law, it is absurd for the parishioners to 
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attempt an evasion of the obligation by a refusal to ascertain what the repairs 
will cost, and to distribute the cost amongst the parishioners, It is admitted, 
that on the neglect of the parishioners to attend the vestry, the churchwardens 
may fix a rate; now if there were not a legal obligation on all the parish- 
ioners to repair the church, and for each to contribute in a certain proportion, 
neither could the vestry make a rate upon absent or non-assenting parish- 
ioners, nor could the churchwardens legally make such a rate on the neglect 
of the parishioners to attend the vestry. If, as is sometimes asserted, it is at 
the option of the parishioners to grant or refuse a rate, and thus consent to or 
refuse to repair the church, and if it be entirely voluntary with them, and 
there were no law to oblige them to contribute, by what right can a majority 
of a vestry bind an absent or a recusant parishioner ? The only legal ground 
upon which an absent or recusant parishioner can have a proportion of the 
expense of the repairs thrown upon him is, the well-known and acknowledged 
obligation on the parishioners to repair the church, and the equally well- 
known and acknowledged obligation on each parishioner to contribute towards 
such repairs rateably, according to the value of the lands occupied by him in 
the parish. 

It may now be inquired, what is the meaning of a rate made by the church- 
wardens, where the parishioners refuse to grant the rate. In such case, the 
churchwardens do only what it is acknowledged they legally may do on the 
neglect of the parishioners to attend the parish vestry ; that is to s say, ascer- 
tain what the repairs will cost, and what is the proportion each parishioner 
has to contribute towards them. The ecclesiastical court, in enforcing a 
churchwarden’s rate, only ascertains the costs of the repairs, and the propor- 
tion each parishioner has to bear thereto, by means of the churchwardens, 
whom the parish appoint as their confidential officers in relation to the repairs 
of the church, and so designate to be thus confided in upon this matter, and 
who, on the similar occasion, where the parishioners neglect to attend the 
vestry, are admitted, and the law construes, to be the proper persons to make, 
and who may legally make, a church-rate, 

There is no substantial difference whatever in the proceedings against ¢ 
parishioner for enforcing the payment of his proportion of the rate, Wickes 
it be made by the paris shione ‘rs in vestry, or by the churchwarden. In both 

‘ases, the want of the repairs of the church, and the necessity of repairing it, 
must be the foundation, and every parishioner proceeded against has every 
opportunity of contesting the validity or equality of the rate, or the proportion 
he is by law bound to pay, or any defect in it in any other respect, as well 
where it is made by the churchwarden, as when it is made by the vestry. 
And in both cases, the payment of the rate will, after sentence, be enforced by 
the same means—that is to say, by the writ pro contumace capiendo, which 
has been substituted for excommunication and the writ pro excommunicato 
capiendo; but it was always the practice in the ecclesiastical courts, before 
the issuing of the writ pro contumace capiendo, to issue a monition to the 
defendant, warning him of the judgment of the court, and requiring him to 
pay the amount decreed by the court; and by the present practice, a similar 
monition always precedes the issuing of the writ pro contumace capiendo ; 
and it is to this practice of issuing a monition before excommunication to 
which the third extract above given from Linwood refers, such having been 
the practice in Linwood’s time, as it was then requisite that a monition should 
‘sentences of either Interdict or Excommunication.* The proceed- 
ings, therefore, upon a rate made by the churchwarden is strictly in con- 
formity with the rule laid down in the third extract. As the ecclesiastical 


court possesses the power of making every parishioner contribute towards the 
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repairs of the church, it must be immaterial whether the amount of the con- 
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tribution of each parishioner be ascertained through the instrumentality of the 
churchwarden or the vestry. 

A few authorities which confirm this view of the case will be quoted. In 
Rogers v. Davenant,* “ It was agreed by the court, that the spiritual court 
has power to compel the parish to repair the church by their ecclesiastical 
censures ; but they cannot appoint what sums are to be paid for that purpose, 
because the churchwardens, by the consent of the parish, are to settle that. 
As, if a bridge be out of repair, the justices of the peace cannot set rates upon 
the persons that are to repair it, but they must consent to it themselves. 
‘Those parishioners here who are willing to contribute to the charge of repair- 
ing the church may be spared, but as for those who are obstinate and refuse to 
do it, the spiritual court may proceed to excommunication against them ; but 
there may be a libel for the rates set by the churchwarden.” In this case, 
the court evidently had in contemplation two courses of proceeding, the one 
by articles, which correspouds with the proceeding by indictment at common 
law for non-repair of a bridge; and the other, by libel, to compel those to 
contribute to the repair of the church who are obstinate and refuse to do it, 
and to proceed by libel to recover the rates set upon them by the church- 
warden, 

‘That parishioners ought to contribute, and may be cited in a cause of con- 
tribution, towards the repair of the body of the church, and to the charge of 
furnishing books and other utensils required by law, to be bought at the com- 
mon charge of the parish, appears partly by the register, and partly by Pitz- 
herbert, in his Natura Brevium, who gathers it from the register.’’+ 

‘The obligation on the parishioners to contribute, and their liability to be 
cited in a cause of contribution, are here clearly laid down; and as the pro- 
ceeding by libel on a churchwarden’s rate is a cause of contribution, and 
commences with a citation, it clearly comes within the definition. 

“As to the neglect of reparations of the church, church-yard, and the like, 
the spiritual court has undoubted cognizance thereof, and a suit may be 
brought therein on nonpayment of a church-rate, made by the churchwardens 
for that purpose.’’} 

The legislature, in the statute of 10 Anne, c. 11, sec. 25, seem to have 
considered the powers of the churchwardens to make a church-rate equal to 
those of the overseers of the poor and surveyors of the highways to make 
poor-rates and highway-rates, and that section fully recognises the power of 
the churchwarden to make a rate. 

“ Provided always, that in all such cases, when and so often as such annual 
or other agreements shall not be had or made for the apportioning or distri- 
buting such rates, it shall and may be lawful to and for the churchwardens of 
the present parish church, and the overseers of the poor, and the surveyors of 
the highways, for the parish or district then remaining to such present church, 
to assess, collect, and levy of the inhabitants within and throughout the pre- 
sent limits of such parish for the relief of the poor, and the repairs of the 
highways, within the present limits of such parish, and the repair of the pre- 
sent church, all such rates and taxes as the churchwardens, overseers of the 
poor, and the surveyors of the highways of such parish, might have done be- 
fore any division made,” 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
RoBert SwWAn, 
Lincoln, Oct. loth, 1833. 


———— —— 


* ) Mod.&. See also Fitzherbert’s N, LB. p.116; and Blank v. Newcomb, Holt’s 
Rep. 594. 
* Avliffe’s Par. 468. + 3 BL Com. 92, 
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ON TRADITION. 


Sir,—I beg leave to resume the notice of the book of the Warden of 
New College, which I left unfinished in your last number. I mentioned 
in my last (p. 514) the ambiguity of the Warden’s manner of e xpressing 
himself. ‘The word which re ee ts the subject in dispute is one 
which in his use is ambiguous; e. g. (p. 65), “Through this very period, 
and through periods even still darker than this, must ‘the oral traditions 
of the church have descended.” And again (p. 69), he says, that in 
Oxford it has been assumed, “that there are still certain outlying 
doctrines, forming an integral portion of revelation, which have never 
yet been embodied in inspired scripture, but are to be picked up 
only by a humble and laborious search into the opinions and teaching 
of primitive antiquity.” Now it does not appear from these passages 
whether the Warden means to charge certain persons with the main- 
tenance of the authority of tradition now oral, or of writfen tradition 
not embodied in inspired scripture; for he does not, I believe, charge 
them with the maintenance of @¢co kinds of tradition. lam now con- 
tending for written tradition; by no means denying therefore the 
possibility of a tradition being now both oral and genuinely apostoli- 

cal, But the persons against whose opinions the Warden has written 
have to complain that his ambiguous use of the word “ Tradition” is 
not remedied in the natural way—namely, by the production of in- 
stances of some traditions, oral or written, which are supposed to be 
taught or held. We are left to discover what these traditions are ; 
and if we combat the Warden’s statements, are in the unpleasant con- 
dition of making a reply to a general allegation, without the advan- 
tages to which persons on the defensive side are justly entitled— 
namely, the full declaration of the specific charges maintained against 
them. 

But the Warden's objections to tradition 7a general which is sup- 
posed to be apostolical, yet is not embodied in holy scripture, seem to be 
principally two:—first, that “ there is an ‘a priori’ improbability against 
divine inspiration having been afforded to an incomplete scripture ; 
and that “ it is naturs ally to be assumed that the apostles, when they 
did proceed to place their doctrines upon paper, would at all events be 

careful to omit nothing which they deemed necessary to the salvation 
of their readers, (p. 382;) sec ondly, “that the primitiv e ages of Chris- 
tianity, after the close of the apostolical period, did not possess those 
pec vuliar petite ages for arriving at divine truth which, at the present 
time, we are so apt to sup pose.” (Pp. 40, ) 

Now ie ‘re is in this first proposition of the Warden’s that ambiguity 
of which I have already ventured to complain. Who has said that 
the scripture is incomplete in what is its real purpose ? and what does 
the Warden mean by an “ incomplete scripture” himself? Yet sup- 
pose any member of the church of England to take the ground, that 
the canon of scripture, though amply sufficient to salvation with the 
teaching of the church, might nevertheless have been lawfully fuller 
than it is; for that certain books of undoubted inspiration are now lost. 
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The learned author, the Rev. Jeremiah Jones, to whom the Warden 
refers us on the subject of the canon, candidly says (in opposition to 
his own opinion), ‘ That it has been thought by many that St. Paul 
wrote an epistle to the Corinthians before either of those his epistles 
to that church which are now extant . . . . This has been generally 
the opinion, not only of the writers of the Romish church, but also of 
many of the most celebrated protestants—such as Calvin, Beza, 
Drusius, Pareus, Grotius, M. Le Clerc, Dr. Collins, Capellus, Dr. 
Hill, and others, who make no doubt to affirm that St. Paul did not 
only, besides the epistles which we now have under his hand, write 
this former epistle to the Christians at Corinth, but several others, now 
lost as this is.’’ It seems therefore to be maintained, by authorities to 
which the Warden will not object, that there is no “a priori” impro- 
bability against scripture being so incomplete as to want some inspired 
books. But furthe ‘r, was not the Old Testament written at various 
dates, and the canon of the Old Testament concluded for centuries 
before the New was written? What was the Old Testament before 
Malachi; and the scriptures, as a whole, before the writing (not to 
move the question of the reception) of the apocalypse, to the believers 
living at the respective periods? Was either complete, or was either 
lacking in divine inspiration ? IT conclude that there is no “a priori” 
improbability against such incompleteness (if it must so be called) in 
holy scripture as this—namely, that a// the counsel of God should not 
be detailed in it. Is it contended by any that ad/ the purposes of God 
towards us are revealed any how ? 

The second obligation seems to me a very unhappy one. The 
Warden amplifies it in the next paragraph by adding, “ITtis a falla- 
cious argument which would urge their nearness in time to the age of 
the apostles as a proof that no mistakes could be fallen into by the 
early Christians.” Now this proves, if anything, too much. For, 
although the Warden would confine its force to tradition, what is to 
hinder its reaching the competency of the early Christians to decide 
upon the canon of the se riptures ? If their nearness of time to the age of 
the apostles is not a proof that no mistakes of importance could be 
fallen into by them, or, however, a strong ground for thinking so, on 
what round are we to believe that what we call holy se ripture is sO; 
for it is on the testimony of the early Christians that we receive it ? 

It is true that “traditional truth” does not pass from mouth to 
mouth “among uneducated persons” with accuracy and certainty. 
But who of the persons against whom the W arden writes has ever 
maintained that it now does or ever did? I believe them to contend 
for the tradition of the church, the tradition of St. Lreneeus, St. Justin 
Martyr, St. Polycarp, St. Clement, and others, the competent and 
learned fathers, not the uneducated persons, of the church. Nor does 
the Warden's parallel help hisecase. A “ well-informed historian’’ has, 
no doubt, a far more accurate knowledge of the events connected with 
the Norman conquest than was possessed by nine-tenths of the 
“ villagers’ of this country who lived at that period. Iam quite 
ready to say that a well-informed historian now knows more of those 

events than a// the contemporaneous vil/agers : but I suppose no one 
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would maintain that any of our day know more than, for example, 
the well-informed of that day, who compiled the Doomsday survey, 
And, to return to my ground, ifall were incompetent to convey tradition 
from want of education, how can we believe any to have existed who 
were competent either to decide upon the .canon of scripture or pro- 

i cure its preservation and propagation by transcripts? In striking 
i ' this blow at the competency of the early Christians, the Warden 
t | invalidates the force of tradition and holy scripture together. 

I cannot express in any other words so well as in his own what I 

find given by* the Rev. Jeremiah Jones (to whom the Warden refers) 
as the proposition to be made good in one of the chapters on deter- 
mining the canon,—“ That the best method by which the canonical 


phi fl authority of any book or books can be established is, by the testi- 
fi . monies of those who lived nearest to the times in which they were 
i written.” 


I now pass on to those three topics which the Warden seleets as “som 
of those leading points of Christian doctrine which have been affected 
by being brought into contact with ecclesiastical traditions ; baptisin 
the Holy Eucharist, and church government. 


BAPTISM. 


The Warden begins with assuming that bs aptis m bears every appear- 
ance of being ex: actly analogous to circumcision. But admitting ai 
analogy, L think the catholic church has never led her children 
to the point that there is an eract analogy. We may safely say that 
the analogy holds good so far as that baptism is virtually @// that cir- 
cumeision was; but we cannot be content with saying that cireum- 

' cision was a// that baptism is. Cireumcision was the “outward and 
visible sign’’ in a religious government of signs and symbols, but 
what, if there was any, was the “ inward and spiritual grace’? ~~ Bay). 
tism effects for us, by virtue of His institution who “ did shed out of hi 

most precious side both water and blood,” all that circumcision did 
by the shedding of the man’s own blood under the Jewish ritual ; that 
is, namely, initiation outwardly into covenant with our heavenly 


had, or that any dissenting teacher can be said to have, any claim to the distinguish- 
ng title of the clergy. 


lATHER: but it also gives us regeneration. It is not, I believe, con- 
tended that circumcision did so, 

But the Warden gives another definition of baptism, which is, if 
possible, liable to still greater objection. The account which the 
church of Engl and gives of this holy sacrament is strongly op pose “dl to 

the Warden's. I will place her account and his side by side, before I 
add what more I have to say :— 
The Church. Not Tradition, but Revelation. 
‘Our Saviour Curuist saith, None The expediency of infant baptism may 
can enter into the kingdom of Gop, ex- be fairly considered as established by the 
cept he be regenerate and born anew of moral benefits upon the character which 
| Weng water and of the Hoty Guost.” it is found experimentally to produce. A 
‘* By the baptism of thy well-beloved child cannot too soon be made to know 
* I write him ‘‘ the Rev.” because I find him so written; not meaning that he 
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Son Jesus Cnarst in the river Jordan 
[Tuou] didst sanctify water to the mys- 
tical washing away of sin.” 

‘« Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, 
that this child is regenerate 

‘* Armicuty Gop, who hast vouch- 
safed to regenerate these thy servants by 
water and the Hoty Guosrt, and hast 
given unto them forgiveness of all their 
sins.” 


that he is “not his own,” that “he is 
bought with a price.”’ If well disposed, 
he will from the moment that he begins 
to comprehend the duties of religion feel 
a strong additional inducement to a 
course of early piety, from the conscious- 
ness that his regeneration (that is to say, 
his abjuration of his natural character, and 
his assumption of that of a servant of 















Curist) is not a thing which is to take 
place at some future indefinite period ; 
but that it is already done; that he 
is actually assigned over to his Re- 
deemer’s service; that the old man is 
already buried in him; and that he is 
already spiritually risen again with 
Curist to newness and holiness of life. 
When, then, the rite of baptism is duly 
followed up, as the faculties of the mind 
develop, by a course of piety and obe- 
dience, we cannot doubt that our Lorn’s 
command on this subject has been duly 
and fully obeyed, according to the entire 
spirit of his intention,” (pp. 97, 98.) 


It is scarcely necessary to offer any remarks on the parallel; but I 
shall beg your indulgence for a few. What then, I ask, as sound 
members and priests of the Anglican church, have we to do with con- 
sidering holy baptism “ practically in its results’? Most of what the 
Warden here says applies, not to the sacrament, but to catechizing. 
The sacrament does not make the child, or catechumen, know certain 
facts, but the instruction of his spiritual pastor. Neither does the 
church hold out baptism as an additional inducement to a well-dis- 
posed person to lead him to a course of piety, but as the grand Chris- 
tian inducement, because in it he has become a member of Curist, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. And what 
are we to understand by a wedl-disposed person? And does the due 
and full obedience to our Lorv’s command in the celebration of the 
sacrament of baptism in any measure depend on the due following 
up of it? Is it, that is to say, possible that a baptism, having been 
duly celebrated according to the directions of the church, can, at the 
distance of many years, be retrospectively caused to be not in full and 
due obedience to our Lorp’s command ? 

But further, if I do not mistake the Warden’s meaning, the persons 
whom he alludes to as maintainers of the irremissibility of sin after 
baptism, are the same persons who hold, in the full spirit of the 
Prayer Book, the divine power of eucharistic and sacerdotal absolu- 
tion. If this be so, how is it that they are charged with this view of 
sin after baptism? I am inclined to believe that they, in common 
with the catholic church of all ages, believe and teach the belief of 
“one baptism for the remission of sins ;” that they believe the bap- 
tismal remission and absolution of sins to be so complete as that no 
spot of sin past remains to be accounted for ; and the regeneration of 
the soul to be such, as that “ all things belonging to the Semir may 
live and grow init,’ which before could not have done so. Is it pos. 
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sible to speak with more cautious plainness than does the six- 
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teenth article, “ of sin after baptism’ ? “ Not every deadly sin willingly 
committed after baptism is sin against the Hoty Guost, and unpar- 
donable. Wherefore, the grant of repentance is not to be denied to 
such as fall into sin after baptism.”’ 

And is this statement impugned by any member of the church of 
England, particularly by any who have subscribed it? It should 
be carefully observed in this article, that although we are told that a 
man may after sin after {baptism arise again and amend his life, 
yet we are not taught to view him as being on the same footing, if 
we may so say, which he was before. But although the post-bap- 
tismal sin is not blotted out of the books out of which we are to be 
judged, yet by the means of grace left to the church, and to be re- 
ceived only within it, we are renewed again, in virtue of that baptism 
by which we became members of Curist; and instrumentally, by 
the holy eucharist, and by the absolution of a Christian priest, “ de- 
clared and pronounced to us, being penitent,” according to our 
Lorp’s commission and command. Is there any fair ground for 
charging persons who hold the ancient faith, as I have now stated it, 
with denying the possibility of forgiveness to post-baptismal sin ? 

The passages which the Warden has quoted, to shew that “the 
gift of the Hoty Guost”’ is “ obviously not dependent upon baptism’’ 
—I quote his own words—are two ; that in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts, to shew that “the gift” followed baptism, but was not a con- 
sequence of it; and that in the tenth chapter, to shew that “the gift” 
preceded baptism. 

The Warden, I am inclined to hope, does not mean so entire a denial 
of the catholic faith as his words might, at first sight, be supposed to 
betoken ; for although the church has always taught, and still teaches 
in Kngland, that “the gift” (i.e., some of the gift) of the Hoty 
Guost is, in all cases, so dependent upon baptism as never to be 
separated from it, yet she does not teach that a// the gift of the Hoty 

tHOST is ever attached to that holy sacrament. And her teaching is 
perfectly consonant with the passages adduced by the Warden. The 
new converts at Samaria had been baptized zz the name of the Lorp 
Jesus; that is, according to his command. They had, therefore, 
received the remission of sins, and were made Christians, and were 
placed in covenant with Gop; and so had received “the gift” (i.e., 
some of the gift) of the Hoty Guost. At this crisis in the life of the 
catholic church, the apostles instituted, by their divine authority, the 
holy rite of confirmation, to which, as appears from this passage of 
holy scripture, “the gift” (i. e., some of the gift) of the Hoty Guost 
was also attached. It appears from our own confirmation office, that 
the church of England views that rite, performed “after the example 
of nis holy apostles,’ to be a means of strengthening the candidates 
with the Hoty Guost the Comforter ;” although she plainly asserts 
the gift of the Hoty Guost in regeneration and remission of sins in 
baptism. I therefore unhesitatingly believe that the church, catholic 
and Anglican, gives no countenance whatever to the theory that the 
spiritual gift was withheld from the Samaritan converts at their bap- 
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tism ; and I believe also that the separate work of the ComrorTEr, 
at baptism and at confirmation, is plainly shewn in this particular 
passage, which the Warden seems to have alleged in order to over- 
throw the belief in his work at our baptism. 

The reply to the Warden’s allegation of the second passage 
(chapter x.) is equally plain, though different. The case of the 
household of Cornelius is without parallel, and is no more to be used 
as an argument for the separation of the gift of the Hoty Guosr from 
baptism, than is the pentecostal gift to the apostles. It was the com- 
mencement of an entirely new dispensation, wholly unexpected by 
St. Peter himself. It seemed good, therefore, in the counsels of 
Atmicuty Gop, to signalize the admission of the Gentiles into the 
church by a special effusion of his Spirrr. But so far was this effu- 
sion from being the ordinary gift of the Hoty Guost, that it is ex- 
pressly said, that the disciples knew that it was poured out upon the 
converts, “for they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify 
Gop.” They had therefore, for the purpose of evangelizing their 
brethren, received one gift of the Hoty Guost—that of tongues. 
St. Peter, well knowing that no extraordinary gift was to supersede 
the obligation of the holy sacrament of the new birth, immediately 
argues, that as these Gentiles had received the testimony of the Serrit 
to their conversion, by being endued with a gift, it was now lawful 
(“can any man cree RP that they should be made Christians in 
baptism, without any further inquiry or confession of faith. 

And now, after all the consideration which I have been able to give 
to the Warden’s account of baptism, I am at a loss to know, from his 
shewing, how the catholic doctrine of the gift of the Hoty Guosrt in 
that sacrament has been affected by ecclesiastical tradition. I am 
also at a loss to know how “ the question, ‘what is the nature of that 
spiritual gift which we believe to be conferred in baptism?’ ” can “ be 
differently answered according to men’s different temperaments,” if 
those men are members of the church of England, Her statements 
in reply to such a question, if put, are quite clear; and they do not 
rest upon ecclesiastical tradition, (although, of course, they are in 
complete harmony with it,) but on holy scripture. And I believe I 
am not misrepresenting the Warden in saying, that he does not argue 
against the catholic doctrine as being traditional, but simply as being, 
to him, not credible. And I cordially hope that he has overstated his 
own meaning. I reserve what I have to offer on the necessity of tra- 
dition for the reception by the church of the usage of infant baptism, till 
my next letter, in which I hope to bring my notice of the Warden’s 
book to a close. I submit to your readers’ notice, inreference to the 
Warden’s account of baptism, the following quotation, as given in 
Bingham (book xii. chap. iii. sec. 6), from the writer known as 
Eusebius Emissenus, who lived in the fifth century ; and with it I will 
end my present letter. 


“That which imposition of hands now gives to every one, in confirming neo- 
phytes, the same did the descent of the Hoty Guaosr then confer on all believers, 
But because we have said, that imposition of hands and confirmation confers some- 
thing on him that is born again and regenerated in Curist, perhaps some one will be 
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ready to think with himself and say, what can the ministry of confirmation profit me 
after the mystery of baptism ? If after the font we want the addition ofa new office, 
then we have not received all that was necessary from the font. It is not so, beloved ; 
for if you observe, in the, military life, when the emperor has chosen any one to be a 
soldier, he does not only set his mark or character upon him, but furnishes him with 
competent arms for fighting. So it is in a baptized person—the benediction is his 
armour. Thou hast made him a soldier; give him also the weapons of warfare. 
What doth it profit, though a father confer a great estate upon his child, if he do not 
also provide him a tutor? Now, the Hoty Guosr is the Keeper, and Comrorren, 
and Tutor, to them who are regenerated in Curist ...... Therefore the Hoty 
Guost, which descends with His Saving Presence on the waters of baptism, there 
gives us the plenitude of perfection to make us innocent ; but in confirmation uz 
gives us an augmentation of grace......In baptism we are born again to life, but after 
baptism we are confirmed to fight. In baptism we are washed, but after baptism 
we are strengthened.” 


Your most faithful servant, D. P. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PARIS, FOR CELEBRATING 
THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 


Sir,—Your correspondent, who signs himself “A Presbyter of the 
Church of England,’ has felt called upon to animadvert upon 
the intended erection of a church in Paris, for the use of the Anglo- 
Gallicans and native French, under the above designation, on the 
following ground :—“ As episcopacy without a bishop is something like 
‘lucus a non lucendo,’ and only calculated to throw ridicule upon the 
subject, 1 am anxious to know under what bishop the proposed church 
and its minister are intended to be placed ?” 

I will give him a question in reply. When the church was over- 
run with Arians, and the illustrious Athanasius, when returning from 
exile, ordained ministers on his way, in places out of his own diocese, 
where he had no power, and which he would probably never see 
again, (Socr. ii. 24,) “under what bishop” were these churches and 
their ministers placed? And before he replies, it may be worth his 
while to weigh also the following words of Epiphanius, when speaking 
ofhis ordination of Paulinianus, in the diocese of John of Jerusalem— 
“ Ob Dei timorem hoc sumus facere compulsi ; maxime cum nulla sit 
diversitas in sacerdotio Dei et,ubi wéilitati ecclesia providetur. Nam 
et si singuli ecclesiarum episcopi habent sub se ecclesias, quibus 
curam videntur impendere, et nemo super alienam mensuram exten- 
ditur, tamen preponitur omnibus charitas Christi in qua nulla simu- 
latio est; nec considerandum quid factum sit, sed guo tempore et quo 
modo et in quibus et quare factum sit.” Epist. ad Johann. Hierosol. 
(Ed. Petav. tom. ii. p. 312.) 

When the “ Presbyter” will supply M. Gourrier with a word more 
accurately descriptive of a church to be devoted to the sole use of 
an episcopally-ordained minister, according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the church of England, than “ episcopal,” he will, I have no doubt, 
be happy to use it. 


The “ Presbyter’’ seems anxious for the honour of episcopacy. Let 
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him above all things take heed, then, that he leads no one to suppose 
that itcan present any impediment to the free propagation of pure 
religion. It appears to me, I confess, that were the plan and the 
objection to it weighed in “ the divine balance,” to ascertain which 
was best “calculated to throw ridicule upon the subject’”’ of episco- 
pacy, it would not be difficult to foretel the result.* Iam, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
ANOTHER PRESBYTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
London, Oct. 3, 1838. 





* The Editor (or rather, as he cannot always use the name without a risk of lead- 
ing readers to ascribe statements of fact or opinion to a wrong person, he will say, 
the friend who, in the Editor’s necessary absence from London, acts as his deputy with 
regard to the Magazine, and who, after this explanation, will, for the sake of con- 
venience, resume the name,) received this letter on the 6th Oct.; as it was not inserted 
in the number of which a considerable part was then in type, and much more 
pledged, it was on the 7th Nov. followed by another letter, in the following terms :— 


Sir,—I just write a line to intimate my hope that you will be able to find room for 
my brief reply to a ‘‘ Presbyter of the English Church” on the subject of the con- 
templated church at Paris, sent Oct. the third, in your number for December. I 
confess I was rather disappointed at not seeing it in the number for this month, 
because the letter of the ‘‘ Presbyter” is in fact an indirect attack upon the associa- 
tion formed in aid of the plan, and particularly the clergymen who have recom- 
mended it, who are pointedly asked for an explanation ; and a reply to such a letter 
should, I think, be in fairness inserted at the earliest opportunity. 

I have not given my name, merely because I believe it to be a good rule in gene- 
ral to reply to anonymous writers anonymously. Your obedient servant, 

Anoruer Paressyter or tHE Encuiss Cuvuacu. 

Nov. 6, 


The Editor has not the least idea who the writer is ; but, from the tone of the two 
letters, he is led to suppose it is somebody who is not accustomed to neglect, and who 
is perhaps entitled to claim more prompt and submissive attention than, in this case, 
he has received. He therefore inserts both letters, but in so doing feels it necessary 
to add one or two remarks. 

There is no pretence for talking about “ fairness,” and representing the letter as a 
reply to an attack. If any attack was made, it was, as he says himself, upon the 
association and the clergymen who recommended it; and certainly, if the association 
or any of the clergymen in question had viewed it in that light, and thought fit to 
make a reply, any communication from them would have been immediately attended 
to; but the writer of the anonymous letter did not pretend to have any authority 
from the association, or any connexion with it; and if he were to see all the letters 
which the editors of periodical works receive from people anonymously interfering 
in what is not their own business, he would not wonder that such letters do not com- 
mand respect. ‘ Another Presbyter” talks of replying to anonymous authors anony- 
mously; but he is quite wrong if he supposes that the ‘‘ Presbyter” was anonymous 
to the Editor. His name is familiar to all readers of the British Magazine ; 
and the Editor, though not personally acquainted with him, knew when he received 
the letter that it came from a clergyman of high respectability ; one whose pub- 
lished works do not lead to an impression that he is disposed to make indirect 
attacks, or that he is peculiarly characterized by unwillingness to avow, or incapacity 
to maintain, his opinions. ‘The question which he proposed seemed a very fair one, 
though it certainly had not occurred to the Editor when hé gave a subscription to 
Mr. Gourrier’s church ; and, having done so, he inserted the ‘‘ Presbyter’s” note 
with something like a feeling of unwillingness to suppress what might seem to charge 
him with encouraging an irregular proceeding, and with a kind of hope that some- 
body would find a better answer than he could think of. In his opinion, however, 
the letter of “ Another Presbyter” is no answer at all. A “ Presbyter” says, Why 
do you call the projected church episcopal, when it is not under the jurisdiction of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE TITLE “MOTHER OF GOD.” 


Sir,—I have repeatedly seen it asserted of late, in quarters to which I 
have been accustomed to look for sound theology, that to reject the 
phrase “Mother of God,” as applied to the Virgin Mary, is rank 
heresy ; being the very error for which Nestorius was condemned by 
the general council of Ephesus, a.p. 431. I especially refer to the 
statements in the “ British Critic,” No. XLV., p. 135, and No. XLVIILI., 
p. 489 ; also to the letter signed “D, P.,” in the November number 
of the “ British Magazine,” p. 520. The subject is one which can 
scarcely be discussed without irreverence; but as the following 
remarks proceed from no spirit of profane speculation, I venture to 
hope that they may be candidly considered. 

If the words “ Mother of God” be the exact English equivalent of 
the term @cordxoc, then a rejection of those words is justly branded as 
heresy ; Qeordéxos being the term employed by the Ephesine fathers 
technically to convey their doctrine, and their doctrine being univer- 
sally acknowledged as true by the catholic church. 

But, if Oeordxos be not exactly represented in our language by 
“* Mother of God,” as its equivalent, then, to reject the latter phrase 
may or may not be heresy ; but if it be, it is so for some other reason 
than the adoption or confirmation of QordKog by the council of 
Ephesus. * 

Are the two expressions, then, precisely synonymous? I plead 
guilty to some degree of hesitation on this point. “ Mother of God” 
to my apprehension conveys more than is signified properly or neces- 
sarily by Qeordxos. It seems to imply not simply parturition, but 
generation or derivation of substance. And as | unfeignedly believe, 
in the words of the Athanasian Creed, that “our Lord Jesus Christ, 








any bishop ? and “* Another Presbyter” replies, Because it is ‘ to be devoted to the 
sole use of an episcopally-ordained minister.” Why, so might an armechair be, 
but that would not make it an episcopal chair. Surely it cannot be maintained 
that if an episcopally-ordained minister were to settle, and gather a congregation, in 
some newly discovered island, there would on that account be an episcopal church 
there, while neither the minister nor the people recognised the jurisdiction or 
superintendence of any bishop, in any way whatever. Of the references to Athana- 
sius and Epiphanius nothing need be said ; for however they may bear upon the law- 
fulness or expediency of the thing, they are altogether irrelevant as it respects the 
name, which was the matter brought into question. 

The Editor feels it right to add another remark, repeating that he has not the 
most remote idea who ‘‘ Another Presbyter” may be, and expressing his sincere 
wish not to give him any just ground of offence. There is something in the latter 
part of the first letter which, if the positive assertion of the signature did not forbid 
such a suspicion, might lead clergymen of the church of England to suspect that 
“ Another Presbyter” might be a presbyter of another church. There is something 
so much in the Home Mission, the M‘Ghee and Mar-prelate, way in the suggestion, 
that, if the honour of episcopacy is to be maintained, it must be by shewing that it 
cannot interfere with good men doing good, according to their own good pleasure, 
so—in the hint delicately conveyed, that if the bishops stand in the way they may 
expect to have their shins kicked—that if it could be considered as speaking the feel- 
ings of the association, or of any person whose advocacy they would blame the 
Editor for saving them from, it would do their cause more harm than could have 
been done by the unanswered letter of the ‘* Presbyter.” 
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the Son of God, is God and man; God of the substance of the Father, 
begotten before the worlds; and man of the substance of his mother, 
born in the world,” I cannot, without seruple, subscribe to the use of 
a term which seems to imply that very “confusion of substance” 
which the creed disallows. 

Ocordkog, it is true, may be strained to the same meaning, Schleusner 
supplies examples in which rixrey is used in the sense of gigno and of 
concipio; but such is not its usual, nor its proper, much less its neces- 
sary, meaning; and there is reason to believe that it was not that 
which the Ephesine fathers attached to it, in whose time a distinction 
between Geordxos and Ocov pfjrnp was observed, which can scarcely be 
other than that which has presented itself to me. Bishop Pearson, 
who, as the “ British Critic” says, “ has traced the origin and progress 
of the name with consummate learning,” states that, “ although Oeord«os 
may be extended [mark the word] to signify as much as the mother of 
God, because rixrewy doth sometimes denote as much as yerygy, and 
therefore;it hath been translated Dei genetrix as well as Deipara ; 
yet those ancient Greeks which call the Virgin Oeordxo¢ did not call 
her pyrépa rov Ocov. But the Latins translating Ocordcoc Det genetrix, 
and the Greeks translating Det genetrix Oeov phrnp, they both at last 
called her plainly the mother of God. The first which the Greeks 
observed to style her so was Leo the Great, as was observed by 
Ephraim, Patriarch of Theopolis. ’ ¥ ad ° 
It is therefore certain that first in the Greek church they termed 
the Blessed Virgin Gcordxoc, and the Latins from them De? genetrix 
and Mater Dez, and the Greeks from them again parnp Geov, upon the 

authority of Leo, not taking notice of other Latins who styled her so 
before him.”’—On the Creed, Art. III., Born of the Virgin Mary, note. 

Why this reserve on the part of the more ancient Greeks, if 
the two phrases were precisely synonymous? Why this care to note 
the first writer who employed pfrnp Ocov, unless it were reckoned a 
novelty at least, probably an indiscretion, in going beyond the well- 
considered language of the church catholic ? 

Bishop Pearson himself is apparently actuated by a similar feeling. 
He gives, indeed, in his text, both titles as applied to the Virgin, but 
to the Ephesine term he adds a brief explanation; and the other, 
though he does not call it “plain popery,” he ascribes not to the 
catholic church, but to the Latin. “ Wherefore, from these three, a 
true conception, nutrition, and parturition, we must acknowledge that 
the Blessed Virgin was truly and properly the mother of our Saviour. 
And so is she frequently styled the mother of Jesus in the language of 
the evangelists, and by Elizabeth particularly, ‘the mother of her 
Lord,’ as also by the general consent of the church (because he 
which was born of her was God) the Deipara; which being a com- 
pound title begun in the Greek church was resolved into its parts by 
the Latins, and so the Virgin was plainly named the mother of God.” 

“DP. P.,” holding the two titles to be equivalent to each other, 
asserts that “the direct and undeniable consequence of stating that 
the Blessed Virgin is not @eordxoc, the mother of God, is, that her son 
was not God.” I wonder that “ D. P.” did not perceive how easily it 
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may be retorted, that the consequence is quite as direct and unde- 
niable (if the word mother mean what it usually and properly means), 
that the mother of God must herself be God, and so the proper object 
of divine worship. If, on the other hand, the word mother in this 
phrase, be no¢ used in its full and proper meaning, but in some lower, 
limited, or qualified sense, (Deipara, but not Dei genetrix,) then, to 
reject its application to the Virgin in its full and proper sense ought 
not, I humbly think, to be stigmatized as heresy. Aoxipacrne. 





BISHOP WILSON’S MEMORANDA. 


Sir,—In the life of Bishop Wilson (by Cruttwell), prefixed to the 
folio edition of his works, we find certain heads of advice given to that 
holy bishop, at the time he was ordained deacon, by a friend whom 
he greatly esteemed and loved. 

These suggestions Wilson himself valued so highly that he kept to 
the end of his long life the little memorandum book in which they 
were written, and was used to set down therein many of his private 
prayers and meditations. 

After saying this, it would be presumptuous for me to add anything 
for the purpose of recommending these admonitions to the serious 
consideration of such of your readers as are in holy orders, or in course 
of preparation for the ministry, 

But there is One passage in particular which I will venture to ex- 
tract ; for I am anxious to direct attention to it, as shewing how 
many reverential customs were usually observed by the more strict 
churchmen of those days (A.D. 1686) which have now fallen into 
entire or partial disuse. 

“ Never to miss the church’s public devotions twice a day, when unavoidable busi- 
ness, or want of health, or of a church (as in travelling), does not hinder. In church 
to behave himself always very reverently ; nor ever turn his back upon the altar in 
service time, nor on the minister, when it can be avoided; to stand at the lessons and 
epistle as well as at the gospel, and especially when a psalm is sung ; to bow rever- 
ently at the name of Jesus whenever it is mentioned in any of the church’s offices; 
to turn towards the east when the Gloria Patri and the creeds are rehearsing ; and 
to make obeisance at coming into and going out of the church, and at going up to, 
and coming down from, the altar ; are all ancient commendable and devout usages, 
and which thousands of good people of our church practise at this day, and amongst 
them, if he deserves to be reckoned amongst them, T. W.’s dear friend.” 

Now where can you find one, in the present day, who observes, I 
do not say these very practices, but any such system of holy reverence 
as this? yet we have clear and distinct testimony, that one hundred 
and fifty years ago a7! these usages were observed by thousands of the 
members of our church. 

Is it not certain, then, that we have greatly changed our standard 
of the veneration due to sacred things since then ? 

And isit not probable that the irreverence, which has now grown 
to such an alarming height, may have been greatly fostered and in- 
creased by the wilful and allowed disuse of so many practices which 
were calculated to keep up a spirit of holy awe in men’s minds? 
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If a higher standard were set before the multitude, even their con- 
duct would not be so bad as it is now our misfortune to witness. 

And if the service of Almighty God, and his holy house and altar, 
were duly honoured even by a few, we should, I think, have good 
reason to hope that religious controversies would be conducted in a 
different spirit—in a spirit more like that of Laud, and Ken, and 
Kettlewell, and Bishop Wilson himself. 

And surely if at any time of her history the church in this kingdom 
made her protest faithfully, and in the true spirit of the gospel, against 
the antichristian errors of popery, it was in this early part of the reign 
of James II. . 

Does it not then appear that our best defence against Romanism is, 
to cultivate the true and primitive spirit of reverence for sacred things 
and sacred places, and maintain and restore, if interrupted, so far as 
we can, all commendable and devout usages tending to maintain that 
spirit which shall appear to have the sanction of the purest antiquity ? 

For veneration for what is sacred is to serious and humble minds 
so necessary a feeling that it is vain to attempt to extinguish it; 
not to say how very wrong it must be so to do. 

Enthusiasm may take up men’s minds for a little while, but as soon 
as they grow calin they cannot but feel that it is right to reverence 
holy things, and wrong to dishonour them, ‘The natural consequence 
is, that they find themselves forced to approve, and are often thus 
tempted to join, those who make a show of such reverence, even 
though their veneration for what is sacred be made contemptible by 
tinsel pomp, and corrupted by profane idolatries, 

If this be so—if these holy men among our ancestors, the saints of 
our branch of the church, were right, it must, I think, follow that he 
is most faithfully and effectually protesting against popery who 
cherishes and maintains in every possible way a true and deep-seated 
reverence for holy places and holy things; while he is in fact most 
powerfully serving the cause of Romanism who, glorying in his own 
contempt for ancient devotional usages, is accusing every one of 
popery whose veneration for churches and altars should exceed that 
standard which he has taken up in his own mind or received from the 
traditions of men. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, G. P. 


—_— — --— + + 


THE JESUITS.—CONSTITUTIONES SOCIETATIS JESU. 


Sir,—When the act was passed in 1829, designated by a venerable 
lord, since “consigned (to use his own language) to the urn, the 
sepulchre, and mortality,” a violation of those laws which he held as 
necessary to the preservation of the throne as to that of the church, 
and as indispensable to the existence of the Lords and Commons of 
this realm as to that of the King and our holy religion,” * it was at- 
tempted to calm our constitutional fears, and allay our protestant 
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* Lord Eldon. 


Von. XIV.— Dec. 1838. 
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anxieties, by the promise of safe principles,’* full and permanent 
security,” t and “the gradual suppression, and final prohibition’ of 
the Jesuits and other religious orders, communities, or societies of the 
church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious vows. 

We have seen, in the course of the nine years which have followed 
that reckless and most deplorable enactment, what is the safety of the 
principles upon which our concessions have been yielded ; how great 
are the fulness and permanency of our security in oaths, abjurations, 
and declarations ; and, above all, how effectually that other most im- 
portant result has been produced, the suppression and prohibition of 
an order whose maxims the pope§ himself, “ the sovereign pacificator,” 
has proscribed as scandalous, and manifestly contrary to good morals ; 
and whose insatiable avidity of temporal possessions,|| idolatrous 
ceremonies, and intermeddling with éemporal matiers,4 and the ad- 
ministration of government, forced his holiness to the conviction that 
it was very difficult, not to say impossible, that the church couid re- 
cover a firm and durable peace so long as the said soctely subsisted ; 
aud compelled him, in the plenitude of his apostolical power, to sup 

ress and abolish the said company for ever. 

Notwitstanding the provisions of the act for the gradual suppres- 
sion and final prohibition of the Jesuits, consisting in the formal regis- 
tration of all the fraternity at that time within the United Kingdom, 
the forbidding any more to come into this realm, or to become, or to 
admit members of the order, under pain of banishment, the general 
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* Mr. Secretary Peel. t King’s Speech, February 5, 1829. 
$ Act of 1829. § Clement XIV. Bull, 2lst July, 1773. 

|} ** Paupertas, ut murus Religionis firmissimus, diligenda et in sua puritate con- 
servanda est; quantum divina gratia aspirante fieri poterit.” —Constitutiones Socie- 
tatis Jesu.” Parte vii. cap. ii. 

** Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, Ego, N. licet undecunque divino tuo conspectu 
indignissimus, fretus tamen pietate ac misericordia tua infinita, et impulsus tibi 
serviendi desiderio voveo coram sacratissima Virgine Maria, et curia tua ccelesti 
universa divine Majestati tua Paupertatem, Castitatem, ut Obedientiam perpetuam 
in Societate Jesu, et promitto eandem Societatem me ingressurum, ut vitam in ea 
perpetud degam; omnia intelligendo juxta ipsius Societatis Constitutiones.”—|b. 
Parte v. cap. iv. 4. 

§ “ Ut plenius possit Societas rebus spiritualibus juxta suum Institutum vacare ; 
quoadejus fieri poterit, a negotiis secularibus abstineant (qualia sunt testamenta- 
riorum, vel executorum, vel procuratorum rerum civilium, aut id genus officia) nee 
ea ullis precibus adducti obeunda suscipiant, vel in illis se occupari sinant.”—Con- 
stitut. Parte vi. cap. iii. 7. 

“Complaints and quarrels were multiplied on every side. In some places dan- 
gerous seditions arose, tumults, discords, dissensions, scandals, which weakening, or 
entirely breaking, the bonds of Christian charity, excited the faithful to all the rage of 
party natreds and enmities. Desolation and danger grew to such a height, that 
the very sovereigns whose picty and liberality towards the company were so well 
known as to be looked upon as hereditary in their families, (we mean our dearly 
beloved sons in Christ, the kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily,) found 
themselves reduced to the necessity of expelling and driving from their states, king- 
doms, and provinces, these very companions of Jesus, persuaded that there remained 
no other remecy to so great evils; and that this step was necessary, in order to prevent 
the Christians from rising one against another, and from massacring each other in 
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the very bosom of our common mother, the Holy Church.”-—Bull of Clement XIV. 
July 21, 1773. 
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increase and dispersion of these vigorous and experienced rowers* of 
St. Peter's bark in all parts of this kingdom has become matter of 
most painfu! notoriety, insomuch that, in addition to the Jesuits’ 
College at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire, established by asmall fraternity, 
described in the Laity’s Directory for 1795 as “the Gentlemen of the 
Kinglish Academy at Liege,” and driven thence by the fury of the 
French Revolution to seek an asylum in this protestant country, and 
an offset from Maynooth, erected at Clongowes Wood, within six 
miles of that “royal college,” in 1814, after a design to set it up 
within its walls had been frustrated by the firmness of the late Lord 
Colehester,—-in addition to these two establishments, founded previous 
to 1829, the one in England and the other in Ireland, a third has lately 
been erected in Scotland, at Blairs, near Aberdeen, in direct contra- 
vention of the laws of this land, but in entire conformity with the 
constitutions of their society ; in obedience to which the human will, 
judgment, and responsibilityt are urged so far beyond mere prostra- 
tion, that they are absolutely lost and absorbed in the “ Nutu volun- 
latis Superioris sine ullo expresso precepto.” 

Nestled thus in the heart of the three kingdoms, in spite of the inter- 
diction of the law, these zealous and devoted propagandists are ex- 
tending their artful ramifications in every direction through all our 
dependences, intent upon effecting the ruin of our church, which they 
have characterized as ‘the greatest nuisance on the earth,” and upon 
raising in its stead their structure of “blasphemous fables and dan- 


* Pope Pius VII., Aug. 7, 1814. 

+ ‘Quo spirituali animarum necessitati subveniri multis in locis majori cum 
facilitate, ac securitate eorum, qui ad id fuerint destinati, possit; Prapositi Gene- 
rales Societatis, juxta facultatem eis a summo Pontifice concessam, mittere quosvis 
de Societate poterunt, quocunque magis expedire judicabunt; qui tamen ubicunque 
fuerint, ad obedientiam sedis Apostolicae parati erunt.”...... 

‘« Erit autem ejus qui mittitur, officium, nulla ratione se ingerendo ad eundum, 
vel manendum in hoc loco potius, quam in illo, plenam ac omnino liberam sui dispo- 
sitionem Superiori, gui eum Christi loco regit, ad ipsius majus obsequium et laudem 
relinquere. Sic etiam, ut alii maneant alicubi, vel alio se conferant, nemo quoquo 
modo sine consensu Superioris sui, per quem ille in Domino gubernandus est, curare 
debet.”—Constit. Pars. vii. cap. ii. 1. 

t “ Versari autem debet ob oculos Deus Creator ac Dominus noster, propter quem 
homini obedientia prastatur: et ut in spiritu amoris, et non cum perturbatione 
timoris procedatur, curandum est, ita ut omnes constanti animo incumbamus, ut nihil 
perfectionis, quod divina gratia consequi possimus, in absoluté omnium Constituti- 
onum observatione, nostrique Instituti peculiari ratione adimplendaé pretermittamus : 
et exactissimé omnes nervos virium nostrarum ad bane virtutem Obedientie in 
primis Summo Pontifici, deinde Superioribus Societatis exhibendam intendamus ita, 
ut omnibus in rebus, ad quas potest ex charitate se Obedientia extendere, ad ejus 
vocem perinde ac si a Christo Domino egrederetur (quandoquidem ipsius loco, ae pro 
ipsius amore ac reverentia obedientiam prastamus ) quam promptissimi simus, re quavis, 
atque adeo littera a nobis inchoata nec dum perfecta studio celeriter obediendi relict ; 
ad eum scopum vires omnes ae intentionem in Domino convertendo ; ut sancta 
Obedientia tum in executione, tum in voluntate, tum in intellectn sit in nobis semper 
omni ex parte perfecta ; cum magna celeritate, spirituali gaudio, et perseverantia, 
quiequid nobis injunctum fuerit, obeundo; omnia justa esse nobis persuadendo ; 
omnem sententiam ac judicium nostrum contraritum CHCA QUADAM OBEDIENTIA ABNE- 
GANDo, et id quidem in omnibus que a Superiore disponuntur, ubi definiri non possit 
(quemadmodum dictum est) aliquod peceati genus intercedere. Et sibi quisque 
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gerous conceits;” * not “contented with a participation of equal 
rights, or anything short of a superiority,” and “the predominance 
of an intolerant religion.” + And thus have they abundantly realized 
the anticipation of the Duke of Wellington, that “we shall soon see 
this country inundated with Jesuits ;” ¢ although his grace expected 
by his measure to prevent, and not to promote, their settlement. 

This tenacity of life, obviously inherent in the order; its marvellous 
dexterity in selfspreservation ; its singleness of purpose, and concen- 
tration of effort in unwearied stratagem; and, more than all, the un- 
scrupulous laws and remorseless execution of its projects, in equal 
contempt of the laws of God and man, together with the unexampled 
devotion of all its members, in the face of dangers and even of death, 
can be accounted for only by reference to the original “ Constitutiones 
Societatis Jesu.” This bitter fountain of mischief is by the Jesuits 
themselves ascribed to their great founder, under the immediate inspi- 
ration of the blessed Virgin ; and its perusal, according to the same 
authority, extorted from Pope Julius the Third, the blasphemous 
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At eulogy, Hie est Spiritus Dei.’”’ Certainly, the consummate sagacity 
4 displayed i in these enactments, forming this code of diabolisin, and the 
5 i specious plausibility with which its designs are concealed, cannot be 
b.§ contemplated but in wonder at the inspiration from an opposite 
He source which pervades the composure, at the same time that they 
Bax provoke our abhorrence. 
aged In these constitutions are contained the germs and distinct rudi- 
ie ments of all those qualities, and all that craft, for which no other name 
ae has yet been found than Jesuitry. Herein the whole character 
aes and conduct of the fraternity are fore-shadowed and delineated with 


such precision that, so long as their proceedings are regulated by its 
principles, the past enterprises of the order, and their future exertions, 
require no other elucidation than that which the volume will supply ; 
ae nor will any other explanation solve the difficulties, and fathom the 
Tee mysterious depths, of this formidable enemy of the Reformation, 
) . Studiously reserved from publicity for a whole century after their 
adoption, a great emergency, involving. in it the ruin of the order, first 
ba: occasioned their disclosure in 1761, and so completely opened the 
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persuadeat, quod qui sub Obedientia vivunt se ferri ac regi a Divina Providentia 
per Superiores suos sinere debent perinde ac si cadaver essent, quod quoquoversus 
ferri, et quacunque ratione tractari se sinit; vel similiter, atque senis baculus, qui, 
ubicunque, et quacunque in re velit eo uti, qui eum manu tenet, ei inservit. Sic 
enim obediens rem quamcunque Superior ad auxilium totius corporis Congregationis 
velit impendere, cum animit hilaritate debet exequl, ac omnino existimare, quod ea 
ratione potius, quam re alia quavis, quam prastare possit propriam voluntatem ac 
judicium diversum sectando, divine voluntati respondebit.”—Constitut. Parte vi. 
cap. i. 1. 
| ‘+ nullas Constitutiones...... posse obligationem ad peceatum mortale vel 
hie veniale inducere ; nist Surexton &A iN NoMINE Domint Nostai Jesu Curisti, vel 
ij IN VIRTUTE SANCT.© OBEDIENTLE JUBERET 3 QUOD IN REBUS, VEL PERSONIS ILLIS, IN 
QUIBUS JUDICABITUR, QUOD AD PARTICULAREM UNIUSCUJUSQUE, VEL AD UNIVEKSALE 
‘ HONUM MULTUM CONVENIET, FIERI POTKRIT; ET LOCO TIMORIS OFFENS.® SUCCEDAT 
; \MOR OMNIS PEKFECTIONIS EY DESIDERIUM: UT MAJOR GLORIA ET Laus Cueistl 
Ckearonts, Ac Domini Nostat consequatur.”—Ibid. Parte vi. cap. \ 


apt i "Art. xxxi. ¢ Mr. SeeretaryPeel. J Speech, House of Lords, April 2, )829. 
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eves of Europe to their conspiring character against society at large, 
that the demand became irresistible for the suppression of a confede- 
racy demoralized by their very rule of life, and disciplined to subtlety 
andall mischief. The constitutions, thus reduced to a dead letter, 
soon sunk into insignificance, as the tales of by-gone times, to be never 
again valid and effectual © to all eternity ;”’ for so the infallible sentence 
fulminated from the papal chair had pronounced.* Few, in con- 
sequence, were the copies which escaped consignment to the moles and 
to the bats; and of these few, the libraries of the curious became the 
only depositaries. 

But now that, in the language of Pius VIL., “ The catholic world 
having demanded, with unanimous voice, the re-establishment of the 
company of Jesus, it has been conceded and granted to their most 
pressing petitions ;'"+ and these abrogated constitutions have been re- 
suscitated, to be observed as the “rule prescribed by their great 
founder.’’+ ‘The uncloking the wily brotherhood again is obviously 
a measure in no degree less imperiously called for than in the former 
era of their treacherous machinations. ‘This service has been ren- 
dered by reprinting the original work, and throwing it open to more 
general examination in an English version, accompanied by the 
authentic documents of Paul IIL., Clement XLV., and Pius VIL., 
respectively, for the institution, suppression, and restoration of the 
Society ; and also by an outline of the present condition of popery in 
this kingdom; to all which the public attention cannot be directed 
too earnestly, nor devoted with too much Jealousy and scrutinizing 
research. 


CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION—MR. LIARDET, ON DR, SPRY’S 
LETTER TO MR. DUPPA. 


Sir,—The last number of the “British Magazine” contains a letter 
from Dr. Spry, the Vice Dean of Canterbury, to B, F. Duppa, Esq., 
the Honorary Secretary to the “ Central Society of Education,” im- 
pugning the correctness of the report made by me to the society 
respecting the condition of the peasantry in that part of Kent which 
was the scene of the remarkable riots which occurred in the early part 
of last summer; and as the letter is calculated to create impressions 
injurious to my character, | trust a sense of justice will induce you to 
allow a place to my answer in your pages. That some inaccuracies 
should be found in a statement drawn up under the circumstances that 
existed is not very surprising, but a little consideration will shew that 
those alleged by Dr. Spry are not of a nature, even if substantiated, 
to affect materially the character of the report, the object of which was, 
not (as he seems to suppose) to assail the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
Canterbury, ut fo call the allention of the public to the social con- 
dition of the agricultural classes. ‘The charges contained in the letter 
are—tirst, that I have committed an error in stating the number of 
persons concerned in the riot belonging to the ville of Dunkirk to be 
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* Bull of Clement XLV. t Bull of Pius VII. 
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more considerable than that of those belonging to Boughton; se- 
condly, that I have under-rated the number of acres contained in the 
ville; thirdly, that | have overstated the proportion of land in the ville 
belonging to ecclesiastical corporations ; fourthly, that I have erro- 
neously represented the inhabitants as the tenants of the church ; 
fifthly, that I suppressed the fact, that the Deau and Chapter of Can. 
terbury contributed, in common with the other proprietors, to the sup- 
port of a dame-school; and lastly, that 1 refused to avail myself of 
the local knowledge of the vicar of Herne-hill to correct any misin- 
formation | might receive. 

These are substantively the whole of the charges, and a single 
glance at them is sufficient to shew that, with the exception of the 
last, which is utterly unfounded, they do not, even if admitted to be 
true, affect the real character of the report. Of what consequence is 
it to the point in question—the actual condition of the people—whether 
the number of rioters resident in Dunkirk was less than that of those 
belonging to Boughton ? or whether the former place contains, as the 
report says, “about 5.000 acres,” or 5,224, as Dr. Spry contends it 
does ? or whether the population of Dunkirk be about 700, according 
to the report, or not likely to exceed 613 (which was the census in 
In3l), as Dr. Spry would infer. It is obvious that these are points 
of so little importance as to render it unnecessary for me to contest 
them in detail. I may however observe, with regard to the com- 
parative numbers of the rioters belonging to Dunkirk and other places, 
that Dr. Spry’s supposed triumph is founded on the assumption that 
all the rioters were either killed or taken prisoners. Because the 
report states, that one person from Boughton was killed, and two were 
in custody for trial, while from Dunkirk two were killed and none 
were in custody, thus making the total number of casualties for 
Boughton three, and only two for Dunkirk, Dr. Spry asks, how it can 
be said that the number of rioters belonging to the latter place could 
be greater than that of those from the former, observing that three are 
surely more than feo. One would think it was sufficiently evident 
that the mere enumeration of the casualties can afford no certain data 
whereon to decide the comparative numbers of the parties. Many of 
Thonis’ followers left him before the affray commenced, and several 
of them I was told, and believe, belonged to Dunkirk. ‘The remain- 
ing charges, though not intrinsically important, with the exception of 
the last, merit a more particular notice. 

The first is, that I have overstated the proportion of property in the 
ville belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Dr. Spry 
states, that the whole district contains 5,224 acres, of which 1,008 
belong to that body. If this estimate be correct, which I am willing 
to believe, | have no doubt been greatly misled, for | understood the 
portion belonging to the church to be about four-fifths of the whole. 
Still the mistake was one which might easily be made, without sub- 
jecting the person making it to a charge of wilful Inisrepresentation. 
We usually suppose persons on the spot to know to whom the land 
belongs; and I can only say, that if a stranger asks the question in 
Dunkirk he will invariably ‘be told it be ‘longs to the church. But it ts 
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asked, why I did not refer to official documents, ‘The answer is, the 
point was wholly a subordinate one. My object was to ascertain the 
condition of the people, not to make accurate admeasurements of the 
country. Besides, if | have been wrong, others with better opportuni- 
ties have likewise been mistaken. In a letter to me, the vicar of 
Herne-hill, finding fault with my estimate, states the property of the 
dean and chapter in the ville to be about 1,500 or 1,600 acres; which 
estimate exceeds Dr. Spry’s by nearly 600. But even allowing the 
latter gentleman to be correct, ‘does it very much improve the case of 
the dean and chapter? If not proprietors of the greater part of the 
district, as the report states, are they not proprie tors to a very great 
extent? and are they not resident w ‘ithin six miles of the place ? 

‘The next charge is, that I have falsely represented the inhabitants 
as the tenants of the church. Dr. Spry asserts, that there is only one 
tenant in the district holding under the dean and chapter. The truth 
is, that many of these people hold by a very dubious tenure; and it is 
rather difficult to si ay whether they are tenants on sufferance, or free- 
holders by special occupancy. It is certain that most of them pay a 
quit rent, only it is affirmed that this rent is not an acknowledgment 
that the lord of the manor has any propriet ary right in the soil, but 
that he engages to protect the holder in peac eable possession of such 
land as the quit rent is paid for. This, at least, is the account given 
of the matter by the vicar of Herne-hill, by which it appears there is 
undoubtedly a relationship subsisting between the dean and chapter 
and the holders, though whether that re lationship can properly be 
called that of landlord and tenant nay be a question, 

The next charge is, that I have suppressed the fact that the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury are, in common with other proprietors, part 
contributors to the support of a dame-school, and that | have insi- 
diously re presente ‘d the whole exper ise as falling on the vicar of Herne- 
hill, who, it is gravely added, “is as muc th above assuming undue 
merit to himse Af, as he is of lending himself to re presentations injurious 
to the character of the dignitaries of the church of Canterbury.” Why 
the whole expense of the school does not probably exceed twe nty-flive 
or thirty pounds a year, and of this some part is defrayed by the 
scholars themselves, several of whom pay threepence or fourpence a 
week! In the district, the school is always called the vicar’s, and as 
such I described it. I had heard from him that there were other con- 
tributors, but I did not know that the dean and chapter were of the 
number. Had I known it, and had I wished to depreciate those dig- 
hitaries, could | have done so more effectually than by representing 
them as part contributors to a village dame school ? 

The last charge is, that I positively refused to avail myself of the 
proffered assistance of the vicar of Herne-hill, to correct any misin- 
furmation I might receive, by his own local knowledge. My answer 
is, no such offer was made. It is true that that gentleman, when ap- 
prised of my intention to visit the cottages of the peasantry, offered to 
accompany me; but this, for obvious reasons, I declined. In his pre- 
sence IT could not have put all the questions | wished; nor if I had, 
could | have got the unreserved answers | required. I say this with- 
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out meaning the slightest disparagement to that gentleman, than whom 
it would not be easy to point out a more exemplary pastor. I may 
add, however, that so far from offering me the assistance mentioned, 
this gentleman did not conceive himself at liber ty to allow me to take 
notes of, or even to see, certain lists and particulars which he read 
over to me. 

I have now, Sir, gone through the whole of the strictures contained 
in Dr. Spry’s letter, and trust I have shewn how totally undeserved 
is the charge of wilful misrepresentation endeavoured to be fastened 
upon me, I[ venture also to hope your readers will agree with me, 
that the points brought forward by Dr. Spry do not bear on the mate- 
rial parts of the report. It is uot pretended that there is any exaggera- 
tion in the description of the degree of ignorance prevailing among 
the peasantry, the utterly ineflicient character of the schools, and the 
low moral condition of the adult population, Dr. Spry does not pre- 
tend that there are any other means of instruction than those describe : 
nor that the ville has up to this day possessed any church, chapel, o 
clergyman, whatever may be now, or for any time past has been, * 
contemplation. Indeed, he expressly exempts the points which form 
the real substance of the report from his observations, by saying, “ Of 
the account given by your reporter respecting the general condition 
of the inhabitants of the ville of Dunkirk, the nature and value of the 
instruction they receive, and the knowledge they possess, I forbear from 
saying a word.” 

‘Trusting, Sir, to your sense of justice for the insertion of this letter 
in your pages, to which I conceive you are the more bound from the 
nature of your observations on the report, I remain, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, I. LiaRbeEr. 

35, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Nov. 16, 1838. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT'S QUESTIONS. 


Sir,—In reference to a circular recently issued by the Secretary of the 
Home Department to the Boards of Guardians, I beg to state what 
has fallen under my own observation. 

The circular bore date, August 25, 1838, requiring, amongst other 
particulars, 

I. ‘The number of churches and chapels of the established church ? 

The number which each is capable of containing ? 

: The number of dissenting places of worship, with the denomina- 
tion to which they belong, and the number each is calculated to con- 
tain? 

The return is to be made by the 20th November. 

Now, what is the course pursued by our guardian, a churchman, on 
receiving these inquiries ? 

He lays his head together with that of a neighbour, who has acted 
as a methodist preac her; and though there is previously no licensed 
meeting of that de momination in the parish, a building is immediately 
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erected on land belonging to the guardian, to be the scene of his neigh- 
bour's future ministry, trasting to the chance of a congregation, It is 
now nearly finished, and will of course be duly included in the return, 
with the number it is “ calculated” to contain. 

I do not state these facts to complain of the guardian or the preacher ; 
the law allows the one to embark in any speculation for the improve- 
ment of his property, and the other to exercise his self-appointed 
vocation, But I protest against such a method of pretending to ascer- 
tain the relative strength of the church and of dissenters, while it is in 
reality holding out a lure to the latter to make their case appear to 
advantage by building places of worship with or without congrega- 
tions, a space of three months being offered them as if expressly for 
that purpose, with the implied hope of a measure to be founded on 
it by the government. 

It would be desirable to know how many similar instances occur ; 
but | hope this will be sufficient to put your readers on their guard 
against any calculations which may be founded on such returns in sup- 
port of measures hostile to the establishment. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, CLERICUS. 


ON t TIMOTHY, vi. 15. 


Sir,—The text in the 13th verse of the 6th chapter of St. Paul's first 
epistle to Timothy, as represented in the authorized version, has been 
a subject of lengthened consideration in the British Magazine,—what 
the sense is of the words, Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate wit- 
nessed a good confession.”’ 

By giving to the word paprypijoavros its proper ecclesiastical sense, 
by detaching ray Kadojy Opodoyiay (v. 13) from puprupycayrToc, and by 
observing the sound rule of interpretation to which there is no ex- 
ception—not to give a different sense to words or phrases occurring 
closely together, (rv kay dpodoyiay, in the 13th verse, 1s an express 
reference to the same phrase in the 12th verse; the same confession 
must be understood in both places,)—the whole passage seems restored 
to its eatholie sense. Hapayye\Aw coi K.7.X.; ‘| deliver to thee, (or 
commit to thee, or give thee charge of,) before God, who quickeneth 
all things, and Christ Jesus, who in his suffering witnessed to the 
truth under Pontius Pilate, (that good confession which he had just 
spoken of,) that thou keep this commandment (what I deliver) un- 
defiled and irreproachable until the appearance of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” 

The “ good confession” is that which the “ man of God,” whom 
the apostle addresses, (v. 11,) “ made before many witnesses,’’ (v. 12.) 
That the apostle does not confine himself in his address to the person 
of Timothy is evident from the reference to the future appearance of 
our Lord. “The man of God,” therefore, is the term applied to 
every Christian disciple whose baptism occupies the apostle’s attention 
in the words of the 12th verse—“ Fight that good fight of the faith,” 


Vor. XIV.—Dec. 1838. 40 
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not to be “ ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and man- 
fully fight under his banner against sin, the world, and the devil’’— 
“« Lay hold on that eternal life” (work out your salvation) “ unto 
which you are,’ or have been, and remain, “ called,” in the peculiar 
sense of the perfect tense écA#Onc, and the change of tense to the aorist 
kal wpodoynaas, specifying the time of the confession, and shewing the 
effect of the call to remain, connects the two events together, making 
the time of calling to have been when the confession before many 
witnesses was made, No words could more accurately describe the 
whole of baptism than the three sentences of which the ]2th verse is 
composed—the duty to “ fight the good fight of the faith,’’ the good con- 
fession, or articles of belief, and the grace of baptism, or call to eternal 
life; and laying hold on eternal life is to “continue in that state of 
salvation unto this life’s end.” The good confession” is the confes- 
sion of faith made at baptism, or the original form of the apostolic 
creed, in which the words cal Xprorov "Inood rod praprupyoayrog él 
Hlovriov TiAdrov, now translated “suffered under Pontius Pilate,’ had 
a place. 

In addition to finding the fragments of that most ancient confession 
of faith, we see the apostolic authority given to such a creed, and the 
principle of tradition established as the essential character of the 
Christian church ; also the Christian call identified with the grace of 
baptism, according to the language of the catechism, in which we 
* heartily thank our heavenly Father that he hath called us to this 
state of salvation, and pray that God would give us his grace, that we 
may continue in the same unto the end of life.” 

The translation of scripture is of no authority for the formation of 
peculiar opinions at variance with the catholic doctrine, (2 Pet. i. 20.) 
And this would be less impugned if those who take upon themselves 
to be teachers were mindful of the necessity, in order to fulfil that 
function, of having recourse exclusively to the original scriptures. 
Without deriving their knowledge wholly from that source, “ desiring 
to be teachers of the law, they understand neither what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm.’ (1 Tim.i. 7.) The church and the scrip- 
tures, in their original language, are inseparably connected —the 
church is the keeper of holy writ, and the natural consequence of the 
tendency which is now too evident of superseding the church, not by 
the Bible, or the actual oracles of God, but by an interpretation with 
which human imperfections are very largely mixed up, is to do away 
with Christianity altogether, and to leave the word itself in the hands 
of the people without authority. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, J. H. B. 


-_— Se 


EXPOSITION OF THE SUNDAY WAKE. 


Str,—The great nuisance of Sunday feasts and wakes has long been 
admitted by most persons whose opinion is worth having upon right 
and wrong; and at several periods in the history of our country, @$ 
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can be easily proved, laws have been made for the regulation of them. 
Some there are who, through mistake, or for want of inquiry, seem to 
have thought better of them than they deserved; but there is no 
doubt that as they are at present held, the more they are looked into 
the worse they will appear. I am glad that the subject calls for so 
much of the public attention, and that it is not likely to be soon laid 
aside; and that the truth of the case may be better understood, I 
wish to set it before you plainly and with moderation. Let no man 
deem me an enemy to rational or bealthful amusements, such as 
recreate the body or the mind, carried on at proper times and seasons, 
so as not to give public offence. Whether wakes and feasts of any 
kind can or cannot be brought within these limits I take not upon 
myself here to determine. 

The question, as to those held on Sundays, is not a new one, and 
there are many of opinion that they should not be permitted at all, and 
still more who object to their being permitted to be held as they now 
are upon any account whatever. It is a fine thing to read descrip- 
tions of meetings like these in poetry, of wakes and festivals, village 
swains and maidens, all innocent and harmless, enjoying themselves 
cheerfully and happily, like the fabled creatures of a golden age. But 
we know that the naked truth is a very different thing; the regular 
end of such a feast is the beginning of a fray ; and the true expla- 
nation of the word feast, or wake, as it may be now understood, 
should, in a future edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, be given, a bloody 
Sunday riot. Am I to crave indulgence for applying a harsh defi- 
nition to a vile thing? Well, then, if this be thought too coarse, let 
it be, an assembly of both sexes, held usually on the Sabbath-day, accom- 
panied by disorder, dissoluteness, and fighting. 1 have been informed 
that the frenzy into which a multitude, both of men and women, were 
wrought at some of the late feasts, rather resembled the excesses of 
bacchanalians of old, or the fury of savages, than anything else. | 
know there are countries where the peasantry can meet to amuse 
themselves without reproach,—to dance, to wrestle, to pitch the quoit 
or the bar, and strive in athletic games; but it is not so in England. 
Now, sir, these privileged sources of confusion and outrage have 
arrived at such a pitch as to call aloud for redress in a Christian land. 
They are become the scenes of premeditated riot and quarrel, in- 
jurious to the persons and lives of her Majesty’s subjects, and de- 
structive of the peace of our Lady the Queen. I speak seriously, and 
with real knowledge, when I say, that the annual recurrence of them 
in the neighbourhoods in which they are held, at intervals throughout 
nearly the whole year, is looked upon by the peaceably disposed with 
anxiety and alarm. ‘They consist chiefly of two parts, or ingredients 
—drinking and fighting. What is the usual course of these proceed- 
ings? I have collected a variety of individual instances forming a 
whole, the particulars of which may be substantiated. A rumour is 
abroad that a challenge or two has been given and accepted, to be 
fought at the approaching feast, or that the men of one parish are 
coming to try their strength and prowess against the men of another. 
All the disorderly persons in that part of the country, who make a 
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practice of going about from feast to feast,are in attendance ; they are 
ripe for a riot, if none were intended. - Their first joy is to get into a 
state of intoxication, next, into a fray. The constables, if they have 
been called upon to be present, look on with a conviction that they 
shall not be able to suppress it, If they speak, they are bullied into 
silence; if they interfere, they are beaten. He whose duty it has 
been to preach reverence to the sabbath, and to uphold it, attempts to 
interpose and prevent violence, and he meets with insult, if, indeed, 
he is not assaulted; serious injury to some of the parties, or it may 
be death, ensues. 1 could point to many fatal instances in Mon- 
mouthshire and Herefordshire, in the course of the last few years ; 
but the places might be unknown to you, and | forbear. 1 will only 
say that, upon one occasion at least, knives were drawn. Now this | 
say—if two men fall out casually, ends attack each other in the heat of 
provocation, it is better they should smite with fists , than with sharp- 
edged weapons. But there is no good reason why any, or the whole 
of these consequences, should not be prev ented, if possible, even in 
‘ases Of unpremeditated assault. Yet when licensed opportunity is 
given for brawling; when the sabbath is customarily desecrated ; 
when the lawless make a practice and a boast of setting all others at 
defiance, certainly some effectual interference is peremptorily re- 
quired, If two prize-tighters engage to meet at a stated place, within 
a certain distance of the metropolis, is it not thought a fit oceasion for 
the interference of the authorities, and do they not effectually inter- 
pose ¢ And from the known character of these assemblies, have we 
nota right to look to the same species of protection, since the *y have 
become the avowed occasions of promoting a challenge, and settling 
private quarrel? Let us, however, go a little further, and see how 
the thing works. Mischief or death takes place; the affair comes 
before the coroner; investigation is set on foot, and warrants are 
issued; the offending parties run the country, and hide themselves, till 
the impression of the outrage is weake ned, and the 'y find an advantage 
in voluntary surrender. Or the case may be lighter ; it comes before 
a magistrate; he is an estimable and amiable man—just, but lenient ; 
and perhaps he is prepossessed in favour of what he is pleased to 
think the manly and harmless amusements of the people. ‘The evil— 
of which this is but a short and imperfect sketch—has never been 
presented to him in all its disgusting magnitude. ‘The evidence may 
be strong against the violent behaviour of the accused, but there 1s 
no sufficient proof of pre-determined malice, and the injured party 
may have been as much to blame. He is of opinion, with others, that 
men who cannot agree may fight, if they please. Injury, almost 
mortal, may have been intlicted—it may be uncertain whether death 
will not be the consequence—yet, at all ‘events, it was chanee-medley ; 
at most but an accident, that should not be visited too severely. So 
the amenable parties are bailed, and already half triumphant. When 
it comes before the court they are confident that they shall get off; all 
who can speak anything like a good word for them are mustered and 
brought forward, let the known dispositions and habits of the offenders 
be what they may. He who has a good character is entitled to the 
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benefit of it. Who cannot admire the humane usage of our tribunals 
on this head? We are not against this, except as it creates confidence 
in the avowed disturhers of the public tranquillity. The court that— 
with reverence be it spoken—knows nothing about the bearing and 
remote connexions of all this—nothing but what is imme diately before 
it—looks to the law of the land, and probably treats it as a common 
offence. ‘The jury looks to the facts; the accused are acquitted, and 
(I trust not in every, but L fear in too many an instance,) hardened. 
Those who had been forward in promoting legal measures are 
threatened with retaliation, and are insecure; for be it known and 
remembered that threats of revenge are not confined to Ireland ; 
while some, looking rather to the equitable than the legal construction 
of the event, can hardly persuade themselves, after all, that the offence 
has differed essentially from murder; the Glendle of the acquitted, and 
the admirers of these humane recreations, cry, “ Oh, it was nothing 
but a fair fight—it was nothing but manslaughter ; and so it ends. 

sut the feasts are not less frequented, and the behaviour of those who 
frequent them is more unblushing than before. 

But we have too much of all this not to hope and look for redress. 
Tam neither vindictive nor superstitious ; but after what has happened, 
1 think there is something like the voice of blood that cries from the 
ground against these depraved, impious assemblies. If in England,— 
well regulated, reformed, civilized, improved England,—such sources 
of outrage are allowed to go on as incurable, what are we to think ? 
Magistrates formally applied to have declared they have no power to 
put down these riotous meetings, miscalled feasts; and if this be really 
the case, things—if l may say so—are really brought to a pretty pass. 
It will, however, be your own fault, ye who are really humane, lovers 
of order, respecters of the law, and reverencers of the sabbath, if some 
method be not finally devised,—for some there surely must be,—of 
obtaining a remedy; and if this should not be effected, owing to the 
mere supineness of those who complain only of the evil, as all the well 
disposed do, it will be to the eternal disgrace of the country. In your 
name I call upon the conservators and guardians of the public peace, 
to whom, upon all accounts, we are so much indebted, and than whom 
no country boasts of a magistracy more upright, judicious, and 
humane, to do their endeavour, in their generous wisdom, integrity, 
and diligence, to seek out some method by which the evil may be 
eflectually cured. Though they have declared their existing power 
to be unavailing to the extinction of these abused feasts, much evi- 
dently rests with them to devise, to discover, or set on foot, something 
that may work a cure. Respectfully, but earnestly, upon them I call, 
and I would that the appeal could reach them backed by the uplifted 
reprobation of the united majority of those who oppose these disorders, 
and are the advocates of Sunday rest and quiet. Upon you I call, 
ininisters of the gospel of peace, knowing that your endeavours, in 
your peculiar capacity, to preserve that peace need little exhortation 
lrom me; but in hope that you will redouble your efforts to maintain 
it where it is, and restore and confirm it where it is not found. Upon 

you, farmers and householders of every description, I call, each to do 
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his endeavour, when and wherever he can, by keeping young servants 
at home, by seasonable advice and influence over those who need it, 
and by setting your faces against those who despise it; that so, if peti- 
tions to parliament now under signature be laid aside and forgotten, 
nor laws be found nor framed to reach this evil, yet that your example 
and influence may, in time, put down a custom which brings so much 
disorder into parishes, and misery into private families, while it is an 
utter scandal to this Christian land. And I.do exhort every lover of 
peace and social order to become a member of the Society for the 
Suppression of Sunday Wakes, now established, and of which the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford has kindly consented to act as patron. 

I an, Sir, &c., CLeRicUs HEREFORDIENSISs. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Discourse of Church Government. By the Most Rev. John Potter, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. The Seventh Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected, and illustrated with additional Notes and Authorities. By 
John Clarke Crosthwaite, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, Dean's Vicar 
of Christchurch Cathedral, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare. London: Tegg. 

Tak& labour and learning which Mr. Crosthwaite has bestowed, not 

only offer to the reader by far the best edition of Archbishop Potter's 

valuable work which has ever appeared, but such a mass of additional 
illustration as renders the work itself incomparably more valuable 
than it has ever been. The addition of the passages of the fathers 
and other ancient writers referred to by the author, the editor’s own 
notes, the full indexes which he has given, while they are highly 
creditable to the editor, will be found most useful to the student, and 
entitle Mr. Crosthwaite to the thanks of every member of the 

Christian church who desires to understand the true nature of its 

constitution. 





Purgatory ; or, a Quire of Argument in Answer to a Ream of Calumny and Mis- 
representation ; affectionately addressed to all Roman Catholics, who, believing 
that Truth will not suffer by Investigation, dare to hear both sides! By the 
Rev. Richard Hart, A.B., Vicar of Catton, Author of ‘‘ Medulla Conci- 
lioram,” &c. Norwich: Fletcher. pp. 38. 1838. 


Tuis pamphlet is the fruit of one of those local controversies with the 
Romanists which have, of late, been so frequent, and is very much cal- 
culated to shew how little they are likely to be of advantage. Without 
wishing to be offensive, the reviewer would take the liberty of ob- 
serving, that they stand in much the same relation to the great efforts 
of polemical divinity as the rude scuffles of angry rustics do to the 
imposing conflicts of embattled nations. ‘They generally originate in 
vanity, are carried on in ignorance, and end in personalities. In the 
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present instance, Mr. Hart appears to have received much provocation 
from a sophistical and ill-informed antagonist ; but nothing car justify 
the violent and acrimonious tone of his reply, or excuse his entering 
into controversy without due preparation. If he has been “ led into 
error by the remarks of an old controversialist,’’ it is not enough to 
say, “the fact that there is no copy of St. Gregory’s works in any 
library to which I have access will, | have no doubt, sufficiently plead 
my excuse in the mind of the candid reader.”—(p. 2.) It is not a 
sufficient excuse. While, to say nothing of the dead, the church has 
such champions as the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Newman, it needs 
no ill-armed defenders. It is proper to add that Mr. Hart's opponent, 
a Mr. Lawes, appears to be no very formidable personage in the 
article of learning. He is quoted as saying, “for references to the 
fathers themselves | must be content to rely on others.”” And Mr. Hart 
says, that he professedly takes all his quotations from Bellarmine, 
Husenbeth, and Berrington, 


The Eternal Sonship of the Messiah. (A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, on the Feast of the Annunciation, &c., with Notes, and 
an Appendix.) By the Rev. Alexander M‘Caul, D.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Wertheim. pp. 75. 

Tuose who have read Dr. M‘Caul’s former publications will expect 
to find this sermon argumentative, perspicuous, and learned ; and they 
will not be disappointed. Indeed, it is not necessary to say anything 
of it to the readers of this Magazine, though it is right to let them 
know that he has preached and published on a subject which has 
recently excited so much discussion. 





Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. By a Member of the Church of 
England. London: Low. 12mo. pp. 59. 1838. 


Tus neat little book contains some very useful and convenient 
tables of the contents of the Prayer Book, and some apt and judicious 
scriptural illustrations of the Catechism. 





The Practical Nature of the Doctrines and alleged Revelations contained in the 
Writings of the Hon, G. Swedenborg ; together with the peculiar motives to 
Christian Conduct they suggest : in a Letter to his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin, occasioned by his Observations on that subject in his ‘* Essays on 
some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion.” By the Rev. Augustus 
Clissold, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Hodson. 
8vo. pp. 255. 1838. 


Tas is professedly an apology for the tenets entertained by the 
followers of Swedenborg. As an apne of the system of that 
singular person, it is of some value. His views of the great catholic 
verities appear, from Mr. Clissold’s account, to have been thoroughly 
heretical :—* All his doctrines are founded on that one great truth, 
that there is one God; that the Lord Jesus Christ is that God; and 
that in him there is a trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” —(p. 10.) 
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Swedenborg himself is quoted as maintaining that “it is a fundamental 
error of the church to believe the passion of the cross to be redemption 
itself; and this error, together with that relating to three divine per- 
sons from eternity, hath perverted the whole church, so that nothing 
spiritual is left remaining in it.”—(p. 11.) Indeed, his views of the 
atonement are as distinctly Socinian (page 15) as his views of the 
Trinity are Sabellian. It is very painful to find an amiable and 
well-informed person, as Mr. Clissold seems to be, publicly defending 
such fearful errors. 





————- 


The True Church ; or, a calm Inquiry into the Unity, Sanctity, Universality, and 
Infallibility of the Church of Christ, contained in a Letter to the Rev. James 
Maher, Roman-catholic Priest, Carlow. From the Rev. Warrand Carlile, 
Minister of the Scots’ Church, Carlow. Dublin. pp. 27. 1838. 


Tuis is aletter written with great mildness by a presbyterian minister, 
who appears to have been overwhelmed with amiable astonishment at 
finding, upon his settlement at Carlow, that “men living under the 
same government, and professing to trust in the same Saviour, have as 
little friendly intercourse with each other, and are in general living in 
as open and irreconcilable warfare, as if they had been born in hostile 
countries, and professed religions as widely different from each other 
as those of the Jewish and Mahommedan.” 





Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Cartha- 
ginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians. By A. H. L. Heeren. Translated from 
the German. The Second Edition, corrected throughout; and to which is 
now added an Index, a Life of the Author, new Appendixes, and other 
Additions. Oxford: Talboys. 2 vols. 8vo. 1838. 


Tue able and interesting works of Professor Heeren have for some 
time been known to English readers throngh Mr. Talboy’s trans- 
lations. ‘T'here are few persons who have done more than this learned 
and original writer for the new school of ancient history. His Retlec- 
tions on the Ancient Nations of Africa, which are now published for 
the second time in their English dress, first introduced him to the 
public as a historian. In this edition they are made more interesting 
by the additions specified in the title. 


The Order of Baptism, both Public and Private, according to the Use of the 
United Church of England and Ireland: illustrated from the ‘“ Use of 
Salisbury ;”” the ‘Religious Consultation of Herman, Archbishop of 
Cologne ;”" and the sentiments of the Compilers and Revisers of the Book 
of Common Prayer. By the Rev. T. M. Fallow, A.M., Curate of All Souls, 
St. Marylebone. London: Burns. pp. 249. 1838. 


Tuts volume is “offered to the public with the simple object of 
enabling others ¢o ascertain for themselves the principles on which the 
offices in question are framed, as well as the sense in which the terms 
therein adopted are used.’’ In addition to the sources noticed in the 
title, it contains “synoptical tables, shewing the alterations made in 
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the offices at their several revisions in 1552, 1604, and 1661; together 
with a history of the conferences connected with these revisions, and 
exhibiting the reasons of the various changes which were then intro- 
duced into them.” Mr. Fallow has executed his task with ability 
and judgment. 





The Life of St. Chrysostom, Translated from the German of Dr. Neander, 
Professor of Divinity at the University of Berlin, &c. By the Rev. J. C. 
Stapleton, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Rector of Teversal, Notts. Vol. I. London: 
Seeley. Svo. pp. 438. 

A TRANSLATION of an able and interesting work. Mr. Stapleton 

has done good service in his attempt to present an admirable picture 

of the “ Doctor of holiness” to the English public. 


7-H 


Nature, the Preacher of Christianity. London: Houlston. 12mo. pp. 99. 
1838. 

AN animated declamation, written in a pious spirit. Some thoughts, 

however, should have been expressed more cautiously. ‘The passage 

at page 44 would lead the reader to suppose that the author denies 

death to be the penalty of sin. 


—_—_-~--= 


An Attempt to Promote the Peace and Edification of the Church, by uniting the 
Admirers of Leighton and Laud, A Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on Sunday, May 13, 1838. By Thomas Mortimer, B.D. of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge; Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s-Inn 
Lane, St. Pancras, London. Cambridge: Deightons. 1838. pp. 31. 


Wuen from so many quarters there are proceeding sounds of discord, 
it is very pleasing to find that there are not wanting those who love 
to further unity and peace. ‘The title of this sermon explains the 
amiable object of the preacher. 


—— 


Tracts for the Rich. No. 3.—The Gentleman and ihe Steward. By Charles 
B. Tayler, M.A., Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester; Author of Records of a 
Good Man’s Life. London: Hatchards. 1838. pp. 119. 

A PLEASING story, written with a view of inculeating important prin- 

ciples. 


——-— | 


Israel Captive: A Poem. By the Rev. George Alstone, A.B., Curate of Illing- 
worth, Yorkshire. Book First. London: Simpkin and Co. 1838. 


A specimen of a versification of the bible history, in twelve books, 
The author has “ thought it most prudent to publish the First Book,”’ 
and the * Address of Pharaoh to his Courtiers,’ forming part of the 
sixth, that they may “ go forth as skirmishers into the territory of Par- 
nassus.” The reviewer feels bound to confess that he does not think 
it very likely that in this unpoetical age they will “ be fortunate enough 
to effect an entrance for the main body.” 


Vou. XIV.— Dee. 1838. 4x 
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A Complete English-Latin Dictionary, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. London : 
Longman. 8vo. pp. 312. 1838. 


Tats neat and convenient volume completes Mr. Riddle's lexicogra- 
phical labours. It is an attempt to supply an acknowledged deside- 
ratum in our educational literature. It would be premature to pro- 
nounce an opinion how far it is a successful one; but it cannot have 
a higher recommendation than the author’s reputation. 


The Peace of Rome: whereto is prefixed, A Serious Dissuasive from Popery. 
By Joseph Hall, D.D., successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. A 
New Edition, revised and corrected. Oxford: D. A. Talboys, 1838. 


A REPRINT of a rare tract, which has not hitherto gained admission 
into any collection of Bishop Hall’s works. 


2 


The Doctrine of the Deluge, Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts 
which have recently been cast upon it by Geological Speculations. By the 
Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt. London: Longman and Co. 2 vols, 8vo. 
1838. 


In the preface to these volumes, Mr. Harcourt modestly disclaims all 
pretensions to originality in the pursuit of the traditional memorials of 
the ark through the mazes of pagan mythology, and professes only to 
follow the path pointed out by Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber. The work 
was undertaken with a hope of rendering these researches “ more 
familiar to those who are not aware what a mass of evidence is to be 
collected from the most unsuspected sources in corroboration of the 
Mosaic history of the deluge.” ‘ The strength of that evidence,” adds 
Mr. Harcourt, “is too great to be shaken by the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the fact with the present appearance of the earth.’’ Although 
by no means accusing the great geological writers of opposing scrip- 
ture, the author, being dissatisfied with what he calls “their feeble at- 
tempt” to reconcile their theory with the narrative of the deluge in 
the bible, has written this work to shew that their theory is not only 
opposed to 3) pr but quite as much “ at variance with the united 
testimony of all nations, from the remotest time to which history or 
tradition extends ; and he therefore considers it incumbent on geology 
to revise and modify her conclusions, so as to bring them to an agree- 
ment with a truth which is placed by other evidence beyond all 
dispute,”’ 

This is the object of the book; but Mr. Harcourt candidly admits 
that the estimate of the evidence he here collects may probably vary. 
On a point where so much depends on the explanation of mythological 
fables and on the deduction of results from etymological data, it is 
quite clear that, however ingenious an author may be, and there is no 
lack of research or ingenuity in this case, the evidence is of that nature 
that it must necessarily strike different minds with very varied force. 
Some even of those who agree with the author in the belief of the 
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Mosaic account of the deluge will probably feel no additional weight 
of evidence in behalf of their faith in all the varied researches which are 
here displayed ; others will accede to a part of the conclusions at which 
Mr. Harcourt has arrived ; others, again, will conceive that there ma 
be a general foundation of truth for all that has been adduced, thoug 
they may not acknowledge the accuracy of the steps by which it has 
been traced; while some, perhaps, will go along with the author in all 
his most material decisions. The title of the volumes shews that the 
object of the author is to trace the traditions of the flood which have 
remained among all nations, and to disentangle the knotted masses of - 
mythology and etymology by which the search must be effected. 
Mr. Harcourt sees traces of what he calls Arkite worship in almost every 
form of superstition either now existing or handed down to us by 
tradition; and it must be acknowledged that very great ingenuity 1s 
shewn in the search, and many of the conclusions bear with them a 
high degree of probability. But there are often so many steps in the 
process, and some of them supplied by conjecture, (some of them de- 
pending on the meaning of words which have nearly the same sound, 
as explained in Sanscrit, or Irish, or any language which in its 
origin can throw light on the meaning of the terms used,) that it will 
not be matter of wonder if opinions differ on the justice of the infer- 
ences drawn from them. The writer of this notice some years ago 
happened to be in company with two of the most distinguished lin- 
guists (especially as to Oriental languages) of the present day, when 
the conversation fell on the possibility of tracing all languages to one 
common origin. One of the two expressed his strong conviction that 
there was evidence enough to shew it still existing; while the other 
as decidedly expressed his firm belief that, supposing a common origin 
to all languages, the traces of that origin were so lost as to render it 
impossible to establish their connexion. They were both firm be- 
lievers in the truth of the bible; but this will illustrate at once the 
difficulty of obtaining general concurrence in processes so delicate as 
those attempted here. But to return to the volumes now under re- 
view; it may be worth while to state the substance of some part of the 
work, that the reader may know the nature of the discussions con- 
tained in it. In the first chapter, Mr. Harcourt defends the use of 
etymology as a source of evidence on these points; and certainly it 
must be granted that enough is brought forward to prove that words 
apparently very remote from each other have a common origin; and 
much more is adduced in proof of the connexion of various languages 
than those who have not studied the subject would believe.* Mr. Har- 
court next gives some of the traditions of the flood,t and afterwards 
shews the permanence of many superstitions, which entitles him to 
refuse to give any weight to an objection founded merely on the 








nn —— 
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* Is not, however, the connexion between Akwa and Theos rather doubtful, not- 


wathatanding the variation of pronunciation which gives us atua? Is not this going 
too far ? 


t Especially those of Mexico, the Crees, and the Chictaw Indians. 
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ground of the very remote period of the deluge. He proceeds to shew 
that the patriarchs were deified; and then goes on to the more im- 
mediate business of his book, by endeavouring to shew that Buddha 
and Fo are Phut the grandson of Noah. He then considers the 
passages in Job in which certain stars are mentioned, and enters on 
the discussion of the ancient zodiacs, &c. Then Hercules and the 
Argonautic expedition, and the various myths of Grecian and other 
fables, are considered, which it is impossible to analyze here, any more 
than the remarks on cairns, cromlechs, &c. Into the theological 
part, also, of the book, there is no space here to enter. Suffice it to 
say, that the baptism of the world by the flood is considered to pre- 
figure the two aspects of Christian baptism—retrospectively, the ex: 
piation of past guilt; prospectively, regeneration, or an entrance on a 
new life; and that this truth is found distorted in various ways among 
the superstitions of different nations, from which some important con- 
clusions are drawn. Mr. Harcourt then considers the institution of 
baptism by our Saviour; and maintains the doctrine of regeneration 
in baptism in the last few chapters by many arguments. In con- 
cluding this notice, it is sufficient to say, that there is a vast variety 
of research, and a considerable fund of information, in these books, 
which cannot fail to be of service to those who engage in these 
inquiries, even if their conclusions should differ from those of the 
author. It would, however, be more useful, as it sometimes skips 
about from one point to another, if a fuller analytical table of contents 
were given. 


Se 


The Oriental Annual, 1839; or, Scenes in India. By Thomas Bacon, F.S.A., 
Author of “ First Impressions,” &c., with Engravings by and under the 
superintendence of W. and E. Finden, from Drawings by Stanfield, R.A., 
Roberts, Creswick, Warren, and Dibden, from Sketches made on the spot 
by the Editor. London: C. Tilt. 8vo. 1838. 


An Oriental Annual was noticed in the preceding number of this 
Magazine; but Mr. Tilt denies that it was the Oriental Annual. 
Without entering into the dispute, the reviewer must express his re- 
gret that it should exist between two such beautiful books, and that 
Mr. Tilt’s book had not been received when the other notice -was 
written. Of the work to which that referred, the writer of this notice 
has had no opportunity of judging; and as the review of it was 
written by a gentleman on whose knowledge and taste he has peculiar 
reliance, he does not doubt the justice of his opinion; but the book 
must be very beautiful indeed if it would bear comparison with the 
Oriental Annual. 


—_———-  -— 


Christian Truth: A Family Guide to the Chief Truths of the Gospel, with Forms 
of Prayer for each Day in the Week, and Private Devotions on various Occa- 
sions. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 1838. Hert- 
ford: Staughton. London: Seeleys. pp. 506. 12mo. 


Tuts is a collection and republication of certain addresses which the 
author used to make to his parishioners on important matters con- 
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nected with the great truths of the gospel. They were then published 
separately, but are now united into something like a short system of 
practical piety. They begin with reflections on scripture, on the man- 
ner and spirit in which it is to be read, and proceed in the succeeding 
chapters to treat of God and his attributes,—creation, providence, re- 
demption, &c., the Holy Spirit, Christian privileges and graces, holi- 
ness, afflictions, the Christian conflict, spiritual joy, &c., the Lord's 
prayer, the creed and the ten commandments; and the volume con- 
cludes with forms of prayer, and hints on prayer. It will be seen that 
these are wide subjects to be embraced in a small pocket volume; but 
as they are treated of in a practical manner, it is quite certain that 
there must be much of good in it. Mr. Bickersteth’s practical works 
are usually his best ; they are sure to be full of warm and pious feel- 
ings. This volume also fully deserves this praise. The recommenda- 
tion of other books on the subjects treated of in each chapter appears to 
the reviewer to be confined somewhat too exclusively to writers of 
one particular class. 


a 


Landscape Lyrics. By W. Anderson, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1838. 4to. pp. 60. 


Mr. ANDERSON appears to be a person of considerable feeling, and 
quite alive to the beauties of nature, His descriptions (and the poems 
chiefly consist of descriptive sketches) are pleasing and graphie. Occa- 
sionally an epithet occurs which is not quite intelligible to the re- 
viewer. As for example— 


“ Light, through the untrack’d air, 
Pursues its course authentic,” 


and occasionally a line is rugged in its versification, and requires re- 
ducing into harmony ; but, on the whole, there is much that is ealeu- 
lated to give pleasure to a pure and refined mind, and nothing what- 
ever to offend. Descriptive poetry is not an easy line of writing, and 
Mr. Anderson deserves credit for having thus far succeeded in sur- 
mounting its difficulties. ‘The vignette and illustrations are some of 
them extremely pretty. 


The Experimental Philosopher. By W. Mullinger Higgins, Author of “The 
Earth” &c. London: Whittaker and Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 488. 


Tae sciences which are treated of in this volume are mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, pneumatics, heat, optics, magnetism, common electricity, 
voltaic electricity, magnetic and thermal electricity, each of which is 
treated of ina separate chapter. Mr. Higgins appears well acquainted 
with the subjects on which he writes, and his book contains much in- 
formation upon them. The work, according to the author, is intended 
only to be elementary, and only for those who are beginning to learn: 
but to the reviewer it appears that it is too abstruse for beginners, and 
rather to be adapted to those who know a little of these sciences. It 
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seems to him impossible to teach all these sciences, even in an elemen- 
tary manner, in one small volume, and Mr. Higgins must not be 
blamed for not performing impossibilities. .The book will have its use, 
though to the reviewer it does not appear quite calculated for an ele- 
mentary book, because in an elementary book it is of the most impor- 
tance to establish, and in this it is rather the accumulation of results, 
s0 a8 to give the most information, of which there is a great store in a 
small compass. Mr. Higgins appears rather angry with the French 
Academy for their contemptuous treatment of Mr. Crosse’s insects, 
an account of which he gives from Mr. Crosse’s own memoirs. On 
the whole, it may be said that those who are just scientific enough to 
understand the volume, will certainly find. much. in it to repay @ 


perusal. : 


hecy, , and Miracles, the Great Bulwark of Christianity; or a 
Critical mination and Demonstration of some of the Evidences by which 
the Christian faith is supported. By the Rev. Edward Thompson, M.A., 
Officiating Minister, at Brunswick Chapel, St. Marylebone, and Rector of 
Keyworth, Notts. London: Hatchard and Son. 1838. pp. 400. 


Tuts book first lays before the reader, at one view, all the Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies relating to Christianity. The corresponding passages 
in the New Testament are ranged with them in double columns, each 
by each, so that the reader has under his eye at the same moment 
“the prophecy”’ and “ the fulfilment.” The author takes them as 
they occur, beginning with Genesis, and ending with Malachi. Each 
book is treated by itself. 

The writer generally shews clearly, and without any unnecessarily 
elaborate argument, the title of those passages which he adduces to 
be counted as prophetic. At the same time, some of them will require 
the greatest penetration on the part of the reader to discover their 
prophetic intention, though he may perceive their yy. ease and 
also, under the head of fulfilment, he will be at a loss to discover any- 
thing more than application. 

In the introduction to the second part of the work,—namely, 
Types,—the author remarks, “ A type must be emphatically designed 
by God to prefigure something future; and unless we have this 
authority, we are not warranted to designate it as a type.” 

The author then proceeds to give some description of the various 
types of our Saviour, and the chief circumstances connected with the 

hristian dispensation; and in this he adheres very closely to the 
rule he has himself laid down for the determining of a type. The 
several particulars in which each type corresponds with its antitype 
are stated ; and, as in the prophecies, this portion of the work has the 
advantage of embracing all the leading points of the different types, 
and shewing their connexion with, and dependence on, each other. 

The third part of the work relates to miracles. 

The absence of all attempt to enforce any particular views renders 
the work perfectly inoffensive to all classes of Christian readers. 

The author closes the volume with a series of questions for the use 
of candidates for holy orders, and students in divinity, divided into 
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biblical, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, geographical, miscellaneous, ‘and 
Paley’s evidences, which will prove so far useful as shewing how 
questions may be asked upon subjects which may by some students 
be inadvertently passed over as comparatively of inferior importance ; 
But some of them are really so trifling, that a man need almost be 
ashamed of having so frittered away, in acquiring the ability of giving 
an answer, time which might have been better employed on subjects 
of essential moment. 





Letters from Ireland, 1837. By Charlotte Elizabeth, London: Seeley. 1838. 


Tuts lady has been so frequently before the public, that it would 
be superfluous to describe her style of writing. Her motive for visiting 
Ireland may have been most praiseworthy ; but is it necessary to say 
so much about it? The work abounds with such passages as the 
following :— 

‘* At that time, both guard and coachman were below, and the single horse which 
had been put to appeared a little restive. I happened just then to glance towards 
it, and the poor ragged fellow who was holding the bit, catching my eye, exclaimed, 
with a look of most affectionate concern, ‘ Darling lady, don’t be alarmed ; he’s as 
quiet as alamb.’ ‘ Darling Paddy,’ thought I, in return, ‘ may the Lord who even 
here wrought so wondrously to deliver your land from the thraldom of Antichrist, 
shed the light of his glorious gospel into your heart, into your cabin, and through 
every corner of your own sweet isle.’ As to being alarmed, in the then state of my 
feelings, they might have yoked wild horses for me, provided they kept their heads 


towards Derry.” 

The following passage is curious, as coming from an ultra-protestant 
travelling through Ireland for the purpose of examining into its state 
in order to find a remedy for its evils, which she ascribes in no very 
measured terms almost exclusively to the influence of popery and the 
priesthood. She carried half a cannon ball in her pocket handkerchief 
to the cathedral of Derry, that she “ might be the more stirred up to 
bless the Lord and not to forget his benefits.” And writing after- 
wards of this, she says— 


“ I never prayed with so much fervency for the native race of Ireland, the victims 
of popery, as when kneeling in Derry cathedral with the cannon ball before: me 
which their fathers, under the influence of their church, fired against the fortress of 
protestantism.” i 


After such a confession as this, can she justly blame a Roman 
Catholic for praying before a crucifix, or the picture of his patron 
saint, that the one may (which he declares is the proper use of them) 
stir him up to a holy life in imitation of the original, and the other 
keep continually in his mind a remembrance of Him who died 
thereon ? 

Again, the author calls Napoleon the scourge of God; and in the 
following passage she speaks of Mr. Brady or Mr. O'Connell, but of 
which the reviewer cannot determine :— 


“ Thus are we already prostrated beneath the paw of the apocalyptic beast, who, 
having inyposed on our wise legislators by exhibiting his lamb's face, was, ou the 
strength of it, courteously admitted among them ; and now with his n's voice 


prevails to lead captive the British government, and to trample upon the British 
constitution.” 
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Were it not for the continual interruption of the matter with such 
ill-judged passages, the volume would be both interesting and amusing ; 
the former from the statistical information ‘and the interspersed scraps 
of history, the latter from the quantity of anecdote and the liveliness 
with which the Irish character is portrayed. 


Sermons by the late Rev. John Marriott, A.M., Rector of Church Lawford, 
Warwickshire. Edited by his sons, the Rev. John Marriott, A.M., Curate 
of Bradfield, Berks, and the Rev. Charles Marriott, A.M., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. London: Hatchard and Son. 1838. pp, 436. 


Ir appears from the preface that the author has been dead some 
years, and that the publication was delayed, that the collection might 
be more select. Why they should have been published at all is not 
so apparent. The sermons, however, are intelligent and intelligible, 
and cannot be read without personal application by the reader. For 
those who are at a loss for a volume of sermons suitable for family 
reading, this may be safely recommended. 





The Call upon the Church Considered. In two Essays. By W. Roberts, Esq., 
M.A., and the Rev. W. Nicholson, M.A. To which the prize of Two 
Hundred Guineas was awarded by the Christian Influence Society. London : 
Seeley. Post 8vo. pp. 140—170. 1838. 


Tue arbitrators, it seems, advised that these two prize essays should be 
published in one volume. It must have been difficult to decide upon 
their respective merits, for, though treating upon one and the same 
subject, each takes a different view of it, and in scarcely one respect 
do their opinions clash, or is one superseded by the other. 

The first treats more upon the duties and responsibilities of the 
ministry, points out the causes of its inefficiency, and suggests remedies 
which are within the power of the clergy themselves to apply. It 
argues that the estimate formed of the church establishment by the 
generality of people is not from the intrinsic merits of the doctrines 
and provisions of the church itself, so much as from the use which is 
made of it by those into whose hands it is committed, and accordingly, 
the essay is addressed more particularly to the ministers of the church. 
Speaking of the eligibility or the contrary of fundamental changes in 
a system, it remarks that “ conventional changes, if they reach their 
mark, generally defeat themselves by going beyond it. * * * It 
is seldom their principle or their wisdom to consider what can be done 
in the present circumstances, but rather what might be done if things 
were otherwise ordered.” The writer’s remarks upon the qualifica- 
tions of the minister are just, excepting one observation towards the 
close of that branch of his subject where he suggests that inability to 
write his own sermons should be a barrier in the way of the admission 
of a candidate for the ministry. This shews that the essay must be 
more of a theoretical than a practical origin. He has opinions upon 
clerical amusements which some will think strained, and rather 4 
harsh way of expressing them. Upon tithes and church patronage 
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some of his remarks are good, but of the connexion between ‘church 
and state—i. e. the political connexion—he says but little. bears 
very highly of the benefits arising from the many religious societies:in 
existence, and among others, as in private ‘duty bound, of the Chris- 
tian Influence Society. Upon these, however, there are so many 
opinions that the reviewer withholds his own upon Mr. Roberts’ 
panegyric. 

The ground-work of the second essay is, the adaptation of the 
means to the end; and that if all the provisions that already exist 
for the well-being and conducting of the church were fully put in 
force, she would want no internal reformation. His classification of 
the qualifications of the Christian minister into natural and spiritual, 
enables him to say everything that is necessary, In speaking of 
schism, of episcopacy, of parochial distribution, of patronage, he also 
gives a brief statement of their origin, and in all these shews that the 
true cause of the inefficiency of the church and her ministers is an 
erroneous view of the nature and obligations of the sacred office. His 
observations here are quite of a practical nature, and such that every 
one must admit their truth. The evils which actually exist are fairly 
stated, as also the difficulties thrown in the way of applying a remedy, 
by the interposition of civil authority in those affairs which ought to 
be solely under the jurisdiction of the church, This is very evident 
in the consideration of the question of lay patronage of church prefer- 
ment. 

There is in this essay, at page 150, one observation which dis- 
senters may justly tax as unfair: it imputes a fault to the practice of 
some dissenting congregations, in whose hands is vested the election 
of a minister, which unhappily is the case in some belonging to the 
established church. rd 
Poetic Illustrations of the Bible History. First and Second Series. By the 

Rev. John Holt Simpson, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. London: 

Groombridge. pp. 88 and 120. 1838. 

THE portion of scripture illustrated in these two small volumes ex- 
tends from 2 Sam. xiv. 28, to 1 Kings, iii.; and comprises, therefore, 
the conspiracy of Absalom, the revolt of Sheba, the famine, the pesti- 
lence, and the usurpation of Adonijah. The author does not profess 
to bring forward much originality of sentiment, but merely to illustrate 
the passions called into action by the events, but not followed out in 
the Bible. He is sorry not to be able to speak in high terms of the 
execution of the work ; the versification is none of the best, and the 
grammar far from correct. Thus, for instance, in the revolt of Sheba, 
page 36 :— 
“ With willing zeal they haste the city round, 
And in his place concealed the traitor found ; 
To judgment drag him ...... y 
By what rule is the tense changed? Again, page 31 :-— 


“« Far greater claim hath woman on his care, 
Whose feeble frame and helplessness declare 
Protection’s need ; —far be it to oppress, 
Or by force superior to distress 
The peaceful inmates... . . 7 


Vou. XIV.— Dec, 1838. 
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What is the measure of the fourth line? Such rhymes, again, as 
ply with apply, and plies with multiplies, are unpardonable. 

Again— 

* Its darling aim in view, with rapid pace 
High bounding, and i’ th’ impious race—” 

Why contract this latter line into eight syllables, when the rest are in 
tens ? 

In page 74, by what authority does he describe the destroying 
angel as the cursed fiend ? 

The word or is frequently used where the sense requires nor; and 
there are many other ungrammatical and bald expressions. 


a 





The Communion of Believers. A Course of Lectures delivered during Lent, at 
St. Matthew’s Chapel, Denmark Hill. By T. E. Hankinson, M.A. of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Minister of St. Matthew’s Chapel. 
London: L. & G. Seeley. Small 8vo. pp. 98. 1838. 


THESE six lectures on communion—with God—with ourselves—with 
material nature—with the world—with the church on earth—with 
the church in heaven—contain many pleasing sentiments, expressed 
in powerful and striking language, combined with much useful ex- 
hortation. 

The several subjects are judiciously and practically treated, and 
the quotations from scripture frequent and appropriate. In the third 
discourse, Mr. H. introduces some verses from Byron, as shewing how 
possible it is for people to entertain sentimental feelings nearly allied 
to religious, without having one spark of real religion in them. 





Two Episcopal Charges, those of the Bishop of London and of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, are to be acknowledged; and it is 
quite unnecessary to recommend those who are alive to the circum- 
stances of our church to read whatever is published by those prelates 
with deep interest and attention. Much the same may be said of Dr. 
Hook’s most valuable sermon, “A Call to Union on the Principles of 
the English Reformation,” and Dr. Pusey’s, for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, entitled, “« The Church the Converter of 
the Heathen.” They are works of thought and learning, which ought 
not to be merely noticed as sermons, if it were not that the names of 
the authors render it unnecessary, except as a matter of courtesy, to 
notice them at all. Indeed, sermons printed without any great addi- 
tion of matter, especially if they are like the Visitation Sermons of Dr. 
Croly, Dr. O'Sullivan, and Mr. Bramston, would require reviews 
longer than themselves, if one would wish to tell people what they 
contain, without any further injustice than that of turning their lan- 
guage into one’s own. ‘The sermons of Mr. Pressley, of Fraserburgh, 
and Mr. Maclaurin, occasioned by the decease of the venerable Bishop 
of Moray, will be read with great interest, not merely on account of 
their own merit as compositions, or of the picture which they present 
of the primitive and excellent prelate, but because everything relating 
to the episcopal church in Scotland is at the present time most inte- 
resting. On this ground, as well as for its own merit and the spirit in 
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which it appears to be conducted, the receipt of two numbers of the 
Episcopal Magazine is acknow ledged with thanks. Krisna Mohana 
Banerjee’s Funeral Sermon for his countryman, Mohesh Chimder 
Ghose, who was training for the service of the ‘Chureh Missionary 
Society, is curious, not only as the language and thought of a Hindoo, 
but as being the first sermon preached in an epise opal pulpit at Cal- 
cutta by a native. It is not necessary to say that Mr. F. Oakeley’s 
sermon for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is worth 
reading; but it may be right to mention that, having been adapted 
and delivered to country congregations, it has been printed j in a cheap 
form for distribution. ‘The same should be stated respecting other 
sermons, of which the writer would gladly speak at greater length, and 
of which he certainly does not mean to set forth their cheapness as 
their only or their principal merit; but at a time when so much that 
is evil is diligently distributed over the country, those who care at all 
about the society, or the church which it labours to uphold and ex- 
tend, should know that they may have this sermon, and the Dean of 
Norwich’s sermon, and Mr. Hammond Roberson’s Address in behalf 
of the National Society, and Mr. Cooper’s two sermons on the Claims 
of Unendowed C hurches, for something considerably less than eighteen 
pence. ‘To these, and also in a form which will, it is hoped, procure 
it extensive circulation, should be added, Mr, Garbett’s powerful ap- 
peal for the Erection of New Churches at Birmingham, which should 
be read and considered by the inhabitants of many other places. 


“ Tue Churches of London” are going on beautifully. 


Ir is scarcely using a figure to say, that Mr. Yarrell’s “ British 
Birds” are in what seems to “be the highest possible feather; and the 
second number of Professor Jones’s “ General Outline of the Animal 
Kingdom” appears to the writer to be all that art and science can 
make it. 


“ Tuer Class Singing Book for Schools and Families” is most cor- 
dially ree ommended. ‘It should be followed by many small and cheap 
collections of short and very simple melodies, harmonized (as most in 
this book are) with little deviation from plain counterpoint, The 
want of a variety of suitable matter for such practice in the early 
stages is perhaps the greatest difficulty which those who wish to pro- 
mote the general and family cultivation and use of vocal music have 
to overcome. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION,.—BRITISH AND FOREIGN SOCIETY, 


Dear Sirn,—As you were so obliging as to insert the unpolished 
remarks of your country correspondent on the proceedings of the 
houses of parliament with reference to the subject of national edu- 
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cation, I trouble you with some further observations on the tactics 
which have been pursued in other quarters of your great metropolis. 
I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, Rvusticus, 


AN attempt was made in the last number of this Magazine to bring 
before the reader this fact,—that there are three plans before par- 
liament having for their object the extension of national education by 
the aid of government; that these three plans differ essentially in 
their principles, but agree as to the first practical step for action. 

They differ, in that the first proposes that the education given shall 
be purely secuLAR, to the exclusion of all religion. 

The second, that the education shall be (in name) scRIPTURAL, to 
the exclusion of the CHURCH. 

‘The third, that the education may be given in church schools, or 
in schools which admit the scriptures, but exclude all forms of faith. 

They agree in that they advocate, as the first practical step, 
the appointment of a commission, board, or office, of education, which 
is to dispense public money, to inspect schools, and to be under the 
control of parliament. 

Now that the forces of the different parties are combined, it is 
likely that something will be done. The private legislators have done 
their work ; they have advanced their theories, made their speeches, 
and they have brought matters to a practical point. The question 
now is, What will the government do? In representing the different 
opinions on this subject, no allusion has been made to the sentiments 
of the government itself; for it is idle to suppose that its members 
have any decided opinions on this or any other subject, till the moment 
for action is so nearly arrived that they can calculate the amount of 
the pressure from without, and the direction in which the pressure 
will be exercised. 

Practical men have given up looking to speeches of ministers in 
order to ascertain what the course of the government will be on any 
given question, But it is of consequence to know what those are 
about to whom they look for support, and, as a consequence, for 
guidance and direction. With this view, our readers are invited to 
turn their attention for a few moments to the course which has been 
pursued by some of the supporters of the government. 

It is only five years since the house of commons assented to the 
proposal of Lord Althorp, and voted 20,0007. for the purposes of 
education; which sum has been, since that time, annually voted. 
The grant was made on the 17th of August. Mr. Roebuck had 
brought forward a motion on the subject about three weeks before, 
pledging the house to proceed “ early in the next session of parlia- 
ment to devise means for the universal and national education of the 
whole people.’ In opposing this motion, Lord Althorp appears to 
have objected to the interference of government in the matter, and to 
have made no disclosure of his intention to move for a grant. It is 
not, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that the grant of 20,000/, was 
in some measure elicited by the debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion ; 
and that, in selecting the National Society and the British and Foreign 
Society as the administrators of the fund, the government wished, on 
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the one hand, to appear as the promoters of national education, and, 
on the other, to divide their favours between the church and the 
dissenters. 

Be this as it may, the grant was hailed as a boon by the British 
and Foreign Society ; ; it appeared to place them side by side with 
the authorized organ of the church, in the important matter of 
educating the people; and therefore went so far to recognise the 
principle that all religious bodies are equally entitled to be trustees of 
any public funds which may be applied to the purpose of advancing 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the nation. The grant was to be 
distributed to these two societies on a principle of perfect fairness 
between them, and no objections were then heard. There were 
plenty of congregations anxiously waiting for help to set up schools 
on a liberal principle, and at first sight it seemed as if the demand for 
church schools and what are practically dissenting schools was likely to 
be equal, As long as this was the case, no complaints were heard. 
But it appeared that the applications for British schools did not keep 
pace with those for national schools.* And when their share of the 
grant became in consequence less, symptoms of discontent began to 
manifest themselves. Still there seemed no disposition on the part of 
the British and loreign Society to join the extreme party represented 
by the “ Central Society of Education.” On the contrary, there 
seemed to be a determined hostility between the two bodies. Karly 
M the present year a pamphlet was published with the sounding title, 

‘ National Education, the Question of Questions ; by Henry Dunn, 
tic. Secretary to the British and Foreign Society.” The pamphlet 
abounds with abstract principles and plausible conclusions ; but that 
which must strike the reader is its condemnation of any measure 
which could, by possibility, interfere with the exertions of voluntary 
societies. It is maintained that “ voluntary efforts, instead of bein 
repressed, should be encouraged ;’’ that “ existing societies should be 
upheld,” and “ that the power of selecting teachers should, under all 
circumstances, rest with the people.’’—(p. 12.) 

Mr. Wyse and the Central Society are unsparingly censured, and, 
despite of some fulsome eulogiums on Lord Brougham, it is objected 
to his bill, that by it the commissioners will be invested with “ an 
absolute control over the education of the country, so far at least 
as that education is promoted directly or indirectly by the public 
funds.” The leading object of the pamphlet is evidently to advo- 

cate the system of the British and F oreign Society. It might there- 
fore be supposed that the pamphlet of the secretary represented the 
views of the committee. 


* The sums granted to the two societies respectively, in proportion to the number 
of applications for schools on their respective plans, are thus given in the Report on 
Education, 1838 :— 

1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. Total. 


a _——_- —_—_-— -——_ —_—- + 


Nat. Society 11,081 13,002 17,130 11,406 17,041 69,710 


B t ‘ - ee re P . one p 
‘ibe : 9,796 7,168 3,281 3,810 6,090 35,285 





There seems to be an error in the total or the details of the lower line of figures, 
which the Editor has not the means of correcting. | 
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What, therefore, must have been the surprise of those who learned 
for the first time that the feud between that society and their oppo- 
nents of the Central Society was at an end, and that there was a 
sort of understanding or alliance between them against the church 
and the National Society. The first indications of this change of 
policy transpired in the course of the investigations of the select com- 
mittee of the house of commons on education. Mr. Slaney proposed 
the plan which we alluded to in the last number of this Magazine, 
by which government schools were to be established on the plans of 
the two societies respectively. Now, it is easy to imagine that this 
plan should not satisfy Messrs. Wyse and Simpson, who wish to 
exclude revealed religion from the schools altogether ; it is conceivable 
also that some simple-minded churchman, if such can live in the 
atmosphere of the honourable house, should scruple to perpetuate the 
grants to a dissenting society as part of a permanent arrangement 
which might seem inconsistent with the principle of an established 
church. But one is at a loss to understand why the British and 
Foreign Society should object to such a plan; with Mr. Dunn’s 
pamphlet on the table, one would not affront them by the supposi- 
tion. Reports, however, did reach those interested in the question 
that this was the case; and the mystery is solved by the precious 
memorial of the committee, addressed to Lord John Russell, on the 
}4th April, but not made public till the end of August. 

It seems that Mr. Slaney had sent them his plan, expecting pro- 
bably to receive it back with a vote of thanks from the committee, 
We are not informed what answer he received; but his communication 
led to a declaration of principles from the committee, and to an appeal 
to the government in the said memorial. It is a curious and in- 
structive document; and, proceeding as it does from a body which 
prides itself on its anti-exclusive character, furnishes the most complete 
specimen of presumptuous intolerance that has fallen in our way. 

The document includes a declaration of abstract principles, kept in 
store for the future, and a specification of the practical expedients for 
immediate use. It is laid down— 

]. “That the best, and ultimately the most satisfactory plan for a 
general system of education for this country, must be one of a com- 
prehensive character, based on the scriptures, but positively excluding 
trom all schools aided by parliament the formularies of any particular 
church.” 

2. But the committee condescend to state that, for the present, they 
will acquiesce in a continuance of aid to schools supported by volun- 
tary efforts, on condition that the holy scriptures shall be taught in all 
schools, and......that the children of dissenters shall not be compelled 
to learn any religious formulary or catechism to which their parents 
object. 

Now, here we have the principle distinctly stated, that public 
money ought to be given to schools in which the British and Foreign 
system is adopted, and to none other; therefore, no aid is to be given 
to national schools. This is what we are to look forward to. In the 
ineantime, as a great favour, money may be given to schools in which 
the catechism is taught, on condition that any parent may object to 
its being taught to his particular child. 
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These being the principles which are, sooner or later, to be acted 
upon, the committee......“ urge upon the attention of the government 
the importance of establishing, as preliminary to every other measure, 
& BOARD OF EDUCATION, enjoying the confidence of the various reli- 
gious denominations of the country.” 

And mark the gentle hint which follows :— 

“It has been suggested that great advantages would result if these 
commissioners were brought, in the disposal of public funds, into 
immediate correspondence with the individual or local committee 
sustaining each separate school, instead of acting through the agency 
of any society or societies. ‘This point seems worthy of consider- 
ation,” &c. 

This is another attempt to annihilate or supersede the influence of a 
body with which they feel that, on open terms, they cannot compete. 
After suggesting an ingenious scheme for educating masters, to receive 
public salaries, the memorial continues—“ After all, however, the 
committee can only view these measures as at best of a temporary cha- 
racter ; and they would therefore consider it highly desirable that the 
attention of the board should be directed to the obtaining of infor- 
mation......and thus prepare the way for one great general measure 
of the comprehensive character already adverted to.’’ 

It is plain, then, that the British and Foreign Society is prepared to 
use all its influence to put an end to the arrangement made by Lord 
Althorp in 1833, and that they are ready to co-operate with Mr. Wyse 
and the Central Society in promoting “ one great general measure of 
a comprehensive character,” 

What articles may be drawn up between the high contracting 
powers we pretend not to have discovered. No doubt some means 
will be found of introducing the Bible without hurting Mr. Wryse’s 
feelings; and both parties will unite in an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, against the church and the catechism. 

It is certain that the views of the memorialists have been strongly 
pressed on the government; deputations have waited on the Home 
Office; strong articles have been written in country newspapers, and 
copied into government organs; but the views of the government 
itself have not, as yet, transpired. 

Meanwhile, it is plain that the subject has engaged attention in 
Downing Street. Mr. Spring Rice, before the close of the Session, 
directed an inspection to be made of the schools which have received 
money from parliament through the two societies. And on this occa- 
sion, also, the British and Foreign Society distinguished themselves by 
refusing, in a tone of great candour, to appoint an inspector over their 
own schools, and requesting the government to senda public inspector. 
Is it uncharitable to surmise, that an inference unfavourable to the 
National Society was intended in this disclaimer ? 

The British and Foreign Society feel that the country will not be 
satisfied with their inspection of their own schools. Be it so; we 
believe they judge rightly. But the country wi trust the bishops, to 
whom is committed the inspection of the clergymen, with the in- 
spection of the schools also. So that, till the British and Foreign 
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Society can prove that their own committee, and that of the National 
Society, which carries with it the weight and authority of the collective 
episcopate, are on an equality, we will accept this admission of their 
own incompetency, but will take leave to reject the inference for the 
sake of which it appears to have been made. 

The queries issued by Lord John Russell through the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, are another proof that the government is attending to 
the subject. The clergy will, of course, watch carefully these returns ; 
not that they can ensure their correctness, for that is impossible. The 
form of the return involves what is called in logic a cross division, 
Schools are classed under the heads, National Society, British and 
Foreign Society, and other religious denominations. Are these 
societies religious denominations ? ? And where are schools to be placed, 
to the amount of many thousands, which are church schools, but whic h 
are not connected with the National Society? It is there ‘fore im- 
possible to make a correct return; but it is desirable that every 
clergyman should be ready, when called upon, to furnish his bishop, 
or his representative in the House of Commons, with the real facts, in 
order that the inconsistencies which such returns must involve may 
be fully exposed. 

It is fair to Lord John Russell to say that he is not responsible for 
the tabular form furnished by the Poor-Law Commissioners. He 
desired to have returns of all se hools, and to have it stated in each case 
whether they are connected with the National Society, the British and 
Foreign Society, or with any religious denomination.* 

We say nothing of the propriety of a secretary of state writing from 
the Home Office, and classing ‘the national church, of which «s 
Sovereign is, by law, the te mporal head, under the general head « 
“any religious denomination.’ ’ If he did not know that there are 
Church-of- England schools unconnected with the National Society, 
he ought to be better informed. If he did, and wished them to swe 1 
the promiscuous list of the religious denominations, his friends the 
commissioners have defeated his wishes, by the insertion of the werd 
“OTHER.” 

The state of the case then is this:—In parliament, different plans, in- 
cluding the moderate and the extreme, converge to the appointment 
of a commission of education, without referrence to the plan which 
is to be adopted by that commission. In the country, the dissenters, 
through their organ at the Borough-road, bring the whole weight 
of their influence to bear on the same point,—namely, the appointment 
of the commission, and risk the sacrifice of the inde pendenc e of the 
two societies. With regard to the plan to be followed by the com- 
mission, they declare themselves against the arrangement w hich places 
the British and F oreign Society on a footing with the National Socie ty, 
and in fayour of “a great general measure of a comprehensive cha- 
racter.” It is a bold card to play, but they hope that their own system 
will be adopted. 


* Copy ofa letter from the Secretary of State for the Home Department to the 


Poor-Law Commissioners.—Whitehall, August 25th, 1838. 
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These views have been strongly and repeatedly urged on the 
government: the question then recurs, what will the government do ? 
Upon that question we do not propose to enter fully at present. 
Meanwhile we offer the following hints to the consideration of the 
reader :— 

The government have worn out their old war-cries, or rendered 
them ridiculous by their own conduct. 2ndly, They will be much 
tempted to find some new means of uniting all dissenters, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, under their banner. Srdly, The indolent Lord 
Melbourne has every inducement to conciliate Lord Brougham, unless 
a can keep him in perpetual war with Lord Durham.  ‘T'o plac e the 

*x-chancellor at the head of a great plan of education would be to enlist 
a most powerful supporter, or at least to soften a bitter antagonist. 

Lastly, let it be remembered that one uniform plan is much more 
imposing, and gives much less trouble to a government, than a plan 
which deals with complicated details and the various interests of inde- 
pendent bodies. 

The course which will be taken will depend mainly on the actual 
strength of the church, and this depends, not on public meetings and 
petitions, but on practical local exertion. ‘The church, which has for 
many years been the principal educator of the people, has been pre- 
paring silently, for some time past, to meet the increased wants of the 
present times. We venture to make one suggestion to those who are 
taking part in the proposed improvement—extension of church educa- 
tion. Let no time be lost. Make the most of the months which re- 
main before the session of parliament. Many country gentlemen will 
co-operate with their neighbours now, and will do it oladly: but when 

education is a party question, they will be hampered. The *y will now 
consult their parish clergyman; when they go to London they will 
consult their clubs. 

l‘urther, by being first in the field, the church has this advantage,— 
its plans do not make their first appearance in opposition to those of 
the government ; what is begun after the Queen's speech will be called 
political ; and the more the church is doing practically, the more sound 
the principles on which it proceeds, and therefore the more united its 
action, the more excuse the government will have to give to their 
supporters for not attempting to merge the schools of the church in “a 
great general measure of a comprehensive character,” even though it 
should comprehend Mr. Dunn and Mr. Wyse, Mr. Allen and Lord 

Brougham, 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Tuts society seems to find some difficulty in the redemption of its 
pledge, given some years back, to supply its members and the public 
with a new commentary on the Holy Scriptures. The difficulty will 
not, it is apprehended, be found to diminish the more closely the sub- 
ject is examined. Situated as the society now is, closely as ev ery 
movement of its executive is watched by the general body of its 
members, and especially strict and searching as is the criticism 


VoL. XIV.—Deec, 1838. 4 2 
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exercised upon its literary productions, it does certainly seem that the 
exposure to that critical spirit of a work of so extensive, and, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, of so necessarily polemical a nature, as would 
be the public ation in question, would be about as bold a measure as 
ever was contemplated by any executive whatever. 
It is no secret, and therefore there need be no hesitation in alluding 
to the cire umstance, upon how many points the frequenters of the 
society’s meetings in Lincoln's Inn Fields are divided from one another. 
It is no secret how entirely, during the last two or three years, the 
preservation of its peace—as far as it has been been preserved—has 
been owing to a system of watchful compromise, and to the diligent 
guarding by the committee of many topics from being brought in any 
shape under the society’s notice. It requires, therefore, no extraordi- 
nary degree of foresight to anticipate the confusion, the endless discus- 
sion, the acrimonious war of words, to be generated by a production 
which must—not to say touch on, but—probe to the quick every single 
point on which the members of the society are at variance with each 
other. It may be safely said that it must needs do this, for the only 
alternative to such a course of proceeding would be one which the 
society would, it may be presumed, be slow to adopt—the public ation 
of ac ommentary so meagre and so vague as to give no positive offence 
to any critic, from its want of any positive character whatever. Such 
an inefficient measure as this, even if the society could be induced to 
contemplate it, (which cannot be believed, ) would necess sarily fail, even 
in attaining the only end for which it could ever have been adopted,— 
the maintenance of an outward tranquillity. Even those who would 
have the annotations restricted to the fewest passages of scripture,— 
who would see in these, considered by themselves, the sum and sub- 
stance of revelation, and who would object to almost any conceivable 
e x position which a church society could adopt of many other passages 
as truly important in the records of holy writ,—even they would 
clamour as much as any against such a general vagueness of exposi- 
tion as is implied in this supposition. The idea, indeed, entertained 
by snch persons of a commentary on the Bible, is that of a work 
which, if put with the Bible into the poor man’s hand, would enable 
him to obtain all essential information respecting the doctrines of the 
faith, without the assistance or superintendence of an oral instructor. 
And impracticable as the realization of such an idea manifestly is, its 
effect on those who entertain it cannot but be to render them dissa- 
tisfied with any commentary on the scriptures which would not give 
to the points to which they peculiarly, or rather exclusively, adhere, 
an exposition copious and pointed, and so much in accordance with 
their own manner of expounding them as to be of necessity obnoxious 
to persons of opposite sentiments, 

When, in addition to these things, one reflects on the false position 
which, situated as the society now is, and as things in general are, 
the proposed commentary w ould occupy,—that is, as ‘partly emanating 
from the church, partly 1 not; and as speaking in a manner with her 
voice, without having in truth received her authoritative sanction,—it 
seems only candid to say that one would be glad to hear that the 
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work to which, as to something beyond the proper and original sphere 
of its labours it rather rashly pledged itself, had been, upon better con- 
sideration, abandoned. 

[t is a source of much pleasure to learn—looking to another. point 
connected with the society in question—that it is about to take into its 
consideration the propriety of returning to its old custom—a custom 
coeval with its foundation, and but recently departed from, of so far 
honouring the holidays of the church as to postpone such monthly 
meetings as would in common course fall on any of them to the 
Tuesday following. ‘There is certainly something very anomalous in 
the idea that the meetings-of a church society should be holden at 
such seasons as to render it impossible for the many clergymen who 
come up from the country to attend them, to do so without neglecting 
the directions of the Rubric, and thus doing open despite to the 
authority of that church which it is one of the main objects of the 
society to uphold in reverence. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral ........s.ceceseeeeeees October 2). 
Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral .......... evcceresccoccoccoscees October 28, 
Bishop of Rochester, Bromley Palace ......... ecccccccccccscecceses October 28, 
Archbishop of Canterbury  ....cccccoccsescscccccess eovcsacesedecsens eee Nov. 11. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Adams, John .......0.. Bede Trinity Dublin Exeter 
Ascher; Js. he cecissvcsss B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
a ms Bath and Wells, by let. 
Austin, J. S. ccccccsesees B.A. Trinity Oxford dim. from Bp. Salisbury 
a i > , let. dim. fi 
Ayres, Benjamin ....... B.A. Queens’ Camb. } : Bp. Bath ond Wella 
Barney, John........... BA» Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
= § Rochester, by let. dim. 
Blakeston, Robert...... B.A. Queen’s Oxford 2 from Bp. of Chichester 
Bradstreet, William..... 3.4. Emmanuel Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Brown, Frederick ...... Ba. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 
Chichester, Charles C. m.a. Trinity Camb. Exeter ‘ 
Craufurd, R. G.......0. B.-A.  Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Delmar, William B.... B.a. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Ellis, John..... setetbdeee z-A. Pembroke Camb. Exeter ; 
Godtrey, Daniel R..... m.a. Queens’ Oxford Bath and Wells 
Golding, 'Thomas....... uu.B. Trinity Hall Camb. Rochester 
meen, TES Fs: ciiseccass B.A. Trinity Oxford Exeter 
Johnstone, George ..... Christ’s Camb. Exeter 
Mules, J... Be scscsesesese B.A. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Phelps, Thomas P...... 3.a. Worcester Oxford Rochester 
Polhill, H. W. O...... B.a. University Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Simpson, George S.... s.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Sleman, Richard......... Bea. Balliol Oxford Exeter 
Way, J. H...cc.cree. occce Mas «SK: Botee’s Camb. Exeter 
Wise, Richard F........ pa. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 

PRIESTS, 

RS FES Cy cisccacces “ds ‘CORES Oxford Exeter 
Auchmuty, S. F.......  m.a. Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Fa Wissseccess Bit. ‘Code Camb. Bath and Wells 
Clayton, Charles...... ea. Caius Camb. Rochester 
oo )) a oe Oxford Exeter 
Crouch, William........ e.a. Exeter Oxford Rochester 
Fulford, J. Ts. «..sc008. BA. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Gardiner, Robert ....... Bea. Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Green, Charles.......... BeA. Christ's Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Hamilton, E. M......... B.a. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Lanfear, William F.... wa. Queens’ Camb. Bath and Wells 
Lawrence, W. R....... Ba. Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
ee DE. cncctinnns tiene ol Oxford Exeter 
Macmullen, R. G....... mM.a. Corpus Christi Oxford Bath and Wells 
ene se nA. «© Queens’ Camb, Exeter 
Miller, John C. ......... M.A. Lincoln Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Mungeam, William M. p.a. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Poole, Thomas.......... BA.  Queen’s Camb. Bath and Wells 
Senior, James..... éscckes Metis Emmanuel Camb. win Bahasa Wale 
Sweet, Charles ..........  BeA- Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Thorold, Wm. ........... M.4. Worcester Oxford Exeter 
Todd, James F...... eee M.A Trinity Camb. I:xeter 
2 oS rer Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Wingfield, William F. m.a. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Wood, Henry..... eeeosee MOA. St. Edmund H. Oxford Bath and Wells 


Exvy.—The Lord Bishop will hold an Ordination in the Cathedral at Ely, on Sundays, 
December 2. 

Yorx.—Hlis Grace the Archbishop will hold an Ordination at Bishopthorpe, on 
Sunday, the 16th of December. 

Wincursrer.—The Bishop will hold his next general Ordination on Sunday, 
December 16th. 

Lincotn.— The Lord Bishop's next Ordination will be held at Lincoln, on Sunday, 
the 16th December. 

Groucestrr AND Bristor.—The next general Ordination will be held at Gloucester. 
on the Sunday before Christmas Day. 

Norwicu.—The Lord Bishop will hold bis next general Ordination at Norwich, on 
the 6th of January, 1839. Candidates are to forward their papers to the Secretary not 
later than the Sth of December, and are to attend at the Palace for Examination on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of January. 

Licurirtp.—The Lord Bishop intends holding his next Ordination at Eccleshal’, 
on the second Sunday in January next. Candidates are requested to forward their 
papers to the Secretary, J. Mott, Esq., the Close, Lichfield (post paid), on or before 
the Ist of January next. 


Atan Ordination held at the Cathedral Church of St. Mary’s Tuam, by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Tuam, the following gentlemen were admitted to Holy Orders :— 
Paiests—Rev. William Noble, B.A. ; Rev. John Maguire, B.A.; Rev. Thos. 
Walsh, B.A.; Rev. John Hamilton, B.A. ; Rev. John Crofton, B.A. ; Rev. John 
M. Lindon, B.A. 
Deacoxys—Thomas Henry, B.A.; Arthur Thomas, B.A.; T. Little, B.A. 
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RESIGNATIONS, 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Bennett, W. J., m.a., the Evening Lectureship of All Souls’ Church, St. Marylebone 
{ Rev. F. V. Lockwood, 


forge, W. ceccccses Asgarby P. C. sine sine oo re . 
Forge, sgarby DP. ¢ Lincoln Lincoln ) Preb. in Line. Cath. 
Hughes, David .... Englisecombe V. Somerset B, & W. 

Polchett, Brownlow Bremilham R. Wilts Sarum Llon. & Rev. R. Bowles 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bailey, W............ Minister of the Queen-square Episcopal Chapel, Westminster 

Bennett, W. J., M.A., Evening Lecturer of Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, London 

Brassey, W., of Meleombe Regis, Dorset, a Surrogate for the Diocese 

Campbell, Duncan... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds 

Carter, Thomas, R. of Burnham, Bucks, Rural Dean of the south portion of Bucking- 
hamshire 


Cond, BBs Gh: ssscones One of the Sub-librarians of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
Delamare, Abraham Chaplain of the Barking Union Workhouse 

Dupuis, G. J. 2.00. Fellow of Eton College 

England, 'T., M.A. Chaplain to the Reformitory, Isle of Wight 

Mnright, M...... «ee» Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Castlestewart 

Eyre, J. P. ......... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Methuen 

Frere, Temple ...... A Prebendary of St. Peter's Collegiate Church, Westminster 
PUNOG, Fesscscenssse Chaplain to Hl. R. TH. the Duchess of Gloucester 

Green, T. S...c00- we» Llead Master of Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School 


Jameson, Joseph, Precentor of Ripon Cathedral, has had the degree of B.D. conferred 
on him by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in compliance with 
the unanimous request of the Dean and Chapter of Ripon. 

Johnson, John......... A Surrogate for the Diocese of Norwich 

Lockwood, E. V...... A Prebendary of Canterbury Cathedral 

Meek, R., R. of Richmond, a Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of Richmond 

Okes, Richard ....... Lower Master of Eton School 

Parrington, Mathew <A Surrogate for the Diocese of Norwich 

Repton, Edward...... A Prebendary of St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Westminster 

Ross, J. R., B.A... Evening Lecturer of All Souls’ Church, St. Marylebone 


Sale, Richard .......- Chaplain to the Epping Union Workhouse 
Sikes, Thomas........ Chaplain to the Luton Union 
Spencer, W. P....... A Surrogate for the Diocese of Norwich 


Thorn¥eroft, John... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Stamford and Warrington 

lrenow, F. J. C., R. of Langton Herring, near Weymouth, a Surrogate 

Tuam, the Very Rev. the Dean of, Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester 

Watts, John, R. of Tarrant Gunville, Principal Official and Surrogate for that part of 
the Diocese of Bristol situated in the county of Dorset 

Williams, D. A..... Rural Dean for the Deanery of Llandilo 

Winder, E. ......... Chaplain to H.M. S. Victory 

Witty, J. F.....06. Minister of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Southwark 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
srisley » Gate- — : ? a : ‘ 
Ash, Edward Fosse) 4 ae w. Gate Norfolk Norwich Christ Coll. Camb. 
S ] . 
Collisson, M.A....9 DP: Ryders Church, U warwick 1. & C. The Trustees 
: Q = «Birmingham 5 

Dewe, Joseph...... 5 — St. Mary t Norfolk Norwich Queens’ Coll, Camb. 
Dufton, John ...... Warehorn R. Kent Canterb. Lord Chancellor 
et | ae w+ Lianllwehaiarn R Cardigan St. David’sBishop of St. David's 
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Name. Preferment. County. 


Faweett, J. G. «..§ Mein on te Fo- UN, York 


Geldart, T...... «+. Wolfhancote V. Warwick 
Grundy, G. D... Lees P. C. Lancas. 
Harding, J........ . Walkerne R. Herts 
Harston, Edward ; wp gaias R., Ipe- d Suffolk 
Holland, Thos. A. Gratham R. Hants 
Holme, James Kirkleatham V. N. York 
Hulme, F. Bissett yee —_— Lancas. 
Langdon, G. H... Oving V. Sussex 
as . . All Saints V., Cam- ) 

Maddison, G....... bridge . Camb. 
Miller, Edward... Bognor, P.C, Sussex 
Moore, W. J....... Sarratt V. Herts 
Morgan, M. R... Liansamlet P.C. Glamorg. 
Peet I, Bavessces Ash P.C. Kent 


Page, Thomas 
Radford, Charles.. 
Saunders, ‘Thomas 


Engliscombe V. 
Moulton V. 
§ Trinity Church P_C, 


Simeox T. G, 2 Smethwick Statford 
Taylor, Charles... Sydney V. Glouces. 
a ae § Newmarket All . 
laylor, John ...... » Saints P. C. Camb. 
‘Teale, W. H....... Asgarby P. C. Lincoln 


Diddlebury V. w. 
Westhope C. 


Underwood, T. ... 


. Salop 


Yule, J. C. D. ... Coleridge V. Devon 
Watson, John...... Bremilham R. Wilts 


Wood, H. 


eeeeeeree 


Diocese. Patron. 
‘ Rev... W. Fletcher, 
York Preb. in York Cath, 


L. & C. Miss Tibbits 

oe \ “| of Ashton-under- 
syne 

Lincoln King’s Coll. Camb. 


Norwich Rev. W. Burgess 


Winches. Rev. G. B. Godbold 
York § H. Vansittart, Esq. 
7 @ and Lady Turner 


Chester John Dickenson, Esq. 
Chiches. Preb. in Chich. Cath. 
Ely Jesus College, Camb. 


Canter. Abp. of Canterbury 
London J. A. Gordon, Esq. 
St. Asaph Bishop of St. David's 
Canter. Abp. of Canterbury 


Incumbent of Christ Church, Egham, Surrey 
Somerset B. & W. 
Northam. Peterboro’ Rev. J. Stanton 


P. of D. and C. of 
Lichfield. 
D. & C. of Hereford 


Norwich Duke of Rutland 


eile Rev. F. V. Lockwood, 
‘ Preb.in Line. Cath, 
Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 

Exon Bishop of Exeter 


S Tlon. & Rev. R. 
Sarum net 


Glouces. 


Incumbent of the New Church Burrowbridge, Somerset, 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Beckwith, Bl. Asse 


Collingham V. 
Bissell, John ..... . 


Leintwardine V. 
Knowle in Hampden ? w 
in Arden P. C. 


Blyth, Thomas ...< Packwood, P. C. Warwick 
| Upper Whitacre Don Warwick 
& Whitchurch R. Warwick 


Clarke, Richard, Chaplain of St. Michael’s, Portarlington 


Cox, Thomas ...... 


Glover, W. L. 


Coleridge V. Devon 
§ St. Paul’s V., Bed- 

““*@ > minster 

. § Luckham R. 

Gould, R. F., ...0.. 2  & Thorverton V. 
Brechva R. 


Devon 


cowin P. C, 
{ Leasingham North 
a en 2 w. South R. 


Griffiths, John ... ? 


Gunnis, F. 


Lincoln 


Harrison, Thomas, Firby, Yorkshire 


W. York York 


Hereford 


arwick 


& Llandilo Aber- Carmar. 


Mrs. Wheeler 
Hereford Earl of Oxford 


L.& C. W.B.J.Wilson, Esq 


L.& C. E, Man Cornwallis 
L.& C. Earl of Digby 
L~&¢ 


J. R. West, Esq. 


Exeter Bp. of Exeter 


t Somerset B. & W. V. of Bedminster 
Somerset B. & W. 


Sir T. D. Acland 

Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 
Fam. of Trebig and 

sudo. Aberothy, alt. Mrs. 
Hughes 


Lincoln Sir J. Thorold, Bart. 
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r - . * 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Howell, J. ......... Ardington V. Berks Sarum Christ Church, Oxf. 
St. Michael R. w. ? 
Kempthorne, J..... St. Mary de Grace 
Cpa. 

Mawson, W. ...... Flimby Pr. © Cumber. Carlisle The Landowners 
Maxwell, W. G., Twyning House, near Tew kesbury 
. Landinabo R. Hereford Hereford K. Hoskins, Esq. 
Phillips, J. 'W. ... pre ned Hereford Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 
Pilgrim, J. T. } Bre R. Berks Sarum Dr. Penrose 

ites “* 7? &BrockhamptonP.C. Hereford Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 
Price, W. T., of Hinton St. George, Somerset 
Shaw, Edward ... Kirkleatham V. N. York York Ii, Vansittart, Esq. 
Shuttleworth, Barton, Mitcham 


Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 


Toke, Thomas....... Little Caufield R. Essex London  Christ’s Coll., Camb. 
Winter, Wocessisece Lacs P. C. Laneas. Chester a Ashton-under- 
Lyne 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A Gewerat Synop of the Scottish Episcopal Chureh was held in St. Paul’s Chapel 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the 29th of August, 1838, and continued by adjournment 
till Thursday, the Gth of September. ‘The Synod consisted of two chambers—the first, 
of the bishops only ; the second, of the deans and a representative of the clergy elected 
by each diocese. The following are the names of the members :— 


FIRST CHAMBER. 


Right Rev. James Walker, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh and Primus. 
Right Rev. Patrick Torry, D.D., Bishop of Dunkeld, &c. 
Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Right Rev. David Low, LL.D., Bishop of Ross and Argyle, &e. 
Right Rev. Michael Russell, LL. D., Bishop of Glasgow. 
Right Rev, David Moir, A.M., Assistant Bishop of Brechin. 
Right Rev. Dr. Russell, Clerk. 


SECOND CHAMBER. 


The Very Rev. H. Horsley, A.M., Dean of Brechin and Prolocutor. 
The Very Rev. John Torry, A.M., Dean of Dunkeld, &e. 
The Rev. George G. Milne, A. M., Delegate of ditto. 
The Rev. William Henderson, A.M., Delegate of Brechin. 
The Very Rev. John Cumming, Dean of Aberdeen. 
‘The Rev. Patrick Cheyne, A.M., Delegate of ditto. 
‘The Rev. C. tar A.M, Del egate of "Ross, Argyle, and Moray. 
The Very Rev. C. II. Terrot, A. M., Dean of Edinburgh. 
The Rev. E. 3. Ramsay, A.M., Delegate of ditto. 
The Very Rev. William Routledge, Dean of Glasgow. 
The Rev. W, Wilson, A.M., Delegate of ditto. 
The Rev. J. W. Ferguson, A.M., Clerk. 


Morning prayer was read by the Rev. J. Sinclair, A. M., and an address delivered by 
the Right “Reverend the Primus ; ; all the clergy present then joined in the holy com- 
munion ; after which the Primus constituted the Synod, saving, ** In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. By the authority and in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the divine Head of the catholic church” of which we 
form a part, I hereby constitute this assembly, and declare it to be, a General Synod of 
this church, &c., and therefore competent to consider, deliberate upon, and to deter- 
mine, all questions connected with the discipline and government of the church, which 
may be regularly and canonically submitted to our judgment in our legislative and 
judieiz il capacities. ‘The Synod having been summoned by the Episcopal College in 
October, 1837, in the course of the past year the clergy of each diocese were assembled 
by their respective bishops, and agreed upon various alterations in the canons of the 
church, which were submitted to both chambers of the General Synod. 
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Various amendments were made in the existing canons, and several new canons 
enacted, of which we shall only specify the most important. 

In the case of a bishop feeling himself incompetent for his duties fram age, he may 
now have a coadjutor. 

Candidates for orders are required to have gone through a regular course of education 
in some university or college ; to submit to an examination on any part of the whole of 
the Greek Testament; at the bidding of their examiners to compose a discourse in 
Latin, and another in English ; and also to attend the lectures of the episcopal professo1 
of theology, and of the professor of ecclesiastical history, in Edinburgh. 

The canonical age for ordination has been made the same as in England, and in the 
case both of deacons and priests a bond fide title is required. 

Before being instituted to a pastoral charge, every clergyman is required to produce 
his letters of orders, and (if not ordained in Scotland ) also a certificate that he has gone 
through a regular course of education in some university or college. 

The clergy are recommended to study the scriptures in the original languages, and 
also the writings of the fathers of the apostolic and of the two succeeding ages. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church recognises, as in full communion with herself, the 
United Church of England and Ireland, the Colonial Branches of the same, and thie 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

Every clergyman is required to instruct the young members of his congregation in 
the catechism of the Book of Common Prayer, and is prohibited from using any other 
catechism, unless approved of by the bishop of the diocese. 

Every clergyman is required to keep a register of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
and of his catechumens and communicants. 

It is sometimes said, that there is some dillerence between the service of the Church 
of England and that of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The following canon, which is 
given at length, will doubtless set this question at rest :— 

Canon xxviii. On the Uniformity to be observed in Public Worship. As in all the or- 
dinary parts of divine service, it is necessary to fix by authority the precise form, from 
which no bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall be at liberty to depart by his own alterations 
or insertions, lest such liberty should produce consequences destructive of ‘ deceney and 
order,” it is _— enacted, that in the performance of morning and evening service, the 
words and rubrical directions of the English liturgy shall be strictly adhered to: And it is 
further decreed, that if any clergyman shall officiate or preach in any place publicly without 
using the liturgy at all, he shall for the first offence be admonished by his bishop ; and if 
he persevere in “this uncanonical practice, shall be suspended until, after due contrition, he 
be restored to the exercise of his clerical functions. In publicly reading prayers and ad- 
ministering the sacraments, the surplice shall be used as the proper sacerdotal vestment. 

Several very important canons were framed, appointing diocesan, general, and episcopal 
synods; and also regarding a form of process in the case of any accusation being made 
against a bishop, presbyter, or deacon. Like her sister church in America, the Scotch 
Episcopal Church has prohibited the admission of counsel into her judicial meetings. 

In a church cireumstanced like the episcopal church in Scotland, congregations must 
frequently be found where there is no little difficulty in maintaining regular ministra- 
tions ; to meet this, andin order to promote the Christian spirit of “‘ every man looking, 
not on his own things, but also on the things of others,” the following canon was 
enacted, which, it is expected, will produce many important benefits to the church :— 

Canon xt. For establishing and maintaining a Society in aid of the Church. Whereas 
in the primitive church, and by apostolic order, collections were made for the poorer 
brethren and for the propagation of the gospel, it is hereby decreed that a similar practice 
shall be observed in the Scottish Episcopal Church. Nor ought the poverty of the 
church, nor of any portion of it, be pleaded as an objection, seeing that the divine com- 
mendation is given equally to those who from their poverty give a little with cheerfulness, 

and to those who give largely of their abundance. For this purpose, a society, called 
‘* The Scottish Episeopal Church Society,” shall be formed, the objects of which shall 
be—Ist, to provide a fund for aged or infirm clergymen, or salaries for their assistants, 
and general aid for congregations struggling with pecuniary difficulties ; 2ndly, to assist 
candidates for the ministry in completing their theological studies; 3rdly, to provide 
episcopal schoolmasters, books, and tracts for the poor; 4thly, to assist in the formation 
or enlargement of diocesan libraries. ‘To promote these important purposes, a certain 
day shall be fixed upon, annually, by every diocesan synod, when a collection shall be 
made in every chapel throughout the ‘diocese, and the nature and object of the society, 
in reference to the existing wants of the church, shall be explained to the people. 
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Agrecably to the law of the church, no canon was enacted until it had met with the 
approbation of a majority of both chambers, between which the 
vailed, as also among their various members; while every 
cussion, and to the expression of that varie \ 
being of a deliberative assembly. 

The canons having been read over in the presence of both chambers, on Thursday 
the 6th of September, were approved of, authenticated, and ordered to be printed ; after 
which the primus dissolved the synod in the same solemn manner in which it had been 


utmost harmony pre- 
freedom was given to dis- 
ty of opinions which is essential to the well- 


constituted, and released the members from their attendance. 


rhe Rev. Dr. Schroeder, an episcopal clergyman from the United States, was present 
at the opening of the synod; and from the intimate conne 
two churches, declared that he felt himself at home. 
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OXFORD. 
November 3. 


In a convocation holden yesterday, the nomi- 
nation of the Rev. Henry Wall, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, to be a public 
examiner in Literis Humanioribus, and that 
of Travers ‘T'wiss, B.C.L., and fellow of Uni- 
versity College, to be a Public Examiner in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, were 
unanimously approved. 

In a congregation holden at the same time, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Cwil Law—R. J. Phillimore, 
Esq.,_student of Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. H. Butterworth, 
Exeter, grand comp. ; Rev. W. C. Edgell, St. 
John’s; G. S. Law, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. Pritchard, Christ 
Church ; J. J. Rogers, Trinity ; J. G. Faithfull, 
Exeter; H. Balston, Demy of Magdalen. 


November 10. 


Lincotn Cout.iece.—Two exhibitions on 
the foundation of Lord Crewe, now vacant, 
will be filled up on Wednesday, Dec. 5. Can- 
didates must be natives of the diocese of Dur- 
ham; or in default of such, of North Allerton- 
shire or _Howdenshire, in the county of York, 
of Leicestershire, and particularly of the parish 
of Newbold Verdon, or of the counties of 
Oxford aad Northampton, who are required to 
callon the Sub-Rector, on or before Monday, 
Dec. 3, and to present the usual testimonials, 
accompanied by an affidavit of the place of 
their birth. 

The Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. of Worcester 
College, has been appointed by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to act as a proctor in the University 
Court, in the room of the Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
resigned. 

November 17. 

In a congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following degrees were conferred : — 

Doctors in Medicine— R. HH. Goolden, 
Queen's; A. J. Sutherland, student of Christ 
Church. 


Von. XIV.— Dec. 1858 


rere rre 


Bachelor in Civil Law—F. Rogers, M.A., 
fellow of Oriel, and Vinerian scholar. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. E. Bruxner, 
Christ Church, grand comp. ; Rev. E. J. 
Randolph, student of Christ Church; Rev. 
W.W. Blanford, St. Edmund Hall; Rev. 
G. C. Lamotte, Balliol; Rev. C. Sweet, 
Balliol; Rev. J. R. Owen, Jesus; Rev. E. L. 
Davies, Jesus; R. Courtenay Magdalen Hall ; 
Rev. F. S. Gawthern, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. 8S. Karr, St. Mary 
Hall, grand comp. ; J. B. Phelps, Oriel, grand 
comp.; J. D. Macfarlane, St. Edmund Hall ; 
J M. Dixon, St. Edmund Hall; T. Purnell, 
New Inn Hall; J. H. Williams, St. Mary 
Hall; J. M. Glenie, St. Mary Hall; B. L. 
Watson, St. Nary Hall; R. Shepherd, St. 
Mary Hall; C. Crofts, Magdalen Hall; J. 
Hayes, Magdalen Hall ; J. L. Fytehe, Lincoln; 
C.E. Thornhill, Christ Chureh ; R. B. Lyons, 
Christ Church ; F. T. Rooke, Oriel ; C. R, 
de Haviland, Oriel; W. Edgecombe, Pem- 
broke ; J. Montague, Pie a com R. Davy, 
Worcester; A, Anstey, Worcester; J. 8S. 
Whiting, Worcester ; G. B. Baines, Worcester ; 
J. Turner, Balliol; J. M. Sumner, Balliol ; 
W. Fookes, Exeter; H. Jodrell, Exeter; C, 
B. Wollaston, Exeter; G. A. Booth, Exeter ; 
W. D. Hall, fellow of New; E. M. Pickford, 
Brasennose; R. H. Baxter, Brasennuse; 8S. 
M. H. Champneys, Brasennose ; W. Darnell. 
exhibitioner of Corpus Christi; M. Steel, 
Jesus ; J. Wickes, St. John’s; W. Banister, 
Wadham. 


In a convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, it was agreed to augment the 
stipends of the under librarians of the Bodleian 
100/, per annum each, to be paid out of the 
University chest. 


On Saturday last, E. C. Edgerton, B.A., 
probationary fellow of All Souls’, and the Hon. 
G. C. Talbot, B.A. of Christ Church, of kine 
dred to the founder, were admitted actual 
fellows of that society ; and at the same time, 
T. H. Lloyd, B.A. of Brasenaose, was ad- 
mitted scholar of All Souls’. 
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On Wednesday last, the Rev. T. Pelly, M.A., 
and the Rev. H, S. Slight, M.A., scholars of 
Corpus Christi, were admitted fellows of that 
s clety. 

On Thursday last, Mr. E. H. Knowles was 
elected an exhibitioner on the Michel foundation 


at Queen's, 
November 24. 


Corpus Curisti Cotiece.—An Election 
will be held in the above college, on F riday, 
the 8th of February, of two scholars, one for 
the county of Oxford, and one for the county 
of Gloucester. Candidates must be under 19 
years of age on the day of election; and they 
will be required to present in person, to the 
president, certificates of the marriage of their 
parents, and of their own baptism, an aflidavit 
of their parents, or some other conipetent per- 
son, stating the day and place of their birth, and 
testimonials from their college or school, 
together with Latin epistles, at Eleven o'clock 
on Saturday, the 2ad of February. 


In a congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the fullowing degrees were conferred :— 

Deetor in Divinity, Grand Compounder— 
Hon. and very Rev. H. E. J. Howard, Christ 
Church. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. 
dalen Hall, Rev. J. Byng, Merton; Rev. A. 
Hishop, Queen's; Rev. J. A. Ormerod, 
Brasennose ; Rev. C. C. Saowden, Worcester, 

Bachelors of Arts—W. P. Ady, Exeter ; 
G. E. Maunsell, Christ Church ; J. R. Craw- 
ford, scholar of Lincola; H. Woodyer, Merton ; 
J. H. Borrer, Brasennose ; W. C. Lake, scholar 
of Balliol; B. C. Brodie, Balliol; G. R. 
Moncrieff, Balliol; GC. W. Holbech, Balliol ; 
R. G. Boodle, Oriel; R. H. D. Barham, 
Oriel; O. Goodrich, Oriel; H. J. Bigge, 
University. 


Hodson, Mag- 


In a convocation holden nage 9 the fol- 
lowing letter of thanks to Queen Adelaide, for 
the portraits of herself and her late royal con- 
sort, recently presented to the University, was 
uni grey agret d to, and ordered to be sealed 
with the University seal: — 


To Her Gracious Majesty Adelaide the Queen 
Dowager. 


May it please your Majesty, 


We, the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford, in convocation 
assembled, ure desirous of expressing to vour 
Majesty our grateful sense of the distinguished 
honour rec ently conferred upon us by the pre- 
sentation of your Majesty's portrait, together 
with that of your reval consort, our late revered 
sovereign, King Witham the Fourth. 

We shall regard these portraits, not merely 
as contributing toadorn the gallery in which 


they are placed, Lut as affording additional proof 


of that Krac ious favour and condescension 
already evinced towards us on the vecasion of 
your Majesty's visit to our University—an 
event to which we shall ever look back with 
feelings of siacere gratitude and loyal devotion. 
That your Majesty may, by the blessing of 
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Providence, derive that benefit which is to be 
anticipated from a residence in a southern cli- 
mate, and return to England with renovated 
health, is our earnest and devout petition at 
the throne of Grace. 

Given at our house of convocation, under 
our common Seal, this 23rd day of November 
in the year of our ‘Lord, 1838. 


ee 
CAMBRIDGE. 


November 3. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred ; d 

Doctor in the Civil Law—A., F. 
Trinity Fall. 

Masters of Arts Ss Se Girdlestone, 
Trinity ; H. James, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelor of Arts—R. J. Hebden, St. 
John’s. 

At the same congregation, J. T 
M.A. of Wadham ¢ liege, Oxford, 
initted ad eundem of th's university. 

At the same congregation the follow ing 
graces passed the Seni ate :-— 

To raise the salary of John Glaisher, Junio: 
Assistant at the Observ: atory, from 70. to 
801. per annum, in confornuty with the re- 
commendation of the Observatory Syniicate. 

To appoint Mr. Baily, of Clare Hall, and 
Mr. Mhils, of Pembroke College, Classical 
Examiners of the Questionists. 

To appoint Mr. Steventon, of Corpus 
Christi, Mr. Bullock, of St. John’s, Mr. 
Heaviside, of Sidney, Mr. Philpott, of Catha- 
rine Hall, Mr. Power, of Clare Hall, and Mr. 
Abbott, of Pembroke, Examiners of the 
Questionists. 

To re-appoint Mr. Hildyard, of Christ's 
College, an Examiner of the Classical Tripos. 

To re-appoint Mr. G. J. Kennedy, of St 
John’s College, an Examiner of the ¢ 
‘Tripos. 

‘lo appoint Mr. Shilleto, of Trinity College, 
an Examiner of the Classical Tripos. 

To appoint Mr. Beatson, of Pembroke 
College, an Examiner of the Classical Tripos. 

To appoint Mr. Power, of Trinity Halli, au 
Examiner at the previous examination in Leut 
and Michaelmas terms. 

To appoiat Mr. Mills, of Pembroke College, 
an Examiner at the previous examination m 
Lent and Michaelmas terms. 

To appoint Mr. Hildyard, of Christ's Col- 
lege, an Examiner at the previous examina- 
tions in Lent and Michaelmas terms. 

To appoint Mr. Lund, of St. John’s Col- 
k ge, an if xaminer atthe prev jous ¢Xaminations 
in Lent and Michaelmas terms. 

To add the Master of Pembroke to the Syn- 
dicate appointed Nov. 16, 1836, to take mea- 
sures with a view to making a ‘* Voluntary 
Agreement’ for the commutation of the tithes 
of the parish of Burweil. 

The following scholars were electe “| at a 
meeting of the “Master and Senior Fellows of 


Bangford, 


, ° 
B: ave 
was ad- 


‘lassi al 
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Gonville and Caius College, in this University, 
on Wednesday last :— ; 


Vipan Nicholson 
Pearson Yatman 
Gooch Shaboe 
Harrison Reid 


Exhibitions were given to Wodehouse and 
Wright. At the sume meeting, the Rev. W. 
H. Stokes was elected a Senior of that society. 


November 10. 

On Monday last, the 5th inst., the Rev. Dr. 
Hodgson, Master of St. Peter's College, was 
elected Vice-Chancellor for the vear ensuing. 

The Seatonian prize, for the best English 
wem upon a theological subject, has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. T. Hankinson, of Corpus 
Christi College :—Subject— Ethiopia stretch- 
ing out her hands unto God. 

The following is the subject of the Norrisian 
Prize Essay for the present year— The Di- 
vine origin of the Holy Scriptures may be 
inferred from their perfect adaptation to the 
cireumstan:es of fluman Nature.” 

The following gentlemen of St. John’s Col- 
lege were on Monday last elected scholars of 
that society :-— 

Jones, Bainbricge, Morrice, Hill, Ackland, 
Bailey, Smith, E. P., Leeman, Slight, Marsh, 
Martyn, Reyner, Browne, T. H., Rogers, 
Williamson, Clubbe, Ellicott, Sangster, Lovell, 
Shadwell, sen., Shears, Morse, Ainger, Mayor, 
kK. B., Shadwell, jun., Robinson, Simpson, 
Sheringham, Balderston, Kirby. 

The anniversary meeting of the Philosophical 
Society was held on Monday evening last, the 
Rev. Dr. Graham, the President, being in the 
chair. The Treasurer's report was read, and 
the audit confirmed ; and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year .— 

Dr. Graham, President, (re-elected. ) 
Mr. Hopkins, (re elected ay 
Dr. Clarke, Vice- Presidents. 
Prof. Cumming, 
Prof. Peacock, Treasurer. 
Prof. Henslow, 
Prof. Whewell, Secretaries. 
Prof, Willis, 


Rev. J. Power, 

Prof. Miller, ( 

Prof, Challis, Old Council. 
Rev. J. W. Barnes, 
Prof. Sedgwick, 
Dr. Rond, 

Dr. Paget, 

Mr. Stokes, 

Mr. Earnshaw, 
Mr. Garnons, 


>» New Council. 


November 17. 
At the congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :-— 
( Doctor in Divinity by Royal Mandate)— 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, Trinity. 
Doctor in Divinity—Rev. John Simpson, 


st. John’s. 
Vaster of [ris - Richard Shutte, Em- 
i! iwuel, 


Licentiate in Medicine —Edmund Lloyd 
ik tkett, Caius. 


Bachelors in the Civil L.aw— Ebenezer Cob- 
ham Brewer, ‘Trinity Hall; Edmund Hugh 
Clark, St. John’s. 

Rachelor of Arts—John Thomas Burt, 
Trinity. 

At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Trimty College, the Master of Christ's 
College, the Master of Caius College, and 
Plumian, Luecasian, and Lowndean Pro- 
fessors, Professor Miller, Mr. Thurtell, of 
Caius College, Mr. Phillips, of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Mr. Gaskin, of Jesus College, and Mr. 
Cookson, of St, Peter's College, a Svndicate 
for visiting the Observatory tll November, 
1839. 

To affix the seal to an agreement for the 
commutation of tithes of the parish of Raven- 
ingham, in the county of Norfolk. 

On Thursday last, William Henry Guille- 
mard, B.A. of Pembroke College, in this uni- 
vers ty, was elected a foundation fellow of that 
society. 

The office of Hulsean Lecturer will become 
vacant at Christmas next, and the trustees 
have issued a notice requesting all persons 
wishing to become candidates for that office to 
send their names to the Vice-Chancellor on or 
before the 10th of December next. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Hopkins, one of 
the vice-presidents, being in the chair, Pro 
fessor Whewell made a communication “ re- 
specting certain kinds of architecture.” 


eee 


DURILA M. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, MICHAELMAS TERM, 
Ist und 2nd Examinations for the Degree 


of B.A. 
CLASS PAPER, 

Class L. Featherstonchaugh, Walker ; Green, 
James ; Grey, Hon. William George ; Thomp- 
son, Thomas Charles. 

Class II]. Brown, Meredith; Hodgson, 
Henry Wade; Robinson, Charles; White- 
head, John. 

Class III. Boothby, Henry Brooke ; Dacre, 
George ; Greenwell, William, sen. 

Class 1V. Bigg, John Fred. ; Brooksbank, 
John; Greenwell, William, jun.; Guise, 
George ; Hayton, George. 

Class V. Beleome, Henry M. M. ; Buckle, 
Robert; Davison, Edward; James, Charles 
Saltoun. 

Class VI. Richardson, Jos. Holliday. 

Henny JENKYNS, 
Tuomas W. Prine, > Examiners. 
Epwakps Pxacock, J 
First Examination of Engineer Students, 
CLASS PAPER. 
Ciass 1. Browne, Stewart; Thompson, R. 
Anchor, 


Class II. Reanlands, Arthur; Mitchell, 
Henry; Taylor, William. 
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Class Lil. Reed, George Barras. 
Class 1V. Thomas, Henry Alderson. 


T. Caevacurer, 
W. L. Wuarrton, Examiners. 
J. F. W. Jounston, 


Prizes to Engineer Students.—The prize 
for the best drawing of London Bridge 1s as- 
signed to George Barras Reed ; and the prize 
given by W. L. Wharton, Esq., for the best 





MARRIAGES, 


plan of — Colliery from actual survey, 
assigned to William Taylor. 
ie 
DUBLIN. 

Greek Prorgssorsuip.—The Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, have established a 
Professorship of Biblical Greek, to which the 
Rev. G. Sydney Smith, one of the fellows, 
has been appointed. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The ladv of the Rev. W. 
Quarterman, Woolwich ; Rev. W. Hard- 
ing, Hockley R,, Essex; Rev. R. H. 
Tripp, Hill’s-court; Rev. D. Macdonald, 
West Alrington V., Devon; Rev. J. 
Ford, Combe-St.-Nicholas V., Somerset- 
shire; Rev, E. H. Dawson, Aston-Clin- 
ton R., Bucks; Rev. T. Dalton, White- 
haven; Rey. F. A. Jackson, Ricale V., 
Yorkshire; Rev. R. Biscoe, W hitborne 
R., Herefordshire; Rev. J. D. Ness, Mal- 
thoe V., Devon ; Rev. S. Tennant, Black. 
heath; Rev. B. Woodyard, St. Agnes, 
Cornwall; Rev. R. C. Bayley, Acrise , 
Rey. W. J. Bricknell, Grove V., Berks ; 
Rey. T. J. Edwards, Chipstable P., So- 
merset; Dean of Wells, at St. Leonard’s- 
on-the-Sea; Rev. J. W. Barnett, Brombam, 
near Devizes; Rev. W. Money, Pitch- 
cott R.; Rev. E. H. Cozens, Shepton. 
Mallet, Somersetshire ; Rev. Jas. Morgan, 
Corston V.; Rev. Wm. Simeon Bricknell, 
Incumbent of the Grove, Berks; Rev. W. 
Pratt, Harpley R.; Rev. T. Woodruff, 
Somerby, near Grantham (still born) ; 
Rey. W. M. Oliver, Bobbingworth R., 
Essex ; Rev. C. Miles, Guildford-street, 
Russell-square ; Rev. L. S. Orde, Aln- 
wick P.; Rev. J. Parsons, York ; Rev. 
F, Hooper, Upton-Warren R., Worces- 
tershire; Rev. R. Reed, Palgrave, Suf- 
folk. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rey. 
F. S. Page, Ruttlesden P., Suffolk; Rev. 
Jas. Linton, Hemingford Grey, Hunts; 
Rev. R. Pole, Hurdeott; Rev. W. J. 
Clarke, Haylington, Cheshire; Rev. F. 
Bryans, Backford V., Cheshire; Rev. H. 
C. Wrench, Dolhyfryd; Rev. G. H. So- 
merset, Mellion R., Cornwall; Rey. J. 
Swire, Manfield V., Yorkshire; Rev. W. 
L. Girardot, Kingston-Magna R., Dorset; 
Rev. T. Patteson, Putney R.; Rev. J. 
Tayler, Blakebrook, near Kidderminster ; 
Rey. R. J. W. Wright, Winchester. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. H. Pearse, r. of St. John’s, Bed- 
ford, to Maria, eldest d. of the late Hon. 
Mr. Justice Taunton, of Freeland Lodge ; 
Rev. W. Bosanquet, r. of Bolingbroke, Lin- 
colnshire, to Caroline, youngest d. of the 
late D. H. Macdowall, Esq., of Castle 
Seruple ; Rev. J. B. Doveton, M.A., to 
Harriet Mary, younger d. of P. Fenton, 
jun., Esq., of Saltford and Doctors’ Com- 
mons ; Rev. W. H. Parson, of Pirbright, 
Surrey, to Charlotte, fourth d. of the Rey. 
G. W. Onslow, of Dunsborough House, 
Ripley; Rev. G. F. Dawson, v. of St. 
Mary Bourne, Hants, to Georgiana Eliza- 
beth, fifth d. of J. Hadfield, Esq., of the 
Undercliff, Isle of Wight; Rev. W. Pal- 
mer, M.A. of Worcester Coll., Oxford, to 
Sophia, eldest d. of Captain Beaufort, 
R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty ; 
Rev. E. H. Hopper, Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, to Adeline, only sur- 
viving d, of the late J. Kerrick, Esq., of 
Harleston, Norfolk; Rev. G. R. Medley, 
of Coombe, Suffolk, to Catharine, fourth d. 
of G. Hollis, Esq.; Rev. J. Dewe, r. of 
Rockland, Norfolk, to Frances Catharine 
Fortescue, eldest d. of the Rev. F. F. 
Knottesford, r. of Billesley, Warwick ; 
Rev. A. Mogg to Elizabeth Vere, youngest 
d. of the Rev. A. Annesley, r. of Clifford 
Chambers, Gloucester; Rev. J. Alvis, 
B.A., of Christ’s Coll., Camb., to Fanny, 
eldest d. of E. Manby, Esq., surgeon of 
Fast Rudbam, Norfolk ; Rev. R. Harris, 
M.A., of Bromley Lodge, Kingswinford, 
to Georgiana, d. of the late R. Bird, Esq., 
Edgbaston; Rev. F. J. Stainforth to Eli- 
zabeth, d. of the late E.S. Ruthven, Esq., 
M.P. for Dublin; Rev. W. Cotter Wil- 
liamson, P. C. of Marmullane, Cork, to 
Lucia, d. of the late W. Parker, Fsq., ot 
Passage West; Rev. M. B. Beevor, v. of 
Henley, Suffolk, to Mary, fourth d. of J. 
Horsley, Esq., of Cottingham; Rev. r. 
Stoneham, c. of Wrockwardine Wood, and 
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Jacumbent of Ketley, Shropshire, to Mary, 
eldest d. of the late J. Compson, Esq., of 
Penleigh-house, Westbury; Rev. G. R. 
Medley, of Combs, Suffolk, late of Corp. 
Ch. Coll. Camb., to Catharine, fourth d. 
of G. Hallis, Esq., of Winchester; Rev. 
J. Jones, B.A., ¢, of Heytesbury, to Esther 
Maria, youngest d. of Mr. H. Gwyther, of 
Yardley; Rev. W. F, Burrows, v. of 
Christ church, Hants, to Frances, eldest 
surviving d.of the late Rev. T. Stockwell, 
r. of Stratford, St. Anthony; Rev, €.B., 
third son of E, Cooper, Esq., of Staverton, 
to Ellen, d. of the late D. Smith, Esq , of 
Malmesbury; Rev. I. W. Green, v. of 
Columbkill Longford, to Ellen, d. of the 
Rev. Dr. Gwynne, late of Castleknock, 
Dublin; Rev. W. C. Moxon, late of Ca- 
tharine Hall, Cambridge, and of Wintring- 
ham, son of the late W. Moxon, Esq., of 
Cottingham, to Isabella, second d. of E. 
Gibson, Esq., of Hull ; Rev. C. H. Mor- 
gan, of Tidenham-house, Gloucestershire, 
to Maria Christiana, only d. of the late E. 
Bruce Esq., of Congresbury, Somerset- 
shire; Rev. C.C. Wray Goodebild, to Jane 
rheophila, eldest d, of F. Turner, Esq., of 
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Queen-square; Rev. B, Spurwell, c. of 
St. Philip's, Birmingham, to Anne, only d. 
of J. Teasdale, Esq,, of Belgrave-square, 


London; Rev. R. S. Bree, of Queen’s 


Coll. Camb., to Phillipa Allen, youngest 
d. of Sir E. B. Sandys, Bart. ; Rev. E, W. 


Foottit, B.A. of Emman, Coll. Camb., to 
Frances, d. of the late Francis Smith, Esq., 


of Halam, Notts. ; Rev. B.C, yt 9 


P.C. of South Broom, Devizes, to Maria, d. 
of the Rev. R. Caswall, v. of West Laving- 
ton; Rev. C. B. Cooper, B.A. of Wadham 
Col. third son of E. Cooper, Esq., of 
Staverton, to Ellen, d. of the late LD. 
Smith, Esq., of Malmesbury; Rev. W. 
J. Irons, r. of Reed, and v. of Barkway, 
Herts, to Anne, eldest d. of John Mel. 
huish, Esq., of Walcoutt House, Surrey ; 
Rev. E, Phillips, of St. Peter's Coll., to 
Louisa, youngest d. of the late Kk. F. 
Hervey, Esq., of Blatchington, Sussex ; 
Rev. Jas. Spong, of Yardley Hastings, to 
Eliza, d. of G. Osborne, Esq. ; Rev. 
M. West, v. of Haydon and North 
Wootton, Dorset, to Rhoda Charleton, 
youngest d. of the late Rev. H. F. Yeat- 
man, B.D. of Balliol Coll. 
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N.B. 


THE MONTH. 


The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month, 


een 


BERKSHIRE. 


Tne chapel of Christ Church, in the 
parish of Egham, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester, on the 3rd instant. 
It is calculated to hold from 400 to 450 per- 
soas,and was erected at a cost little exceed- 
ing 20001., almost allof which was contri- 
buted by inhabitants of the parish, aided 
by a donation of 200/. from the Queen. 
The patronage is vested in trustees, one 
of whom, Miss Irvine, gave the munifi- 
cent donation of 2000. as an endowment. 
—Standard, 

At a numerous meeting of the clergy, 
held at the Rev. Dr. Frith’s, on Novem- 
ber the S5tb, a district association was 
formed for Wallingford and the neighbour- 
hood, in aid of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. A public meeting 
will shortly be held in furtherance of this 
most desirable cause.— Berks Chron. 

Lord Braybrooke bas given the sum of 
100, towards building and endowing a 
church at Knowle Ilill, Berks. —Zimes. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


‘The meeting of the Diocesan Church 
suilding Society, which was beld on the 
23rd of October, was numerously at- 
tended ; the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Derby presided. The Report which was 
read was one of great interest, as present. 
ing a brief but most satisfactory statement 
of the result of the society’s labours during 
the four years of its existence; from 
which it appears that assistance has been 
given towards the erection or purchase 
of six new churches, and to the enlarge- 
ment of six old ones, within the southern 
division of the county of Derby, by means 
of which, church accommodation bas been 
supplied to the extent of 3789 sittings, the 
large proportion being free ; whilst in the 
diocese at large thirty-four new churches 
have been erected or purchased within the 
same period, and thirty-two old ones have 
been considerably enlarged, affording ac- 
commodation for not less than 30,000 
persons within the walls of the established 
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church, Nearly 3001. was subscribed in 
the room towards the General Fund, and 
30L to the Parsonage-House Fund.— 
Derby Mercury, 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Compursory Trrue Commutration.— 
The first meeting of the Tithe Commis- 
sioners for this purpose was held at East 
Worlington, on Wednesday, Nov, the 7th. 
Of this parish the Rev. Mr. Clay is rec- 
tor, and the patron of it is the Hon, New- 
ton Fellowes. The rev. gentleman set 
down the full average of the tithe receipt 
in composition at 195/. 2s. 8d., in addition 
to which he claimed fifteen per cent. 
After going at length into the valuation, 
the Commissioners fixed the rent charge 
at 1997. Ys. 10d. rejecting the rector’s 
claims of fifteen per cent.—JWeslern Lumi- 
nary. 

A chapel-of-ease at Wear was conse- 
crated on the 3rd of November, by the 
Bishop of Exeter; and a new chapel-of- 
ease, capable of holding 500 persons, has 
been opened for Divine service at Hart- 
land,— Exeter Gaz, 


KSSiN. 


At the Essex Sessions came on an ap- 
peal of the parish officers of South Weald 
against an order of the Rev. Dr. Robinson 
and the Rev. IT. Hand, at the Brentwood 
special sessions, by which the assessment 
of the tithes of the Rev. C. A. Belli was 
reduced from the gross value of 564/. to 
4821. 11s, 3d,, on account of rates and other 
outgoings, and then one-half of the re- 
mainder taken off as an equivalent for 
tenant's profits, making the assessment 
2411. 5s. 7d. The chairman (Mr. Leake, 
the barrister,) gave his opinion for quash- 
ing the order, on the ground that the pro- 
fits of the occupiers were not proved,with- 
out entering into the Joddrell case. Mr, 
Disney was of opinion that tithe rent- 
charge must be taken as a hereditament, 
without deduction for tenants’ profits, but 
with an allowance for collecting. The Rev. 
J.Cox thought they were bound by the 
decision in the “ King v. Joddrell.” ~The 
magistrates divided — for quashing the 


order, 8 ; for confirming it, 5, the latter 
number consisting of Mr. G. Palmer, 


M. P., and the Revds. Cox, Pocklington, 
Abdy, and Majendie.— Pssex Standard, 

A public meeting was beld at Chelms.- 
ford, Oct. 25, for the purpose of forming 
an Essex Association, in aid of the Incor- 
porated Society for building and enlarging 
Churebes and Chapels. 1t was originally 
suggested by the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
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cese. The result was a splendid assem- 
blage, such as could hardly have been an- 
ticipated even in the county of Essex, high 
as it stands in character for attachment to 
the church and fidelity to the institutions 
of the country. The subscription is already 
a munificent one, amounting to nearly 
20001, — Ibid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Bisuor or Gtovucester’s CnarGce, anno 
tHe Rev. Canon Bow rs’s Answer.— 
(Corrected copy of a communication to 
the Wilts Standard, Oct, 31):—Though 
conscious of the truth of every fact I have 
advanced ; though conscious of my supe- 
rior argument, and that the episcopal 
aggression on the ancient rights and pri- 
vileges of deans and chapters no plea can 
palliate, yet on this day of the episcopal 
consecration of the church-yard of the an- 
cient church of Foxham, in my parish, I 
am induced to withdraw my answer to the 
Bishop of Gloucester'’s charge, at least for 
the present. 

If, under the sense of injury, some pas- 
sages may be thought too intemperate, | 
deeply regret it, and should be more gra- 
tified if every thought of every contest 
upon earth were buried for ever under the 
turf of this newly consecrated burving- 
ground, particularly if the contest were 
with a prelate so truly estimable as an in- 
dividual, and so learned and accomplished, 
as the bishop of a and Bristol, 

. L. Bowtrs. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester conse- 
crated the new chapel at Burghcler 
(built bythe Rev. Mr. Barter, the rector) 
on the 24th of October ; and on the follow- 
ing day held a confirmation in the said 
chapel.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


On Friday, Nov. 16, the annual meet- 
ing of the Hereford Clerical Charity was 
held at the college. The Lord Bishop of 
the diocese, the Dean, and many of the 
parochial clergy, were present. At this 
meeting, seven widows and nine orphans 
were the recipients of the charity ; in sums 
varving, according to circumstances, from 
eight to fifteen pounds.-—Ilereford Journal, 

Lord Hotham has subscribed 200/. to- 


wards building a gallery at Leominster 
church. —I[bid. 
Sournampton, Nov. 10.—On Sunday 


morning last, the Rev, W. Il. Brookiield, 
M.A., preached the last sermon, ip St. 
Lawrence church, previously to its bemg 
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pulled down. <A subscription of 10/. was 
collected atter the sermon in aid of the 
Building Fund: in addition, Si. was 
handed in from a new subscriber. The 
old church, being quite unsafe, will be 
pulled down immediately, and on the site 
of it and a house adjoining, liberally given 
by the rector (Mr. llorne), a new and ele- 
gunt chureh will be commenced in the 
spring ; meantime, a very small sum (under 
2001.) is required to complete the cost of 
the re-building. The Rev. Mr. Horne has 
contributed from his own pocket 200/. or 
3001.—Hants Chron. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Assessment oF Titnes.—At the Hert- 

fordshire Quarter Sessions, Oct. 22nd, the 
Kev, Thos. Newcome, rector of Shenley, 
appealed against the rate upon his tithes, 
for the purpose of bringing the question of 
the **King v. Joddrell” —the right of 
the clergy to a deduction in lieu of tenants’ 
profits— once more before the Court of 
Queen's Bench, It appeared that the 
tithes were assessed at the net value of 
882i. 5s., the gross value being taken at 
between 11001. and 12001. a year, and one- 
fourth deducted for outgoings, being the 
same proportion as was deducted from the 
gross value to let of the lands. It was 
proved that, at a meeting for commutation, 
the rector refused an offer of 10001. a year, 
stating that his receipts were much nearer 
15001. The court confirmed the rate, with- 
out any expression of opinion on the legal 
points raised. The respondents’ ssianel 
applied for costs, on the grcund that Mr, 
Newcome had unnecessarily torced on this 
appeal, when the parish was about to be 
re-valued, and when several other cases 
were pending, by which the legal question 
would be brought to an issue; but the 
court decided against allowing them by a 
majority of one, the numbers being seven 
to six.—County Herald, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Cuurcnu-erate Triemen at Sr. Neor’s, 
—The 10th of Nov. being the day ap- 
pointed by the churchwardens fora vestry 
meeting to make a church-rate, some time 
before the hour arrived, the dissenters were 
beating up their forces, and proceeded to 
the chur h, apparently in great numbers. 
In opening the proc eedings, Mr. G. W. 
Rowle ‘y, one of the churchw ardens, made 
a very suitat ble and conciliatory speech ; 
and on a Gd. rate being proposed by the 
churebwardens, Mr. Muscutt, the dissent- 


ing minister, proposed, ‘that this meeting 
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be adjourned to this day twelve months,” 
which was seconded by W. Abbott. On 
the sense of the vestry being taken, the 
amendment was lost by a majority of 39, 
Abbott, on the part of the dissenters, then 
demanded a poll, which instantly com- 
menced. After a few had polled, it was 
ugreed to adjourn to a suitable room in the 
town, where the friends of the ehurch 
eagerly flocked to record their votes. At 
the close of the poll, on Monday afternoon, 
the majority in favour of the rate was 105! 
Polling was resumed on Tuesday at 12 
o'clock, and continued until 4 o'clock, 
when it finally closed, the numbers being — 


FOP tee OEE fg ko ecu cee tone en 
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Majority in favour of the rate .. 140 
— Northamp ton Ilerald. 


KENT. 


ProrpaGation or tur Gosprt IN 
Forrign Counrnits.—On Thursday, 8th 
of November, a most numerous and bighly 
respectable meeting took place at the 
Green Man Inn, Blackheath, to take into 
consideration the best means of extending 
religious instruction to foreign countries, 
according to the doctrines of the Church 
of England. The Bishop of Rochester 
presided. ‘The right rev. prelate, after an 
appropriate prayer, observed, that after 
what he had heard, it was imperative on 
the society to make an appeal to the 
Christian public. The society had been 
established about one hundred and thirty 
years ago, for the propagation of the gos. 
pel, and for the religious instruction of 
those unfortunate persons who were 
obliged, on account of their crimes, to 
leave their native home, Strange to say, 
notwithstanding its vaunted civilization, 
England was the only country in the 
world whose government neglected to 
provide fully for the religious instruction 
of its colonies and penal settlements. The 
Danes, the Dutch, the Swedes, the Freneh, 
the Spaniards, did so, and set England an 
example worthy of imitation on this point, 
A few years ago the sum of 16,0001. was 
annually granted by the government to 
promote religious instruction abroad, ac- 
cording to the tenets of the Established 
Church, but the grant had been lately 
withdrawn, although money had been voted 
by parliament for instructing persons in 
the Roman-eatholic religion, (Hear.) It 
was in consequence of this neglect of go- 
vernment that the present meeting had 
been called. ‘Ihe labours of the society 
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extended to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
New South Wales, Vau Diemen’s Land, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and latterly its 
efforts embraced the inhabitants of South 
Australia. It was not his intention to 
detain the meeting with details, but he 
could not refrain from mentioning the ex- 
cellent management of the Codrington 
estate,in the West Indies 8, and the happy 


results that bad occurred in the Island of 


Barbadoes therefrom, and likewise in con- 


sequence of the praiseworthy efforts of 


missionaries of that society. Various 
other speeches were delivered, and reso- 
lutions passed, in favour of the society ; 
and after a cordial vote of thanks to the 
right rey. chairman, the meeting broke up. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Livernroot.—The crowded state of St. 
Jude’s church, and the frequent sugges- 
tions that have been made in the public 
prints, and otherwise, for the enlargement 
of the accommodation, or the erection of a 
new place of worship, we are glad to hear, 
have drawn from the Rev. Hugh M'Neile 
a letter to the members of bis congrega- 
tion; and copies having been forwarded by 
the churchwardens, with the rev. gentle- 
man's name as a contributor of 1001, 2 


meeting was held in the school-room of 


the church, and the response to the ap- 
peal was an instant collection, which 
realized a sum of 2000/,— Liverpool Stand. 

Mr. Gladstone, a Liverpool merchant, 


has contributed the munificent sum of 


4,0001, towards the erection of a church, 
besides endowing it with a perpetual an. 
nuity of fifty pounds towards the mainte- 
nance of a minister.—Ibid. 

At the New Bailey, a charge has been 
preferred by Mr. John Heathcote, super- 
intendent of factories, against Michael 
Byrne, for giving currency to a false ex- 
tract of a baptismal register, by which he 
had procured employment at Mr. Jobn 
Shawcross's mill, Lower Moseley Street, 
for his daughter, Bridget, a girl under 
thirteen years of age, to work twelve 
hours per ‘day. The extract had been ob- 
tained from the register kept at the Roman- 
catholic chapel, Mulberry Street, stating 
that she was born 25rd September, 1825, 
when, in point of fact, she was born 23rd 
of September, 1826; ‘the 6 bad been 
erased, and the 5 introduced, to make her 
thirteen years of age. The party admitted 
that the figure had been altered. The 
court convicted Byrne, and ordered that 
he should be imprisoned fourteen days.— 
Manchester Guardian, 

Pue New See or Mancuestex.—The 
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CGasette contains an announcement, that 
her majesty in council has approved of, 
and ratified, the ‘* scheme,”’ or recom- 
mendation of the Church Commissioners, 
which bears date the 28th day of July, 
1858. Thisscheme, amongst other things, 
recommends, that as soon as either of the 
present Bishops of St. Asaph or Bangor 
shall die, or be translated to any otber 
see, the two sees shall be forthwith united 
under the style and title of “* the see of 
St. Asaph and Bangor ;” and that the sur- 
viving or remaining Bishop of St. Asaph 
or Bangor, as the case may be, shall he. 
come bishop of the united sees, with an 
annual income of 5200l., secured to bim 
out of the episcopal revenues of the two 
dioceses, It is also recommended by the 
commissioners, and ratified by the queen, 
that whenever the sees of Bangor and St. 
Asaph are united, Manchester, including 
the whole of Lancashire (excepting the 
deanery of Furness) shall be detached 
from the bishopric of Chester, and forth- 
with become a bishopric. ‘lhe income of 
the newly-created bishop is to be 45001. 
per annum; and the collegiate church of 
Manchester is to be constituted a cathedral 
church, and the wardens and fellows are to 
bear the rank of dean and chapter of the 
said cathedral. The income of the Bishop 
of St. David's is to be raised to 45001. per 
annum, and that of the Bishop of Llandaff 
to the sum of 4200/., upon the first avoid- 
ance of those sees. A further annual sum 
of SO0Ol. is to be paid to the Bishop of 
Llandaff until an episcopal residence shall 
be provided in that see, 

New Cuvurcn.—On November 9th, the 
corner stone of anew church, to be dedi- 
cated to the Apostle St. Peter, was laid by 
Robert Gardner, Esq., of Manchester. A 
procession from the Jubilee School to the 
site of the new church was of an imposing 
character, consisting of the Sunday-school 
children and a number of the clergy of the 
established church.— Manchester Courier. 

On the 1st November, in the township 
of Clayton-le-Moors, was laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new church, to be dedicated 
to All Saints, by the Rev. W. Wood, in- 
cumbent of Altham. The site was the gift 
of John Fort, Esq., of Read Hall, M.P. for 
the borough of Clitheroe. The estimated 
expense of erection is 1,700L. ; endowment, 
20001; total, S700l.; of which sum, 500/. 
were subscribed by John Fort, Esq.; 1000/. 
towards the building fund, and 1000/. to- 
wards the endowment, were the munilicent 
donations of bis sister, Ann Fort; 700i. 
were granted by the Diocesan Society, and 
the remainder raised by subscription, aided 
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by the trustees of the late H. Halstead, 
Fisq. We have further to state, that Mr. 
Fort bas also granted land whereon to build 
a national school on a large scale, and like- 
wise a site for a parsonage house, Uhe es- 
timated cost of the entire undertaking is 
little short of 50002. ‘The subscriptions, 
in addition to those enumerated on the 
plate, amount to 900/., and not the slight- 
est doubt is entertained but that, from the 
continued augmentation of means, the 
whole will be brouglit to a successful and 
triumphant issue. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Cuurcn-ratres.—At Guildhall, on 2@¢d 
November, several inhabitants of Black- 
triars appeared betore Mr. Alderman Har. 
mer and Sir Chapman Marshull to answer 
the complaint of the churchwardens for re- 
fusing to pay their quotas of the church- 
rate. After hearing the cases, the magis- 
trates ordered payment forthwith.— Morn- 
ing flerald. : 

Kixo's Couttecr, Lonnon,—Mr. Wil- 
liam Darby has been elected ascholar, un- 
der the endowment founded by Sir Henry 


Worsley in this institution, in the room of 


Mr. H. Van Dadelszen, who has been ap- 
pointed a missionary in the diocese of 
Madras, by the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Mr. James 
Tennant, F.G.S., bas been appointed 
teacher of geological mineralogy in the 
civil engineering and mining department 
of the college.— Times. 

The admissions into the new class of 
civil engineering and mining which bas 
just been opened at King’s College, Lon- 
don, have been much more numerous than 
was expected. The course of education 
in this class is very comprehensive, apd 
occupies the students several hours each 
day. It is adapted, not only for young 
men who are intended for the civil en- 
gineer’s or miner’s profession, but for all 
who are desirous of a scientific education, 
The admissions into the classical and ma- 
thematical, as well as the medical, depart- 
ments of the college have been equally sa- 
tisfactory. In the junior department the 
pupils have increased to upwards of 560.— 
Standard, 

Gresuam Correce.—The first lecture 
on divinity during the present term was 
delivered by the Rev. Henry John Parker, 
M.A,, at the theatre of the City of London 
School, Milk Street, Cheapside. 

November 6th, the ceremony of the con- 
secration of Holy Trinity Church, in the 
parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, was per- 
formed with the usual ceremonies by the 
Bishop of Winchester. the aew church 
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is capable of accommodating 1000 persons. 
It is situated in the lower part of Rother- 
hithe, near the Commercial Dock, about a 
mile and a half from the old parish chureh, 
and in the midst of a very populous dis- 
trict, where the want of a church bas been 
long felt by the inbabitants, A grant of 
L000L from the metropolis churches fuad, 
1000/1, from the commissioners for building 
and enlarging churebes and chapels, and 
500L from the Incorporated Society for 
Building Churches, has been given to- 
wards the erection, ‘The total expenses 
of the erection and the endowment for the 
minister is 57701., of which 40611, bas been 
collected, leaving a deficiency of 17091.— 
limes. 


The new chapel of St. Paul, Lisson 
Grove, was consecrated on Saturday, the 
i7th November, by the Bishop of London, 
who preached an appropriate discourse 
from Luke, xiv. 27. The meeting of the 
district clergy was very numerous; 
emongst them were the Rev, Messrs. 
Davies, (the minister of the chapel, who 
read the service,) Walpole, Taylor, Ifut- 
chins, ‘IT. Robins, Hancock, Burgess, 
Whiteford, Wharton, and many otbers, 
Dr. Haggard, of Doctor's Commons, was 
in attendance, ex ofhcio, in the place of 
Dr. Lushbington, the Chancellor, who was 
unavoidably absent. A collection in aid 
of the building fund was made after the 
sermon, and produced upwards of 1004, 
The chapel is a neat Gothic building, and 
contains pews and seats for eleven hun- 
dred persons, 


Socrery ror tHe Rerigr or Poor 
Pious CienGymen.—The claims of this 
excellent institution are, we have greut 
reason to fear, not sufficiently known to 
the members of our church, In the course 
of forty-seven years, during which the 
society has existed, it has distributed to 
distressed clergymen 2524 grants of vari- 
ous sums of money, according to the na- 
ture of the respective applications and the 
exigency of each case; the whole sum 
distributed by such grants being 68,2392, 
The class of pious and diligent persons 
in bebalf of whom this society labours 
is highly deserving of the consideration 
and assistance of all who wish well to 
the efliciency of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, and who rightly view it as a 
most powerlul instrument, under Divine 
providence, tor promoting true religion 
and sound morality, in the more seques. 
tered, as well as the more populous parts 
of kngland and Wales. ‘the income of 
the last year amounted to 3745/1. 18s. 7d, ‘ 
and many of the cases of clerical distress 
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relieved by means of the society were of the 
most painful character.— Morning Herald. 
Government are preparing a bill toalter 
the collection of ministers’ money in 
cities, the receipt of which will be trans- 
ferred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


for several years, and finally it will be 
redeemed, nticoned: 


Commutation or Titnrs.—The follow- 
ing circulars have been issued by the 
Tithe Commissioners : 

** Tithe Commission, Oct. 31, 1838. 

“Rev, Sir,—It has been determined to 
select and carry through the courts, at the 
public expense, one case in which the law 
of rating tithes, as laid down in the case of 
‘The King v. Joddrell,’ may be reconsi- 
dered, and finally settled by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

“I send you notice of this intention, 
that in case you are involved in, or are 
contemplating, litigation, you may, if you 
think proper, avoid expense by suspending 
the course of that litigation, and abiding 
the result of the case selected for trial. 

‘‘ If you are not the titheowner, or not 
the sole titheowner of the parish you re- 
side in, you will oblige me by transmitting 
this letter, or the information contained in 
it, to the titheowner or titheowvers. 

“Tf litigation has already begun, you 
will further favour me by transmitting to 
me, under cover to ‘ The Tithe Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, London,’ an 
account of your case, and of the stage it 
has reached. 

‘*That case which seems best »dapted 
to raise all the questions it is wished to 
have settled, and no others, will be select- 
ed for trial and subsequent argument in 
the Queen’s Bench. 

‘* | have the honour to be, Rev, Sir, 

‘* Your faithful servant, 
‘©Ricuarp Jones. 
* To the Rev, the Officiating Minister of ——.” 
Memorandum on the Subject of Rating of 
Tithes. 

“ The ascertaining of the principles or 
different relative liabilities according to 
which different properties may be rateable 
is the duty of the overseers in making the 
rate, not of the valuer in making bis valu- 
ation, 

‘As respects the relative liability of 
several classes of property, especially the 
different liabilities of tithe and farmed 
lands, great doubts are at present enter- 
tained, and the commissioners are not 
competent to resolve them. 

‘The commissioners are very desirous 
of seeing some appeal tried in a way to 
raise the question in a manner in which it 
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may be satisfactorily settled by the proper 
legal tribunals. 

‘* In the meantime, and until a satisfac- 
tory decision can be obtained upon this 
subject, the commissioners would recom- 

mend that a temporary arrangement should 
be adopted, by which neither party could 
be eventually injured, 

‘The following arrangement appears 
likely to answer the purpose -— 

“ The tithes, or other property, in which 
the parties interested claim to be rated 
below the net annual value as defined by 
the Parochial Assessment Act, might, not- 
withstanding such claim, be provisionally 
rated at the net annual value as so defined 
and ascertained by the valuer. 

** Until the question of relative liability 
be determined, the overseers might collect 
no more than a definite proportion ; as for 
example, two-thirds of the rate charged on 
the tithes, or such other proportion as the 
titheowner might admit his liability to 
pay. 

‘* When the question is finally deter- 
mined, the intermediate payments should 
be considered as payments on account, 
and the excess should be returned, or the 
deficiency made up, as the case may then 
require, 

“ Sept. 8, 1838.” 


NORFOLK, 


OnWednesday, the 7thof Nov.,a public 
meeting of the friends of education, in 
connexion with the established church, was 
held at Norwich, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the resources and extending the 
operations of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Branch of the National Society. ‘There 
was a most respectable attendance of no- 
blemen, and clergy, and influential gentry 
of the county ; ‘and in the course of the 
speeches, some interesting facts were 
brought forward relative to the state of 
education in different parts of the king- 
dom. The Bishop of Norwich said, that 
in looking over the answers to the queries 
which he lately addressed to the clergy in 
his diocese, he found, among the people 
educated in that county, more than two- 
thirds were so educated by the clergu ; and of 
1040 parishes in that dioeege, 900 ‘schools 
were maintained, supported, and attended 
solely and entirely by the clergy of the 
established church. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


On Oct. 18, a public meeting was held 
in the Town Hall, Berwick, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Church-of-England Ex- 
tension Society, the attendance at which 
was numerous and most respectable, com- 
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prising Lord Dunglas, Sir Henry Askew, 
Major Wood, J. C. 


Norham, Dr. Clarke, of Berwick, and a 
great number of the clergy of the adjoin- 
ing district, amongst w hom were the Rev. 
Samuel Fyler, the Rev. Wm. Proctor, the 
Rev. C. Robinson, the Rev. T. Knight, 
the Rev. G. Morehead; besides a large 
assemblage of the ladies of Berwick and 
the neighbourhood. Lord Douglas was in 
the chair.— Berwick Warder. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Oswestry.—A meeting in aid of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was held at Oswestry, a 
few days since, at which Viscount Dun- 
cannon presided. ‘The report, which was 
highly satisfactory, was read by the Rev. 
Stephen Donne, the secretary of the dis- 
trict society. The Rev. Mr. C ampbell, 
the secretary of the parent society, then 
spoke at great length, detailing the opera- 
tions of this religious body, and pointing 
out specifically those parts of the globe 
to which it was desirable to convey moral 
and spiritual instruction. The Rev. Dr. 
Donne ; C. Jones, Esq., Mayor of gro 
try; R. B. Maurice, Esq. ; “r') T. Sal- 
wey; T. Lovett, Esq ; Rev. ’ holes 
Rev. R. M. Bonner, and other sae men, 
addressed the meeting in very effective 
speeches, The company, which was highly 
respectable and numerous, then separated, 
—Salopian Herald. 

On Sunday, October 20th, a scene of 
rather an unusual nature occurred at St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury. ‘The cir- 
cumstance was only partially understood 
and known on the Sunday morning pre- 
vious to the service ; yet, notw ithstanding, 
the church was crowded to witness tbe in- 
teresting event. A female who had been 
baptized in the Romish communion was, 
after making abjuration, received, with 
license from the bishop, into the church of 
England. The ceremony, which was so- 
lemn and interesting in the extreme, took 
place after the second lesson of the 
morning service, when an appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. G. A. 
Poole, M.A., curate of the above church. 
— Kidder minster Messenger. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Bath are about to 
cause to be erected, on the heights near the 
city, a new college, to be called Queen's 
College. It is to be in connexion with 


the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the routine of studv is to include every 
branch of learning and science taught 
there. 


The project is to be carried into 
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Blackden, Esq., of 
Ford Castle, the Rev. Dr. Gilly, Vicar of 
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etfect by transferable shares of 100i, each, 
bearing five per cent. interest. The de. 
signs and plans for the building are pre- 
paring under the direction of Mr. Man-. 
ners, — Bath Gatette. 

The Guardians of the Bath Union have 
forbidden their clerk from collecting the 
educational returns demanded by Lord 
John Russell, conceiving such a demand 
an unjust imposition.— Ibid, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Countess of Bridgewater has given 
500, towards the fund for erecting addi- 
tional churches and parsonage-houses in 
the diocese of Lichtield.— Lichfield Journal. 

Sir Robert Peel bas contributed 500/, to 
the Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan 
Church Building Association. 

Warsatyt.—The subscription list, in aid 
of the necessary fund for providing an ex- 
tensive increase of church and school ac- 
commodation in the parish of Walsall, has 
been nobly headed by the Earl of Bradtord, 
the patron of the living, who has munifi- 

cently placed the sum of 10002 at the dis- 
posal of the vicar and the committee acting 
with him. Lord Hatherton bas also most 
liberally granted an eligible site for the 
intended new church at the Birchills,— 
Staffordshire Advertiser. 

SUFFOLK, 

( F'rom a Correspondent.)—Friday, Oct. 5, 
the annual meeting of the District Society 
for Promoting Christian Kuowledge for 
the Deaneries of Dunwich, Wangford, 
Lothingland, and South Elmbam, was held 
at Halesworth, when a sermon in behalt of 
the institution was preached by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich, and a 
collection made in aid of the funds, ‘The 
inceting was numerously and respectably 
attended. A meeting was afterwards held 
in the vestry of the church, and thanks 
having been voted to the bishop for his 
sermon, the Rev. S. Badeley, one of the 
secretaries, read a report of the present 
state of the society, and its progressively 
increased circulation of books since its first 
establishment, from which it appeared that 
during a period of twenty-one years, there 
had been issued from the different deposi. 
tories 5648 Bibles, 4944 Testaments, 
10,868 Prayer-books, and 42,509 Tracts, 
belonging to the soc iety, thus establishing 
the utility of the institution, and the in- 
creasing diffusion of religious knowledge, 

SUSSEX. 

Cutcnesten.—We lately had the gra- 
tification of witnessing, what we will ven. 
ture to call, the most numerous assembly 
that ever was collected together within 
the city of Chichester to celebrate any re- 
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ligious institution. The clergy, as might 
have been expected, bore a leading part, 
and besides the bishop, the dean, the 
archdeacon, the prebendaries, and the 
parochial clergy ot the city, we were glad 
to observe several from the country vil- 
lages, and the adjacent towns—from Pet- 
worth, Arundel, Horsham, Littlehampton, 
Midhurst, and Havant. Among the lsity, 
we noticed Sir John Crosbie, Sir [Thomas 
Rennell, Mr. Baker, of Sennicots, Mr. 
Hastar Hollist, Mr. Postlethwaite, and 
other gentlemen of respectability and in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood, who, with 
their families, flocked into their cathedral 
city, anxious to testify their attachment 
and devotion to the interests of the vene- 
rable Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, whose grand object is 
to diffuse the blessings of the Christian 
religion as widely as possible, by the dis- 
persion of the holy scriptures and our 
apostolical liturgy; by sending abroad 
missionaries duly authorized and fitly qua- 
lified to preach the word of God ; and, in 
short, to impart to our fellow countrymen, 
and the natives among whom they dwell, 
the comforts and edification, the ordi- 
nauces and the consolations, of our com- 
mon faith. Respecting the admirable 
discourse delivered in the cathedral by 
the secretary of the Parent Socicty, the 
Rev. A. M, Campbell, all that we will 
say at present is, that it was listened to 
with the deepest attention by one of the 
largest congregations, and followed by the 
most liberal collection, we ever remem- 
ber on such an occasion. Itis impossible 
to convey to the minds of those who were 
not present at the meeting, afterwards, 
the effect produced by the feeling address 
of the bishop; the irresistible arguments 
of Mr. Campbell; or the powerful and 
touching appeals that were made by the 
several speakers who followed him. More 
able, zealous, and persuasive eloquence 
was never exerted in the cause of Chris- 
tian charity. The amount realized is not 
yet ascertained, as there are several con- 
tributions announced which have not yet 
been received; but it already exceeds 
1102. Satis actor, however, as the pro- 
ceedings of the day were, what eratified 
us most was the disposition manifested on 
the part of many persons of rank and in- 
fluence, not only to rally round the ancient 
and orthodox societies of the establish- 
ment, but to recognise the cathedral as 
the mother church of the diocese, and to 
assemble for the purposes of devotion 
and charity within her venerable walis. 
Novet Case.—A rather unusual case 
occurred lately, at the door of St. Andrew's 


. 
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Chapel, Hone, Sussex, by the officer of the 
sheriff for Sussex forthe Brighton district 
attending there, and by notice of writs of 
quare impedit, at the suits of C. Serase 
Dickins and Elizabeth Dickins v. the Lord 
sishop of the diocese, the Rev. Dr. 
Everard, and the Rev. Owen Marden, 
commanding the detendants to permit the 
plaintitis to present a fit person to the 
said chapel, which the plaintiffs allege is 
void, and in their gift, or otherwise sum- 
moning them to shew cause this term. 
After reading the summons, the officer 
affixed it to the door of the chapel.— 
Watchman, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 


A numerous meeting of the subscribers 
to the fund for building new churches 
within the town and hamlets of this bo- 
rough was recently beld at the Blue 
Coat School, and attended by nearly the 
whole clergy of Birmingham, Aston, and 
Edgbaston, with many of the wi ardens, and 
other gentlemen interested in the subject. 
The gratifving report was made, that be- 
tween eight and nine thousand pounds 
were already subscribed. A series of ge- 
neral rules for the establishment of the 
society were adopted, chiefly taken from 
those of the diocesan and other societies, 
to be confirmed at a publit meeting to be 
held on an early day. The chief rules 
are, that the bishop of the diocese be pre- 
sident ; donors of 500/ , patrons ; of 1001, 
vice-patrons; and of 10/., members of the 
society ; that there be a general com- 
mittee for building, administering the 
funds, Ac., to consist of the above officers, 
with the treasurers and secretaries, and, 
being subscribers, the archdeacon, the 
rural dean, the incumbents of churches 
and chapels within the borough, and dele- 
gates from the different districts of the 
town, each district nominating one ; that 
there be a district committee for each dis- 
trict within the borough, ot which the mi- 
nisters and wardens of the churches and 
chapels, if contributors, be always mem- 
se On the question of patronage, it was 

animously resolved to adopt the prin- 
c cip! eof the pli an which has united all views 
in Manchester,—viz., that it be vested in 
the bishop, the incumbent of the parish, 
and three other trustees, to be chosen by 
the majority of the subscribers in value. 
The main discussion arose upon the pro- 
posal of the Rey. T. Nunns and the Rev. 
C. Craven, that an endowment of 10001. 
should be provided for each church, which 
would secure consecration, and the an- 
nexing of districts to the churches, as 
well as prevent the removal of trustees in 
case of endowments coming from any other 
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source, and provide a slight independence 
for the minister. The main doubt arose as 
to the practicability of raising a sufficient 
sum for the purpose. but it being stated 
that there was so strong a feeling in its 
favour, and that it would have the etfect 
of greatly increasing the funds by uniting 
those who might otherwise stand aloof, a 
resolution was unanimously passed, that 
*‘ the society exert itself to raise 40,000/., 
so as to endow each church with LOOO/., 
and that, when 30,000/. has been raised, 
the works and buildings should com- 
mence.”’ As the views of all parties who 
are really anxious for the object have been 
thus united, as far as is practicable, we 
sincerely trust that all parties will com- 
bine their efforts for the execution of this 
noble design. There was a strong, enthu- 
siastic feeling expressed at the meeting to 
promote it in every way ; but it can evi- 
dently be accomplished only by zealous 
and harmonious co- operation.— Birming. 
Gazette. 
WILTSHIRE, 

Bowoop.—The mausoleum here was 
consecrated on Wednesday, 3ist of Octo- 
ber, by the Bishop of Sarum, and will, it 
is supposed, be used in future as the bu- 
rial-place of the Lansdowne family. ‘The 
noble marquis and marcbioness were pre- 
sent at the ceremony. The Lord Bishop 
and his attendants afterwards repaired to 
the hamlet of Foxham, in the parish of 
Bremhill, and consecrated a piece of ground 
adjoining the chapel as a burying-place for 
the neighbouring hamlets, which are situ- 
ate three or four miles from the parish 
church, the ground for which was given 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, —Salishury 
Journal. 

A committee has been formed, and a 
subscription commenced, for the erection 
of a district church, near Calne, to supply 
the moral destitution of the inhabitants of 
the hamlets of Studley, Derry Hill, and 
the extra-parochial place of Pewsham, 
which was alluded to by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne at the late church meeting in 
Devizes. The Committee propose to erect 
a church at an expense of 2000/. In aid 
of this object, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
has subscribed 2001. ; the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, 25/.; the Rev. Canon Clarke, 501., 
and 201. annual; the Rev. W. L. Bowles 
and the Rev. J. Guthrie, 100/. each ; Lady 
Kerry, 100/. ; and B. J. Angell, Esq., of 
Romsey-house, 100/. 

Trownatpcr.—On the ist of Novem- 
ber, the new church at this place was duly 
consecrated by the Lord Bisbop of Salis- 
bury. Divine service wus read by the 
Rev. F. Fulford, the rector, and a most 
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impressive sermoa was preached by his 
lordship, from Ps. exviii. 22. After the 
sermon, 175¢. were collected ; and on Sun- 
day, about 20d. more were collected. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

At Aston, the dissenters, led on by the 
Rev. Mr. Sibree, their minister, opposed 
with great vehemence a church-rate of 
three-halfpence in the pound for that 
parish ; but on a poll there was a majority 
of 112 in favour of 1t.— Worcester Journal, 

Lord Ward has subscribed 200/. to the 
Worcestershire Diocesan Church Building 
Society, and 300/, to that of Lichfield. 
His Lordship will also erect parsonage 
houses at Netherton and at Cosely, at his 
own expense.— Ibid, 


YORKSHIRE, 

The Archbishop of York has issued a 
circular to the bishops within his pro- 
vince, expressive of his determination to 
enforce, agreeably to the provisions of the 
act passed in the course of the last session 
of parliament, the residence of the clergy 
in their respective cures,— Doncaster Gaz, 

karl Fitzwilliam bas given the munifi- 
cent sum of 10001. towards aflording addi- 
tional church accommodation at Malton. 

Consecration or Saint Groroe’s 
Cuurcu, Mounr Prieasant, Leeps.— 
The consecration and opening of this 
church, of which the Rev. W. Sinclair, 
M.A., is the incumbent, took place on 
Wednesday, Nov. 7th, when the cere- 
mony was performed by the Bishop of 
Ripon. The church was filled in every 
part; and among the congregation were 
some of the most influential and opulent 
persons of the town and its vicinity. In 
the evening the church wasagain crowded, 
Prayers were read by the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
vicar; and a most impressive sermon was 
preached by the Rev, Hugh Stowell, M.A., 
of Manchester, from 1 Cor, 1. 21. 

Cnuuren Consecration. —The Lord 
Dishop of Ripon has recently consecrated 
three new churches in the archdeaconry,of 
Craven— Lothersdale, Stoneyhurst Green, 
and Settle. Lethersdule Chureb, conse- 
crated on Monday, the 22nd of October, 
is the first church which bas been built 
and consecrated in Craven for the last 300 
years. We cannot omit to notice the mu. 
nificent gift of 10001. from the Rev, Wal- 
ter Levitt, the vicar of Carlton, towards 
the endowment of the church. This is 
truly a good beginning, after a rest of S00 
years, andan example which we trust will 
be followed by many in the beautiful and 
romantic district of Craven, where nothing 
seems wanting to complete the delightful 
scenery with which it abounds but the 
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more frequent occurrence of the tower 
or spire of a church. Mr. Sidgwick and 
the vicar of Kildwick are also amongst the 
contributors to this church, ‘The new 
church at Stoneyhurst, or Hurst Green, con- 
secrated on Wednesday, has been built 
under peculiarly interesting  circum- 
stances; it is erected within the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Jesuit College at 
Stoneyhurst; the situation is romantic 
in the extreme, and viewing the beautiful 
little church in its proximity to the college, 
one cannot but pray the Great Disposer of 
all events that he would graciously aid his 
servant, the minister of this truly interest- 
ing church, in his labours amongst a peo- 
ple whose locality is so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced. The exertions of the Rev. 
W. Carus Wilson, and others, towards the 
accomplishment of this good work, will 
ever be gratefully remembered by the re- 
sidents of Hurst Green and the neigbbour- 
hood. The bishop preached an excellent 
sermon, ‘Ihe consecration of the new 
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church at Settle took place on Friday, and 
was attended by all the most influential 
families in the neighbourhoo: ; the pecu- 
liar feature in this consecration is, that 
amongst the largest contributors towards 
the erection of the new church are several 
members of the society of friends, — Leeds 
Intelligencer. 


IRELAND, 


Armacu Catneprat.—We understand 
this ancient edifice will shortly be re- 
opened for the celebration of Divine ser- 
vice ; it bas been al! but rebuilt, and will 
be a lasting monument of the liberality af 
that truly excellent prelate who so worthily 
presides over the Irish Church.— Dublin 
Mail. 


It is the intention of government to ex~ 
tend to Ireland the provisions of the 
Clergy Residence Act, passed last session 
for England, and to assimilate the powers, 
jurisdiction, and emoluments, of archdea- 
cons 1n both countries. — Limerick Stand. 


NEW 


Practical Observations on the Causes and Treat- 
ment of Curvatures of the Spine. By 8S. Hare. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

The Tribute of Affection and Wreath of Friend- 
ship for 1839. 32mo0. 2s. 

Heath’s Gems of Beauty, 1839. 31s. 6d. silk. 

The Amaranth. Imp. 4to. 31s. 6d. silk. 

Golgotha. By the Rev. T. Hare. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Goodhugh on Biblical Literature. Crown svo. 
10s, 6d. cloth. 

Coleridge’s Companion to the First Lessons. 
I2mo. 3s, 6d. cloth 

A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. By W.C. 
Ottley, 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Goldsmith's Doctrine and Practice of Equity. 
I12mo. 7s. boards. 

A Treatise on Optics. By W. A. Griffin, B.A. 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

My Mother's Stories. By Mrs. Copley. Fep. 
cloth. 5s. 

The Practical Farmer’s Manual. By a Country 
Clergyman. IS8mo. cloth. 2s. 

Historical Account of lona. By L. M‘Lean. 
i8mo,. cloth. 2s. 

Moody's Refutation of Astrology. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Maugham’'s Outlines of the Jurisdiction of the 
Courts in England and Wales. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The American Almanac, 1839. 5s. sewed. 

Almanac de Gotha, 1830. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cy) clopredia, Vol. CVIIL. For- 
ster’s British Statesmen, Vol. VI. Foolscap. 
6s. cloth. 

Statutes at Large, Vol. XIV., Part III. dto. bds. 

The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. Edited by 
Dr. Vaughan. 2 vols. tvo. 32s. bds, 


BOOKS. 


Frazer’s Journey from Constantinople to Teliran. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

Tranquil Hours. By Mrs, E. Thomas. I2mo 
7s. cloth. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual, ‘ Versailles,’ 1839. 
21s. silk. 

lieath’s Children of the Nobility, 2nd _ series. 
4to. 31s. 6d. silk. 

Christian's Family Library, Vol. XXIX., ‘ Bicker- 
steth’s Christian Truths.’ Fep. 6s. cloth. 

Prosser’s Key to the Hebrew Sciiptures. Royal 
i2zmo,. 8s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. &vo. 
8s. boards. 

Myines’s Titles and Offices of our Lord. 2 vols. 
royal I2mo._ 12s. cloth. 

The Example of Christ. By the Rev. J. Bicker- 
steth. I2mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Church cf England Hymn-Book. 1Is8mo. 
3s. bound. 
Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XXII., ‘Cornelius the Cen- 
turion.’ By F.A. Krummacher. Fep. 4s. cl. 
Conscience considered in Reference to Moral 
and Religious Obligation, By the Rev. I. 
King. Il2mo. 5s. cloth. 

Beale’s Natural History of the Sperm Whale. 
Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Pickering’s Statutes, 1 and 2 Victoria. Svo. 
20s. boards. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Life’s Lessons. Fep. 5s. cloth. 

Martin’s lilustrations of the Bible. d4to. 3/, 3s. cl. 

Standish’s Poems. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Standish’s Shores of the Mediterranean, Vol. LI. 
Svo. Qs. bds. ~ 

The Wedding Present. 1s. 6d, silk. 












































NEW 


Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning the Ger. 
man Language. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 
Furnivall on Consumption and Scrofulous Dis- 


eases. Fep. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Winter Evening Stories. By the Rev. C. G. 
Barth. Square. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Hickie’s Longinus on the Sublime. Post &vo, 
5s. cloth. 

Facts in Geology. By Biblicus Deromus. 18mo 
3s. cloth. 

Sanday Evening Instructions, Square. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Giles’s Selections from English Poets. Fep. 
4s. cloth. 

Treatises on Physiology and Phrenology. By 
P. M. Roget, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Israel's Wanderings in the Wilderness. By the 
Rev. G. D. Krummacher. Vol. Il. 12mo. 
6s. cloth. 

The Excitement. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Jamieson. 1830. iI8mo. 4s. Gd. bds. 


Geraldine, a Sequel to Coleridge’s ‘* Christabel.”’ 
By M. F. Tupper. postsvo,. 7s. cloth. 

Gresley’s Portrait of an English Churchman. 
12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Pauli’s Analecta Hebraica., 

Macbride’s 
12s. cloth. 

Pearls of Great Price. From the Works of the 
Rev. J. Collier. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dewe’s Moral Views of Commerce and Politics. 
12mo,_ 6s. bds. 

Bones’ Conveyancing. 
17s. bds, 

Peter Parley’s Universal History. Fep. 


8vo, 16s. cloth. 
Lectures on the Diatessaron, 8svo. 


Vel. Il. Royal 8vo. 


7s. Gd. cl. 


Sketches and Essays. By W. Hazlitt. Collected 
by his Son. Fep. 6s. cl. 

Physical Geography. By T. S. Traill, M.D. 
Crown 8vo._ 6s. cl. 

Rudiments of English Composition. By Alex- 
ander Reid. 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Panorama des Enfans. 12mo, 4s. cl. 





PRICES OF THE 
FROM OCTOBER 24, 
— frneretc Conseo!s. Red. 8 per cent. 

orn O4) 935 

Lowest....../ 933 O33 
| Anns.Jan &July. Bank Stock. | 

| ccatcaannmmasial 

Highest..... 15> !6ths. 2044 
Lowest...... 15* !6ths. 200 | 
PRICES OF CANAL SH. 


At the Ofte e of RW 


| 
| Price. | Div. 





Grand Junction Canal Co. ...; 200 10 
Birmingham do..............ss+- | 218 | 10 
Ellesmere and Chester do.......| 80 4 
Kennet and Avon do............. 26.10) 1.7 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... . 735 30 
Leicester and Northampton do. |222. io 613 
SIE GR cihisacalsnnertanances 16.10; 12 
Trent and Mersey A 600 | 32.1 
Warwick and Birmingham..... | 283 16 
Worcester do. ... ; 70 } 


BOOKS, 


". Moore, 


Pereira’s Materia Medica. PartlI, 8vo. 16s. el. 
ENGLISH FUNDS, 

TO NOVEMBER 23, IS38. 

Red.3'y per cent New 344 percent. | Long Anns 
lors 1024 154 
1004 1012 ]}4'>16 he. 

Ir a Stock. Fachequer Bills | India Bonds, 
2624 70 pm. 65 pm. 
25S 6:3 pm. 60 pin. 

ARES, DOCK STOCKS, &e. 

5, Bank Chambers, Lothhbury. 

| I'r Div 

London & Birmingham Rail-) 24 

way Co, ... 100/. 90/. paid 

Great Western 100/. 65/. paid) 79 

Southampton do. 50l...... sma “Se 

Grand Junction do............. ..| 205 10 

Liverpool and Manchester do,,.. 204 9.10 

(London Dock do..............c00s 62 2.15 
0 St. Katherine's Dock do. rn | 107 h 

Went RG Giivasssissccscssin coool DIOR) 6S 
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Mahon's History of England, Vol. 
18s. bds. 

The Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to the - 


Ill. S8vo. 


Hebrews. By the Rev Charles “orster. S8vo. 
2is. cl. 

James’s Book of the Passions. Royal 8vo. 
Plates. 31s. 6d. 

Baily and Lund’s Differential Calculus, 8svo. 
10s, Gd. el, 

Narrative of a Voyage to Alexandria, &c, Fep. 
5s. cl. 

Morrison's Commentary on the Acts of the 
Aposties, I8mo, 4s. cl. 

Biblical Cabinet. Vol. XXIII.‘ Billroth on the 
Corinthians, Vol. I1.”") Fep. 6s. el. 


The Cambridge Course of Elementary Natural 
Philosophy. By Snowball. I2mo. 48. sewed. 

Mudie’s Mental Philosophy. I2mo. 7s. cel. 

Baylee’s Institutions of the Church of England. 


2mo. 3s. 6d. el. 

Milnes’ (Richard M.) Poems. 2 vols. 8vo. 
las. bds. 

Cutch, or Sketches of Western India. By Mrs. 
Postans. S8vo. 14s. el, 

The Edinburgh Scripture Biography. Royal 8vo. 


Iss. cl, 

Hugo Reid's Catechism of Heat. }8mo,. Od. swd, 

Essays and Selections by Basil Montagu. Fep. 
5s. cl. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 
B. Montagu. Fep. 5s. cl. 

Wilkinson’s Sketches and Music of the Basque 
Provinces in Spain. Imperial 4to. 42s. cl. 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Vol. If. 4to. 28s. bds. 

Gorles’ Fables from the Ancients and Moderns 
Versified. 3s. cl. 

The Law Relating to the Recovery of Tenements. 
8vo. Is. sewed. 

Bowring’s Observations on the Oriental Plague. 
Svo. Is. 6d. sewed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puritan Exorcism,” No. II., is in type, but put aside. ‘* Popish Legends,’ 
Talk of the Times,” and “ The Devotional Writings of the Fifteenth Century,’ 


are also suspended, by the great number and length of the letters which the Editor 


feels it right to insert. The interest of the subjeets which they discuss, and the 
character and circumstances of the parties by whom they are ae Me, seem to claim 
for them immediate insertion, though it involves the delay of many other letters 
which the Editor is most anxious to publish. Yet of such letters received this month, 
he has not ventured to send more than about half a quarter ‘to the press, and the 
remainder are added to the much larger number previously on hand. And while 
arranging to give all possible room to correspondence, articles for review are pouring 
in with the same, or even greater, rapidity. This is worse still, for not all corres- 
pondents are authors, and the average of patience may be naturally supposed to be 
greater. Yet the Editor must have written at the rate of about two reviews a day 
since those in the preceding number were printed, merely to avoid adding to arrears, 
And when he had written about sixty articles, where could he find room for them ? 
Feeling, however, as he does, the embarrassment of riches, he does not wish to be 
poor. ‘There are very few of the letters for which he does not feel really obliged, 
and very few of the correspondents from whom he does not wish to hear as often as 
it is convenient to them to write. He would, indeed, if not deeply impressed with 
the conviction that such advice is quite thrown away, even when addressed to men of 
the best intentions, most earnestly recommend them to cultivate brevity. They will 
tell him that it leads to obscurity. He knows it ; but every Seylla has its Chi irybdis : 
and it would be hard to find a deeper obscurity than that in which prolixity alone 
has involved several very excellent and extensive communications, which blush 
unseen in a certain drawer. ‘They are carefully preserved from year to year, under 
an idea that, at some time or other, there may be room for them. 

That he may not, however, be charged with recommending brevity to others, in 
order that he may have room to be tedious himself, the Editor will at once say, that 
under these circumstances the publishers consider it most expedient (as they have 
done on a former occasion) to publish a Surriemenr for this year, which will be 
issued with the number for January ; and it is hoped that, by devoting it principally 
to Correspondence and Reviews, a great part of the arrear in both departments may 
be discharged. 


In the meantime, the Editor has to acknowledge communications from Dr. Gilly, 
Mr. Newcome, Mr. Riland Bedford, Mr. Herbert Smith, Mr. Coddington, 
Cn te “8” “B.D.” “2.2. Bo “Dek “Ee Oe eee 

EE...” “*C. BS." * Alona,” “3. CG.” ** Maes,” WS ee KS” 
and * An Enquirer.” 

Room should have been made, if possible, for Dr. Cox’s letter this month. The 
pamphlet to which he refers, the Editor thinks he may say, has not reached him. 


The Editor is obliged to the friend who has sent him a copy of the circular re- 
cently issued by the Soc iety for preventing the use of Children in Sweeping 
Chimnevs. The fact of its h: ving been sent to the clergy generally, renders it the 
less necessary to insert it. It is merely thoughtlessness that perpetuates a system as 
foolish as it is cruel. When thirteen of the principal fire-offices of London (who 
are, of all people, most interested in getting chimneys well and safely swept,) think 
it worth while to join in a certificate that they use and approve the mac hine, the 
efficiency of that mode is decided. It is sad to think how many children’s lives are 
sacrificed to the peculiar disease produced by this cruel and filthy business ; and how 
few who escape that evil, and survive a debauched and debilitated childhood, are 
capable or desirous of earning their bread honestly. Mr. Steven, the honorary 
secretary, who is also the secretary of the Hand-in- Hand Fire Office, and to whose 
active benevolence the society is principally indebted, deserves the thanks of all 
humane persons. 

N. D. G.”’ is thanked for his offer; but there is so much matter on hand that 
the Editor is afraid to accept it. 

He is sorry that he has not yet found leisure to qualify himself to write to “ E.” 


